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ON THE EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
PAINTINGS. 


Wuen the Institution for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts was 
first commenced in this city, three 
years ago, we ventured to predict * 
that it would produce most salutary 
effects upon the progress of art, and 
the improvement of public taste. ‘The 
concentration of the greatest works of 
uncient genius which the country 
could exhibit in one gallery, was bet- 
ter fitted, we observed, than any other 
plan that could be adopted, to im- 
prove the taste of the inhabitants of" 
this city ; and promised, if continued 
for a sufficient length of time, to com- 
pensate in some measure to our peo- 
ple for the remoteness of their situa- 
tion, and their distance from the 
places where the finest models of art 
are preserved. 

Of the truth of these observations, 
the short experience which has al- 
ready taken place, has-furnished very 
Satisfactory proof...No person can 
have attended to the taste of the 
higher and middling classes in this 
city, and which is perhaps of more 
1 portance to the increasing pleasure 
nichpthey derive from the;Fine, Arts, 
perceiving, that , there is,a re- 


increase, within. these few 


theytaste for such, produce 
tions. . Without pretending to affirm 
that they have attained the refine- 
ment in this particular which charac- 
terizes other states, where the models 
of art have long existed, and where no 


* See Number for April 1819. 


virtues of a scverer and more importe_ barbarous tasté, in this country, at a 
time when, in every other branch of 


ant kind oceupy the attention of the 
_people, it may safely be aftirmed, that, 
on comparing the national taste as it 
at present stands, with what it was 
within our own recollection, the step 
which has been made is very great. 
The advantages which attend. an 
Exhibition of Ancient and Modern 
-Paintings seem to be chiefly three. 
In the jirst place, it presents mo- 
dels of excellence to form the taste 
and rouse the emulation of our artists. 
The importance of such an acquisi- 
tion isincalculable. How rich soever 


the country may be in the works of 


art, they are placed in such remote 
situations, and at .such a distance 
from each other, that they can con- 
tribute but little to the improvement 
of the artist. His funds are seldom 
equal to the expensive journeys which 
are requisite, in order to see the col- 
lections of paintings at the coun- 
try seats of their different proprie- 
tors; and-when that is surmounted, 
the transient visit of a few hours 
is incapable of imbuing his mind 
with that vivid perception of the 
grand and the beautiful which the 
habitual contemplation of works of 
excellence cam alone confer.) ‘khe re- 
sidence of ,our, landed proprietérs;in 
the country, amidst many and import- 
benefits, has been attended with 
this one injurious. consequence, that, 
‘by separating the collections of paint- 
ings trom each other, and rendering 
them in a great degree inaccessible to 
artists, it has prolonged the period of 


improvement, it had surpassed all 
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other states. This great disadvantage 
the annual exhibition of the works of 
art, by the institution which has late- 


ly been formed, is well calculated to 


remove, and promises, by affording at 
least one gallery in which the models 
of ancient excellence may be studied 
by our artists, to awaken them by de- 
grees to a conception of the capabili- 
ties and excellence of their art. 

In the neat place, it tends to improve 
and purify the taste of public. 
‘There is but one way in which either 
individuals or nations can acquire a 
refined taste in the Fine Arts, or even 
become capable of appreciating their. 
beauties ; and that is, by contemplat- 
ing the works in which excellence has 
been attained. The greatest genius, 
and the most delicate taste, are inca~ 
pable of perceiving or feeling the ex- 
cellencies of art, unless a previous ac- 
quaintance: with similar productions 
has awakened the mind to a sense of 
the objects to which it is directed, the 
limits within which it is eircumserib- 
ed, anu the emotions it is intended to 
awaken. .Tomany, indeed, the ad- 
vantages of foreign travelling icommu~ 
nicate this new sense, of »which their 
contemporaries at home are almost 
entirely: destitute ; but,:as this is an 


advantage which lies within the reach 


of a proportion only of the in- 
telligent part of the community, the 
national taste never can be formed on 
such.a basis. It is by works of art: at 
home, continually presented ‘to the 
eye, and’ forming the subject of habi+ 
tual admiration, that the taste of every 
people is formed. The taste of the 


Athenidn «people igrew: up: amid the 
beauties of Architecture and Seulpture: 


which were assembled on the Acropo- 
lis,—and the: refinement of the mo- 
dern Italian:taste has arisen’ in ¢onse+ 
quence of the inimitable relics» which 


survived the destruction of the Roman © 


empire, and the. excellence of modern 
art to which their study hasgiven birth. 


The same. cause will; without doubt, 
operate, and. to & certaimextent has als 


ready operated, in this city.' But an- 


til. ‘this: most desirable ,consequence | 


has fully ‘taken-effect, itis: to 


expect thit-any» emitient ‘school of 
Itis: 


painting can arise amongst us. 
the warmth» of | public 
which animates,: and the correctness 
of public taste which chastens,anart- 
ist... Without-numerous and) wealth 


[May 


or be diverted to more profitable pur. 
;—-without a discriminating pub. 
ic to praise his beauties and censure 
his defects, he will seldom either im. 
prove the one or avoid the other. The 


‘ Institution for the Eneouragement of 
the Fine Arts, therefore, has adopted 


the only method by which it is pos. 
sible to form a school of painting in 


- this country, by furnishing the means 


of spreading a.taste for the beauties, 
and a sense of the defects, of the art, 
amongst the intelligent and respect- 
able classes of the community. 

A third effect which may be ex- 

ted from this institution is, that it 
will gradually correct the vanity which 
early excellence is so apt to produce, 
and stimulate our artists to unceasing 
exertions, in order to rival and excel 
those great masters whose works are 
placed before their eyes. ‘This, though 
a less obvious, is not a less important 
consequence than either of the pre- 
ceding. That) the genius which is 
fitted:to attain ‘to-excellence in the 
fine arts, nearly allied to vanity,— 


or rather, that the sensibility of mind 


which qualifies men to attain such ex- 
cellence, exposes them also to this de~ 
fect, is a truth which has been known 
in all ages.' If this disposition went 
no ‘farther than to render: the indivi- 
dual vain of his own productions, it 
would be a subject of amusement ra- 


ther than serious thought ; but, un- 


fortunately, it produces the most ruin- 
ous: effects upon’ the progress of 
arts An artist’ whose early produe- 


tions bear some marks ‘of talent, and 


by a: thorough discipline and 
education, might possibly arrive at 
the profession, is irre- 
coverably destroyed by imagining that 
he has now attained to perfection when 


heis only emerging out of mediocrity. 


Compared with the rude and bar- 
barous works which are executed by 
other artists around : bis*works 


may, indeed, be éxcellent but, com- 
pared with the great works ofiancient 


masters, they:are nothings But, 


unfortunately, the wretchedprodite- 
tions .of +i 


rior artists are around 
him, . and» accessible everyone, 
while the great:médels ‘of art are 


distant countries; and kriown only to 


a few individuals. Hencehe becomes 


elated. with his own: proficiendyjand, 

looking to the distanée sat whieh her 
left: those behini OF 
purchasers; his getlius must languish, 


the space’he hus'to mieadtine before he 
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reaches those who are before him, he 
relaxes in his efforts, and rests upon 
his oars, at the very time when he 
should be straining every nerve to ad- 
vance in his course. 

In this respect, there is an import- 
ant distinction between the arts of 
painting or sculpture, and the works 
of poetry or eloquence. ‘The great 
masters in the latter are in every bo- 
dy’s hands, and have long ago formed 
the taste of all the intelligent classes 
of society. Hf any young poet, there- 
fore, were to affirm that his’ verses 
were equal. to Milton, or any young 
orator were to flatter himself that he 
could rival Cicero or Burke, all the 
world would laugh at his folly. The 
continual study of the great poets 
and orators of former times, both pre- 
vents such extravagant ideas being 
formed, and stimulates our youth to 
unceasing efforts, in order to equal 
the works on which their taste has 
been formed. : But ina country where 
there are few models of the fine arts, 
and such as exist are in remote sitna- 
tions, not fitted to form the taste, or 
even come under the observation of 
the majority of the jaye this salu- 
lary control upon the excesses of 
early vanity, and this animating per- 
ception of the: capabilities of the art, 
cannot be felt.. The artist is left to 
form his own opinions, and trusts to 
the praises of his own little circle in 
regard to his productions, and their 
talents, which were fitted to have a- 
chieved the greatest. undertakings, 
soon become stationary, and an ambi- 
tion which should: have stopt short of 
nothing but real excellénce, is satis- 
fied by that moderate proficiency ‘to 
which it had early attained: oO 

In making these observations, we 
have no intention of thiowing any 
flections on individuals, or of detrapt- 
ing from the merits which the private 
character, as well! as public*excellen« 
cies, of many of our leading artists have 
deservedly’ are! proud. 
to. own, that the modesty 
nius is as conspitwous dmong our art- 
ists, as in any other:class°of society. 
It iseofythe, external. ciroumstances 
which formertien, aid ‘train some to 
exeellence,whilé they leave others in 
mediocrity, that: wé are here speak« 
Ing we believe no person who 
has attended. to the subject will deny, 
that the: preceding observations are in 
Some degree at least well founded: 
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The Exhibition of the Worksvof 
Modern and Ancient Artists seems to 
be eminently qualified to-correct’ the 
evil which has now been destribed. 
By collecting into one gallety the fin- 
est specimens of art which’ the coun- 
try can produce, it furnishes both the 
examples on which the’ style of our 
artists is to be formed, and mo- 
dels by which their ambition is’ to be 
excited. When the works of Raphaél 
and Claude are placed before the eyés 
of our people, and held up for the 
imitation of our artists, it’ is impossi-« 
ble that the taste of either can per- 
manently be formed low°a 
standard. Both must rapidly per 
ceive the superiority of the 
tions of antiquity to those which mo-~ 
(lern art has hitherto brought: forth; 
the former will cease to: admire what 
is not really excellent, and the latter 
will be stimulated to redoubled ef- 
forts in order to keep pace with the 
advancing taste of the age. (d 

Already the symptoms of a” very: 
great improvement in this respect have 
begun to appear. . ‘Tillewithin. these’ 
few years the barbarous: taste of ‘this 
city im architecture was the subject of 
universal reprobation ; and it ‘was the 
common observation of foreigners, 
that the unparalleled advantages of 
stone and ‘situation were lost by’ the 
waut of skill in those ‘who 
the public improvements. But ‘since 
the termination of the. war has per- 
mitted the national attention to "be 
directed such objects; "and ‘since 
the extent of foreign ‘travelling ‘has 
made so large proportion “of 
higher’ orders acquainted with ‘the 
finest’ architectural designs’ in ‘other 
states, the improvement in the public 
taste has! been prodigious. | Fortu- 
netely for this‘city, and) the: progress»: 
of thelart-in this end of the ‘islandy 
the genius of its architects 
themskept pace with the: advance' 
the: public’ taste, and the works cof": 
Playhuir and Elliot: wilb-met onbyres 
main as monuments of the'step: which |” 
hasialready been matle, bue will fori: 


the public taste upon that high stand-! 


ard, whichis: the best security ‘for 


continuance of' the progress‘in' futare« 


vat iz (tas 


times. 
In 'peinting and! sculpture, 
rovernent in publie taste been 


Jess remarkable, for this-obvious 


son, that the numberof speeimens 
these artswhich have beerexhibitedto 
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the public have been so extremely 
small compared to the works of archi- 
tecture which are always before our 
es, and insensibly form the taste of 
those who pay the least attention to 
such subjects. Yet even in these arts, 
the indications of an increasing taste 
are both numerous and gratifying. 
The persons who attended the Exhi- 
bition are apparently much more nu- 
merous on this than on any former 
ocession. A still more material proof 
of the increasing interest which the 
higher orders take in such produc- 
tions, was afforded by the great num- 
ber of pictures sold, and the high 
rices which many of them deserved- 
Within these few years, 
» the sale of old paintings in this 
city has been very considerable, to the 
value, we have heard, of L. 5000 ;—a 
certain indication of which wasafforded 
by the great number of fine paintings 
collected by respectable dealers, which 
were brought fro London and exhi- 
bited for sale during the last winter. 
‘The multiplication of periodical pub- 
lications containing engravings of the 
finest scenery, both in this island and 
over the whole Continent, has, within 
the last five years, been so great, as 
to have given birth to an entirely new 
set of artists, and called forth the as- 
tonishment both of our own country- 
men and foreigners. The sale of such 
roductions is not confined to the 
ligher orders, but extends also a- 
mong the middling classes, and a 
great degree of taste is frequently dis- 
covered among persons who, from 
their habits of life, would be thought 
least likely to have attained it. These, 
anil many other circumstances ‘which 
might be mentioned, preve ‘chow 
strongly the taste of’ the ‘age both 
extending and itiproving, and should 
be -considered by thie distingtiished 
sons’ at the head of the Institution 
h asa proof of the saceess which 
has. already attended their ‘exertions, 
and the best pledge of the beneficial 
effects. whiely it is caleulated’ to pro- 
duce in future times. 
“Peds inthe cortemplation’ ofthe 
Directors of this’ histitution, ‘we 
derstand; to build, if their funds will 
ever udmit 6F such! an undertaking, 
a suite of three rooms, one “of which 
is to ‘be devoted ‘to aii “exhibition of 
the works df acient ‘inasters, One’ ‘td 
the works of moderii artiste; ahd th 
third to'a selection of the std. 


tues of antiquity. We would ear. 
nestly recommend the adoption oj 
such a measure, and rejoice to find 
that, by combining with some other 
societies which require additional ac. 
commodation, there is every prospect 
of the plan being realized. Similar 
galleries are to be found in the Bre. 
ra of Milan, in the academy of Ve. 
nice, at Florence, and in many other 
cities where the Fine Arts have been 
cultivated with the greatest success. 
Nothing, indeed, is more wanting in 
this city than a public exhibition for 
the sculpture of antiquity ; and no- 
thing can more strikingly demonstrate 
the truth of the observations we have 
made on this subject, than the praise 
which is now lavished by its inhabit- 
ants on busts and statues of the most 
inconsiderable merit. If the public 
taste was formed on the high standard 
which the study of the antique pro- 
duces, such productions, instead of 
meetmg with approbation, would ex- 
cite the criticisms they deserve, and 
the artists, who are now insensible to 
any higher merit, would soon be awa- 
kened to a more honourable emulation. 
The exhibition also of modern and 
ancient pictures in rooms adjoining 
each other, at the same time, would 
produce the most beneficial effects 
upon the progress of the art. It is 
the fashion, we know, for modern 
artists to decry the merits of the an- 
cient schools ; or, at least, to hold that 
the works of the present age are quite 
equal to those of any which have pre- 
ceded it, both in cotiception and ex- 
ecution. By many the excessive ad- 
miration for the Italian school is coi- 
sidered a8 ‘affectation, or as a diseased 
partiality which’ traveled persons fec! 
for 'works which they have sen 
der pectilisr and con- 
cernitig Which they atrogate to ther 
selves the exclusive tigh 
There may’ bé ‘some thes 
observations and possibly. thie’ stro 
predilection’ which we feel "for 
Ttalidny masters shay rei born 
degree ins¢nisible to the: erits which 
the artists of Own 
vell as WW 
scliodle ‘ophier, "that, if 
otlits hutid, 
of “thie of 
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may be stimulated to exert them- 
selves, by perceiving how much they 
have yet to do, before they attain to 
the highest excellencies of their art. 
In comparing the works of modern 
artists with the great masters of an- 
tiquity, one thing which must strike 
even the most careless observer is the 
superiority of the latter, in the pains 
and Jabour which the artists have be- 
stowed. The portraits of Vandyke 
and Titian are finished in every part, 
and down to the minutest particulars, 
with the same care as the counte- 
nance. They have beea in conse- 
quence admired as models of art, long 
ufter the value of the painting, as a 
ortrait of real life, has ceased to ex- 
ist. The details in the pictures of 
Domenichino and Guido are made 
out with the most scrupulous. ac- 
curacy ; and the draperies, the back- 
pround, and architecture, which they 
ave introduced, are not Jess the sub- 
ject of admiration, than the vigour of 
drawing and delicacy of colouring in 
the figures themselves. Whoever has 
examined the landscapes of Poussin 
or Claude, knows the pains they be- 
stowed on every part of the picture ; 
and even in those parts of it which 
are in the deepest shade, the eye be- 
holds with delight the same richness 
of foliage and luxuriance of vegetation 
which adorn the most prominent ob- 
jects. But we will look in vain for 
this minute attention to detail, and 
this laborious industry in the greater 
part of modern paintings. ‘The coun- 
tenance is often brilliantly coloured, 
and the likeness happily caught, by our 
portrait painters, 
of the picture is by no.means in, uni- 
son with this portion it, and 
spectator is obliged to fix his atten: 
tion on a small part only of \the com- 
position, if he would preserve any de- 
gree of admiration forthe work... In 
the details. of, the, modern, landscape, 
similar of .conception, or 
hegligenee in execution, is frequently 
too con *picuous. . The. foregrounds, 
instead of being adorned... with, the 
richness of vegetation,, which. .is al- 
wavs Observable in nature, and whieh 
‘ne angient masters so happily imi- 
tated, is commonly barren aud. feeble, 
or enriched: only with. few weeds, 
which seem. to have exhausted the 
Whole imagination. of the artist. ‘The 
prevaili opinion that 
general. ¢fects.or, language of 


ut. the remainder . 


art, breadth is to be attained by ne- 
glecting these subordinate details; 
forgetting that nature throws her ge- 
neral effect over an infinity of minute 
penrelers and that the light which 
larmonizes a whole landscape, con- 
ceals none of the objects of which it 
is composed. 

Another peculiarity of the ancient, 
compared with the medern, school of 
painting, is to be found in. the supe- 
rior vigour of drawing, and richness 
of colouring, by which it is distin- 
guished. Whoever will compare the 
oaks of Hobbemer with the imitations 
of the same style which have appear 
ed in this exhibition,—or the rocks of 
Salvator with the feeble attempts at 
savage magnificence which it display- 
ed,—or the colouring of Claude with 
the efforts, beautiful as they undoubt- 
edly are, of Mr Wilson to imitate the 
glow of an Italian sky, will admit the 
truth of this observation. In portrait 
painting the same distinction is eb- 
servable.. Great as is the merit. of 
many of the portraits of the present 
day, they can bear no, companison 
with those of Titian, Vaudyke, Ve- 
lasquez, or Raphael., The. colouring 
of these great masters seems composed 
of different materials from. these whieh 
are at present employed ;) their light 
and shadows fall with brillianey of 
which succeeding ages seem to have 
lost the conception ; and their figures 
are drawn with a boldness and truth, 
to which no works of modern artists 
will bear a comparison., We are, not 
insensible, we. trust, to, the, great 
merits of many of the pictures in this 
exhibition,: and we will do full juse 
tice in the sequel. to the genius of the 
artists who, haye contributed te it; 
but; in comparing their prodactions 
with those of ancient times,, it,is in 


vain to, conceal that much is, yet to 


done before an equality is attained ; 
and it is just because we are confident 
that British genius is capable ef, pas+ 
sing it, that we, make) no attemptto 
conceal the distance. which |at,presems 
peculiarity of the aneient 
school.of painting is. to be foundin 
the unity of effect, hy which its, proy 
ductions are distinguished, ,, the 
landscapes of Claude Lorrain, this ¢x- 
cellence is particularly ,congpicuows ; 
and, to it, more then,any other, 
cumstance, the matchless, beauty, of 
hig:compositions is.to, be sascribed,., ke 
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the arrangement of his materials he 
is frequently extremely defective, 
and a large portion of his canvas is 
generally covered with uninteresting 
objects ; but thesc and all other de- 
fects are forgotten in the captivating 
charm of his general effect. The 
masterpieces of Raphael and Domeni- 
chino exhibit the same pecuiiarity, 
and the spectator never leaves the 
study of their productions without 
feeling his mind impressed with some 
one emotion which the painting, upon 
the whole, produces, and to which all 
its subordinate parts are subservient. 
It is this combination, indeed, of 
éxtreme minuteness of execution and 
accuracy of drawing, with perfect 

nerality of effect, which forms the 
great characteristic of the Italian 
school, and may be considered as the 
best criterion of excellence in the art 
in every country where it has been 
cultivated. But the pictures of mo- 
dern times too often exhibit an igno- 
tance or forgetfulness of this capital 
rule in composition. ‘The artists seem 
often to have selected their subjects 
by accident rather than design, and 
without any attention to the qualities 
of which they were expressive ; the 
different parts are finished separately, 
without any reference to the effect 
produced by the whole taken together, 
and not unfrequently a varicty of 
colours are introduced, seemingly with 
no betier view than that of exhibit- 
ing the numbers with which the art- 
ist’s pallet is covered. ‘To these ob- 
servations, however, we must observe 
the paintings of Mr Wilson in this 
exhibition furnish a remarkable ex- 
ception ; and it is impossible to find 
in the whole of painting a more 
beautiful general effect than he has 
thrown over the distance in his repre- 
sentation of sunset on an Italian shore. 
. Although, however, the works 
which our British artists have as yet 
produced will not admit of a compari- 
son with the great masters of antiqui+ 


ty, a yet exhibit striking marks of | 
origin 


and truly poetical genius, and 

ise fair to raise this island, ulti- 
mately, to the same. celebrity in the 
arts which it has already attained in 


_ poetry and philosophy. In the pre- 


sent exhibition, the symptoms of ex- 
talent are Spicuous. 
eee maintains his wonted as- 

ney trait. painting ; “and 
his picture of Lord well 


[May 
as of the Gamekeeper to Lord Kin. 
noul, may justly be ranked among 
the first works of the kind which this 
island has produced. To this distiy. 
guished gentleman, indeed, the arts 
are indebted for the first rapid advance 
which oe made in this country ; 
and if his works are compared with 
those of any of the artists who pre- 
ceded him, the step made is, indeed, 
immense. It is probably owing, there. 
fore, to the vast accumulation of busi. 
ness with which he has so long been 
overloaded, that there are so inany 
symptoms of haste and imperfect fi- 
nishing in his compositions ; and that 
the spectator, whose admiration has 
been awakened by the vigour and life 
which his countenances exhibit, is 
compelled to acknowledge, with re- 
gret, that the remainder of the pic- 
ture seems to have been completad by 
a very inferior hand. That he him- 
self should finish all parts of his pic- 
tures with the same care as the coun- 
tenance, is, indeed, impossible ; but 
we can conceive no reason why he and 
all other celebrated artists should 
not, like Vandyke and Titian, employ 
young mento assist them in their 
works, who would both imbibe, early 
in life, the excellencies of their man- 
ner, and enable them, by directing 
their individual attention to the prin- 
cipal objects, to produce much more 
perfect compositions than the single 
efforts of any individual could accom- 
lish. 

Among the portraits of distinguish- 
ed merit in this collection, we must 
not omit to mention that of the late 
Mr Oswald by Mr Geddes. ‘The 
countenance of this amiable and ae- 
complished gentleman was uncom- 
monly expressive, though tinged by 
an air of melancholy ; and. the artist 
has not only caught, with great 

city, the benevolent and: thought 


ful cast of his ion, but adorue:| 
the paintin with a richnésé ‘and bril- 


lianey of colouring, to which we ¢ 
no parallel in the ro 
which this city has produced. Indeet, 
we have little hesitation in ¢onsidet- 


ing this as the finest portrait in this 


exhibition ; | in 

cou u ving give birth 

vement contingés be as’ 


as it has hitherto been, to rival Lew- 
_retice-himpelf in the power and 


ty of hid’ We wou 
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earnestly recommend him to cultivate 
the rich vein whicly he has opened, 
with assiduous care ; to abate nothing 
in the diligence with which every 
part of his pictures are finished—and 
to exert himself in every composition, 
whether historical or portrait, as it 
on that single painting his fame and 
success in life depended. 

‘I'he head of Mr Allan, by Nichol- 
son of London, is an excellent paint- 
ing; the colours are bright, the like- 
ness forcible, and the st good, 
A head of a boy with skins, also, by 
Mr George Simpson, is a most admir- 
able picture; and the freshness of 
colouring, as well as ease of attitude; 
which it exhibits, induce us to hope 
that this artist will rise to great dis- 
tinction in his profession. 

There are several pictures also of 
great promise by a young artist of the 
name of Wright. His representation 
of an Ancient Procession, in particus 
lar, exhibits not only an excellent com- 
position, but very great power of 
drawing. . Nor must we omit to. men- 
tion the scenes from. Don Quixote, 
waich he has also pourtrayed, all of 
which display the same skill and. abi- 
lity, as well. as humour, by. which: his 
larger work is, characterized... The 
Drawings in Chalk, by Mr Geikie, are 
most able sketches,; and if the obser- 
vation of Leonardo da Vinci be true, 
that the real merits of an artist are to 
be discovered before he abandons the 
crayon pencil, this young man pro- 
inises to rise in future to great emi- 
nence in his, profession. The pictures 
by the same artist display the same 
power of drawing, and very consider- 
able talents for the delineation of cha- 
racter and the, composition, of figures ; 
but his colouring uni- 
form, and net suffigiently.enlivened 
those last touchesyon which so mu 
ofthe animation,ef a picture depends. 
These,errorshowever,. we doubt not 
that hemwall.soon correct and as he 

asovercome the greatest difficulty of 
his»art, by having become.a pertect 
P ficient in,drawing,..we anticipate 
eminence, from his futpre,exer- 


» The landscapes in, this, Hxhibition 
are upon the whole. superior im merit 
paintings of figunes. We, have 
already noticed Kepresentation of 
Vening in an Ite be 


Wilson, a picture of much beauty, and 
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which proves that he is imbued with 
the true spirit. of his art. Even in 
this beautiful composition, however, 
some considerable taults may be dis- 
cerned. ‘The tree on. the left hand 
side is both too stiff_and too meagre 
for the warmth of climate and luxu- 
riance of vegetation which the dis- 
tance exhibits,and is very unlike those 
magnificent masses of foliage with 
which Claude enlivens the brilliancy 
of his evening skies. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the glow which 
is. thrown over the water and the 
wooded slope on the right ; but that 
enchanting light is not. sufficiently 
contrasted by the shade in the fore- 
ground. Whatever may be the case 
in nature, it is certain that art can re- 
present brilliancy of light only by 
contrasting it with large and deep 
shadows; and since no colours can 
imitate the light of the sun, the de- 
fect must be supplied by magnifying 
and deepening the shadows which it 
throws. Whoever studies the paint- 
ings of Claude will discover, that this 
is the secret by which he represents 
with such, success. the light of the 
sun; and while the vulgar frequently 
complain that his paintings are darker 
than nature, they forget that it is by 
the prevalence of these shadows. that 
the unrivalled excellence of his sun« 
light is produced. In Mr Wilson’s 
picture, le aig the shade in the 
foreground, instead of being deeper, 
is actually lighter than nature, and 
the consequence of this is, that the 
picture has,a look of feebleness which 
does not, properly belong to it, and is 
postponed by many. good judges to 
works of far_infcrior merit, and in 
which ‘the. standard of ideal beauty 
has_uot been by any wweans so neatly 
approached. 
4 Many small landscapes by the same 
artist adorned this collection, exhibit- 
ing. for the rhost. part little sequester- 
éd wood scénes, or particular gleams of 
light which the artist with happy 
skill has transferred. to iper. “That 
nature can hever be sifficiently stu- 
died, and that the forms and ehjects 
which she exhibits can neVerbe tho 
faithfully drawn, is, indeed, certain. 
It-may be doubted, however, whether 
the,object of the art is attuined ‘by 
ting perticular lights, and delineat~ 
he they actually appeared 
to the eye ete Tt ts the 
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general effects, not the individual ap- 
pearances of nature, which he should 
particularly study, because his com- 
positions are addressed to persons by 
whom the gencral effects of nature 
are alone known, and to whom the 
peculiarities of particular moments 
speak no intelligible language. It is 
morning in general, not any particu- 
larmorning, which Claude delineated ; 
and whoever studies his pictures finds 
in them not the casual marks of par- 
ticular days or accidental lights, but 
those general appearances which cha- 
racterize nature in all parts of the 
world, and speak to the heart of man 
through every succeeding age. 

The Ruins of Warwick Castle, by 
one of the Nasmyths, is a most ad- 
mirable composition. 'The deep brown 
tone of the colouring is well adapted 
to the solemn and melancholy expres 
sion of the picture, and the bushes 
and stones are touched with a spirit 
and life which is the true characteris- 
tic of skill in the art. The paintings 
of Glenco and of the Pass of the Cows, 
by Mr Nasmyth, are excellent speci- 
mens of his particular style, and pos- 
sess many beauties. Notwithstand- 
ing our respect, however, for this 
eminent artist, to whom the country 
has so long been indebted, we must 
observe, that there is a great degree 
of mannerism in all his productions ; 
and that whoever has seen one of his 
good pictures, has seen all the merit 
which his school of painting possesses. 
_ His trees, like those of Perelle, are all 
of one family ; his rocks are parts of 
the same mountain ; his foregrountls 
for every scene are nearly the same. 
The great defect of his painting is the 
want of a characteristic touch for the 
‘different objects which he represents. 
The spectator should be able to say at 
once, from the appearance of a tree, 
whether it is a birch, an oak, or a 
sycamore ; and of a rock, whether it 
is granite, sandstone, or whin; and 
the touch in al] these different objects 
should be different from what it is in 
the others. But it would puzzle the 
most experienced observer to say to 
what family one of Mr Nasmyth’s 
trees belongs, or even in what part of 
the world his scene is laid. In jus- 
tice to this eminent artist, however, 
we tnust observe, that his colouring 
is extremely beautiful, and that no 
living artist better understands’ the 


Same art of representing the light of the sun, 
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falling on a broken mass of woods, 
rocks, and buildings, or the charm 
which distance lends to such varied 
objects. His water, too, is often li- 
quid and transpsrent, and his skies, 
though generally like each other, are 
always coloured with taste and deli- 


Mr Peter Nasmyth, of London, 
while he has adopted the manner and 
touch of his father, so far as drawing 
and shading goes, has chosen a totally 
different style of colouring. His works 
resemble those of Hobbeina and Ruys- 
dael ; and, like them, he selects 
chiefly forest scenes, or little spots in 
which the detail of the execution is 
the principal charm. ‘We wish, how- 
ever, that, as he has successfully imi- 
tated the coldness and greenness of 
their colouring, he would endeavour 
to imitate also the truth of their draw- 
ing, and the admirable vigour of their 
touch. Whoever will compare the 
oaks by Hobbema, in Lord Elgin’s 
collection, which appeared in the Ex- 
hibition two years ago, with those by 
Mr P. Nasmyth in this Exhibition, 
will perceive the truth of these obser- 
vations. Notwithstanding the stiff- 
ness of his style, however, and the 
want of an accurate acquaintance with 
nature in his drawing, this artist pos- 
sesses great merits. One little piece 
in particular, representing a road, with 
afew trees on its margin, and a dis- 
tant piece of water seen through their 
stems, is a perfect gem, worthy of the 
best days of the art. 

Mr P. Gibson has formed his style 
on a very different model. The imi- 
tation of Poussin is apparent in all his 
productions. His partiality for this 
master has led him to copy not only 
his excellencies, but also his defects ; 
and, accordingly, the peculiar faults 
by which he was distinguished, @p- 

r in the most conspicuous manner 
in Mr Gibson’s paintings. This gen- 
tleman, nevertheless, possesses very 
considerable merits as a landscape 
painter ; and in one of his pictures In 
particular, in which the effect of even 
ing is pourtrayed, the colourmg, 4 
well as composition, is truly admt- 
rable. ' The capacity ‘which he has 
exhibited in many of his performances, 
makes ws ét' that ‘such’ talents 


‘should be devoted to no higher pur- 


than the copying of any master, 
owever celebrated; and ‘we would 
earnestly recommend it to him toaban- 
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don the buildings and foliage of Pous- 
sin, and apply his powers to the imi- 
tation of nature as she appears in his 
own country. Heshould study nature 
more closely also in his foregrounds 
and his trees, and endeavour to ani- 
mate his pictures by a greater num- 
ber of those dark touches which relieve 
the uniformity of shade and colour. 

Several small sea pieces, by John 
Wilson of London, possess very great 
merit. ‘Che colouring of these pic- 
tures resembles the sea pieces of Van- 
dervelde, while the delicacy and sil- 
very aspect of the skies bears a nearer 
resemblance to the works of Wouver- 
man. We have great pleasure in re- 
cording our humble tribute of ap- 
plause to the taste and skill of these 
heautiful pieces ; and we hope the art- 
ist will continue to advance in the 
career upon which he has entered with 
such succes. 

The Castle of Heidelberg, by J. F. 
Williams, is a picture of considerable 
pretensions, and in some respects wor- 
thy of approbation. Few scenes in 
Kurope are more picturesque, and the 
hand of the artist is well habituated 
to the delineation of the most striking 
objects in nature. But the grand de- 
fect of this picture is the confusion 
which prevails in its parts. No ge- 
neral light is thrown over. the scene ; 
no one effect is sought to be attained ; 
the colours are thrown together with- 
out either harmony or beauty. If 
this artist would fix in his mind, be- 
fore he begins a composition, what 
emotion he wishes to produce, and 
endeavour to make all the parts of his 
piece subservient to this one end, he 
would succeed infinitely better, than 
by aiming at producing in one picture 
all the varied effects which he has en- 
deavoured to represent in this land- 
scape. 

We cannot conclude this slight 
sketch, without mentioning the strik- 
ing marks of early talent which are 
shewn. in the works of Mr. C. 
Stanfield. His view of the Castle 
of Edinburgh from the Greyfriars’ 
Churchyard, is one of the best repre- 
Sentations of the scenery of this city 
which has ever come under our ob- 
servation. ‘The colouring is bold in 
the foreground and delicate in | the 
distance, and the drawing of the build- 
ings both correct and masterly. 

The exhibition of ScuLrrurs, 
upon the whole, indicates a consider- 
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able increase in the taste for this 
noble branch of art. ‘I'wo works of 
transcendant merit adorned the col- 
lection, from the hand of the cele- 
brated Chantry, one a head of the late 
distinguished Judge, Lord Meadow- 
bank, and one of Mr Home of Pax- 
ton. The latter is characterized by 
an appearance of /ife, and a faithful- 
ness of imitation which entitles it to 
the highest praise ; of the former, we 
cannot say less than that it is one 
of the greatest efforts of art which 
modern times has produced. In that 
noble head, the stiffness of the mate- 
rial on which the artist had to work, 
seems to have been entirely overcome 
—and so spiritual is the expression of 
the countenance, that one is almost 
led for a moment to believe that the 
ardent mind which animated the ori- 
ginal had breathed its inspiration in- 
to the marble of the statuary. Mr 
Chantry has been less fortunate in 
the delineation of the delicate features 
of another individual of the same fa- 
mily ; though.even that distinguish- 
ed artist may be exeused for failing 
to transfer to marble the life and 
grace of that beautiful original. 

With the exception, however, of 
the works of this great artist, the re- 
mainder of the busts.did not exhibit 
any great excellence. The heads by 
Mr Joseph are most striking like- 
nesses, and demonstrate that this 
young artist possesses the eye which 
is destined to give him eminence in 
his profession., But either his hand 
is as yet unskilled in all the details of 
his art, or he has not given himself 
sufficient time to finish his works. 
The consequence is, that the specta- 
tor seldom forgets, when viewing his 
productions, that he is looking at cla 
or stone, and that his heads resem 
rather blocks on which. half the la- 
bour of the artist is yet to be be- 
stowed, than finished productions on 
which he is willing to peril his re- 
putation. We would cntreat this 
gentleman, who. evidently possesses 
talents of no ordinary description, and 
who is recommended. by Chantry as 
his most promising pupil, tostudy with 
assiduous care the great inodels, of an- 
tiquity, to endeavour to imitate all 
the varieties of surface, how minute 
soever on the human form, and what- 
ever diminution it may make on his 

esent . profits, to..bestow at least 

ouble the time he is in the habit of 
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doing on every one of his performan- 
ces. ‘The same observations apply, in 
a still stronger degree, to the works of 
Mr Scoular, who also takes striking 
likenesses, but scems to be still, ina 
great measure, ignorant of the delica- 
cies and capabilities of his art. We 
rejoice, fur the honour of this coun- 
try, however, that it has given birth 
to an artist, who, though he has fur- 
nished nothing to this Exhibition, is 
destined, we are confident, to raise 
the celebrity of the island in the art 
of'sculpture, to an eminence which it 
has never yet attained. Those of our 
readers who have been in Italy, need 
not be informed that we allude to Mr 
Campbell, who is now completing his 
education at Rome, under the aus- 
pices of Canova and Torwaldsen, and 
whose productions haye fully justi- 
fied the sanguine expectations which 
his friends formed of his future emi- 
nence before leaving this country. 
‘’hese two great masters have already 
pronounced him to be the first young 
seulptor in Italy ; and, judging from 
his tirst essays, some of which are at 
present in this city, we have no hesi- 
tation in predicting, that, if he con- 
tinnes to advance as he has hitherto 
done, he will be an ornament to his 
country, and give to the name which 
he bears the same distinction in sculp- 
ture, which it has already attained in 
the sister art of poetry. 

We observed with pleesure the 
great number of pictures in this Exhi- 
‘bition which were sold); and still 
more, that many of the first charac- 
ters in the country were among the 
purchasers. This is the real and ae 
effectual encouragement of art; and, 
when the immense sums which are 
lavished. by all classes on. furniture 
are considered, it is-evident. that. the 
wealth of the island is capable of 
bringing both painting and: sculpture 
to their greatest perfection, if itonly 
4akes that direction. We éarnestly 
lope that the directors of the'institu« 
tion, and all those whose rank and for- 
‘tune qualify them to’ take’ a lead’ in 
the fashion of the day, will endeavour 
to give this impulse to, the ,public 
taste ; and, from the. rapid increase 
in the admiration 
since the termination of, the. war, we 
think we can promise to artista of real 
woerit more liberal encourage- 
ment than they have hitherto obtained. 
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is certainly a most singular 
performance, to which, after all’ the 
epithets of eccentric, extravagant, &e, 
&c. have been exhausted, that of ex. 
tra-mundane may, with some pro- 
priety, be added. Now that credu- 
ity, even that degree of credulity 
inseparable from honesty and good- 
nature, has given place to hard-heart- 
ed scepticism,—now that, as akind of 
compensation for our fathers having all 
believed too much, we have resolved 
to believe too little ; one would think 
this would scarcely be a time whena 
supernatural narrative could be ae- 
ceptable to the public,—particularly 
one of which the enemy of mankind 
is the hero. Especially when we 
consider that this dark potentate, 
though his existence is established 
by the same authority as those 
truths we most humbly acknow- 
ledge, has, for some time, absconi- 
ed froth fashionable belief. Like the 
train of witches and necromancers 
who were formerly associated with 
him, he scems to belong only to the 
dark ages, and to have fled before 
the lights of science and philosophy, 
as birds of night before the sun, 
Some grave old people, and some 
innocent young people, on whom this 
intolerable brightness has not flash- 
ed, still believe, indeed, in the exist- 
ence of this agent of evil, and, like 
himself, believe and tremble, and not 
without reason, for those who enter- 
tain this belief cannot, but find it 
confirmed. by the visible proofs that 
daily oceur of the extent of his do- 
minion. 
There is one point of resemblance 
between |this author and his hero. 
They both, in ‘a different way, p0s- 
sess very considerable powers, ‘which 
seem to have some invisible and my- 
sterious ‘limit, beyond» whieh ‘they 
cannot pass: The wilthand®wonder- 
ful, the odd and .cecentrie; seems: to 
be Mr: Maturin’s chosen province :— 
the regions of nature ‘and probe- 
bility he is’ either unable or-unwilling 
to penetrate. »' Perhaps this is saying 
too much,’ but, if he does’ make an 
advance into these quiet precincts, his 
love of extravagance and exaggeration 
immediately Jeads- him: back into his 
wonted pathy «The false taste whi 
endeavourg to fatigue the reader with 
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constant attempts to astonish with the 
wonderful, or bewilder with the mys- 
tical, has no doubt been encouraged, 
if not produced, by that passion for 
strong excitement which we have so 
often pointed out as equally the mis- 
fortune and the fault of the, present 
period. Its misfortune,—because it 
was in some degree unavoidable ; the 
birth of the rising generation having 
been like that of Bacchus in the Hea- 
then mythology, whose existence be- 
gan among flames and thunders, and 
all the dread phenomena of' natare. 
Those, whose first recollections were 
of revolutionary horrors which we 
can scarce yet think possible, after 
having witnessed their atrocity ; and 
which seem to have been permitted as 
a tremendous experiment to show 
what man could be, atter trampling 
on human laws, and extinguishing 
to himself the light of religion: 
those who, afier seeing ‘‘ Chaos thus 
come again” in their earliest years, 
have since witnessed in breathless sus- 
pense the rapid course of successive 
victories, demolished thrones, and new 
dominions, rising suddenly amidst the 
raging conflict, like volcanic islands 
from a troubled sea ;-—then the pro- 
gress of victorious armies, in an oppo- 
site direction, and the downfall of that 
mighty spirit for which Europe seem- 
ed too narrow :—And, after all this, 
like the sudden shifting of a scene, the 
breaking loose of that evil genius of 
the age, who, like his precursor in the 
Apocalypse, was, permitted to come 
in great wrath, because his time was 
but short: Those, we say, to whom 
such marvels have been fawiliar from 
their infancy, cannot easily now re- 
duce, their imaginations, within the 
vulgar sphere’, of 
common. existence., Add te )this,,the 
excitement of the fashionable poetry 
the day, andthe. restlessness. of 
mind that is engouraged by thet, rage 
for trayellingwwhich; has succeeded to 
che 
*tyall- this..is ,not.sufficient to 
sap Mr, Maturin’s attempt 
to not.above, but, below this 
vasible ..diurnal. . sphere 
ome to our, imagination, in, theanost 
familiar, yet. repulsive formy the Ene- 
my.of mankind, who has-been se long 
banished from boudoixsgnd fashionable 
drawing-rooms, and whoseinfiuence is 
as universally depiedy as, certainly ex- 
Perienced. ‘To be sure, the appetite 
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for absurdity, not to say impiety, that 
swallowed ‘Frankenstein, did afford 
some encouragement to show how 
much ability might be wasted on a 
very disgusting and improper subject. 
But yet, Mr Maturin’s profession 
should have done something more to 
prevent him from touching the brink 
of ail we hate.; But it is vain to give 
the least idea of’ this. extraordinary 
performance, without a skeleton of 
the story, and some extracts as speci- 
wens of the style. The opening of the 
book is natural and simple, relating 
the dependence of a. poor lad, Johu 
Melmoth, on an old miser of an uncle, 
and his sudden call frem college to at- 
tend this uncle on his death-bed. 


“ As the carriage drew near the Lodge, 
(the name of old Melmoth’s seat,) John’s 
heart grew heavier every moment. The 
recollection of this awful uncle from in- 
fancy,—when he was never permitted to 
approach him without innumerable lec- 
tures,—not to be troublesome,—not to go 
too near bis uncle,—not to ask him any 
questions,—on no account to disturb the 
inviolable arrangement of his snuff-box, 
hand-bell, and spectacles, nor to suffer the 
glittering of the gold-headed cane to tempt 
him to the mortal sin of handling it,—and, 
finally, to pilot himself aright through his 
perilous course in and out of the apart- 
ment without striking against the piles of 
books, globes, old newspapers, wig-blocks, 
tobacco-pipes, and snuff-cannisters, not to 
mention certain hidden rocks of rat-traps 
and mouldy books beneath the chairs,— 
together with the final reverential bow at 
the door, which was to be closed with cau. 
tious gentleness, and the stairs to be de- 
scended as if he were ‘ shod with felt.’— 
This recollection was carried on to his 
school-boy years, when at Christmas and 
Faster, the ragged poney, the jest of ‘the 
school, was dispatched to bring the reluc- 
tant visitor to the Lodge,—where his pas- 
tithe was to sit vis-a-vis to his uncle, with. 
Gut ‘speaking ‘or moving, till the pair re- 
sembled Don Raymond the ghost of 
Beatrice in the Monk,—then watching him 
picked the bones, of lean nrutton out 
of his, mess of weak broth, the latter af 
which he handed to his wephew with a 
needless caution nut to * take more than he 
liked,’—then hurried to bed by daylight, 
even in winter, to-save the expence of an 
inch of candle, where he lay awake and 
restléese from hunger, till’ his retir. 
ing at eight o'clock gave signal to the go- 
of the household 'to steal 
upto ‘him with some fragments of her own 

meal, administering between: cvery 
wionthful.a. whispered, caution not: to tell 
his uncle. ‘Then his college life, passed in 
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an attic in the second square, uncheered by 
an invitation to the country; the gloomy 
summer wasted in walking up and down 
the deserted streets, as his uncle would not 
defray the expences of his journey ;—the 
only intimation of his existence, received 
in quarterly epistles, containing, with the 
scanty but punctual remittance, complaints 
of the expences of his education, cautions 
against extravagance, and Jamentations for 
the failure of tenants and the fall of the 
value of lands.”” pp. 3—®. 


He then gets within the gate. 


*“* There was not a fence or a hedge 
round the domain: an uncemented wall of 
loose stones, whose numerous gaps were 
filled with furze or thorns, supplied their 
place. There was not a tree or shrub on 
the lawn; the lawn itself was turned into 

sture-ground, and a few sheep were pick- 
ing their scanty food amid the pebble- 
stones, thistles, and hard mould, through 
which a few blades of grass made their rare 
and squalid appearance. 

* The house itself stood strongly defined 
even amid the darkness of the evening sky ; 
for there were neither wings, or offices, or 
shrubbery, or tree, to shade or support. it, 
and soften its strong harsh outline. John, 
after a melancholy gaze at the grass-grown 
steps and boarded windows, * addressed 
himself” to knock at the door; but knock. 
er there was none: loose stones, however, 
there were in plenty ; and John was mak- 
ing vigorous application to the door with 
one of ‘them, till the furious barking of a 
mastiff, who threatened at every bound to 
break his chain, and whose yell and growl, 
accompanied by ‘ eyes that glow and fangs 
that grin,’ sayoured as much of hunger as 
of rage, made the assailant raise the siege 
en the door, and betake himself to a well- 
known passage that led to the kitchen. A 
light glimmered in the window as he ap- 
proached : he raised the latch with a doubt- 
ful-hand; but, when he saw the party 
within, he ay with the step of’a man 
no longer doubtful of his welcome. 

** Round a turf-fire, whose well-replen. 


ished fuel gave testimony to the * master's’ 


indisposition, who would probably as soon 
have been placed.on the fire himself asseen 
the whole kish emptied on it once, were 
seated the old housekeeper, two or three 


Sollowers, (i.¢. people who ate, drank, and 


lounged about in any kitchen that was open 
in \the neighbourhood, on an occasion of 
grief or joy, all for bis honour’s sake, and 
or the t rispict they bore the family,) 
ano John immediate- 
y recognised as the doctress of the neigh- 
bourhood,-—a withered Sybil, who 
longed her squalid existence by ising 
on the fears, the ignorance, and the sufter- 
ings of beings as miserable as herself. _A- 


mong the better sort, to whom. she. some. 


times had access by the influence of ser. 
vants, she tried the effects of some simples, 
her skill in which was sometimes produc- 
tive of success. Among the lower orders 
she talked much of the effects of the ¢ ey] 
eye,’ against which she boasted a counter- 
spell, of unfailing efficacy ; and while she 
spoke, she shook her grizzled locks with 
such witch-like eagerness, that she never 
faiied to communicate to her half-territied, 
half-believing audience, some portion of 
that enthusiasm which, amid all her con- 
sciousness of imposture, she herself proba- 
bly felt a large share of ; still, when the 
case at last became desperate, when credu- 
lity itself lost all patience, and hope and 
life were departing together, she urged the 
miserable patient to confess ‘ there was 
something about his heart ;? and when this 
confession was extorted from the weariness 
of pain and the ignorance of poverty, she 
nodded and muttered so mysteriously, as 
to convey to the byestanders, that she had 
had difficulties to contend with which were 
invincible by human power. When there 
was no pretext, from indisposition, for her 
visiting either * bis honour’s’ kitchen, or 
the cottar’s hut,—when the stubborn and 
persevering convalescence of the whole 
country threatened her with starvation,— 
she still had a resource :—if there were ne 
lives to be shortened, there were fortunes 
to be told ;—she worked * by spells, and 
by such daubry as is beyond our element.’ 
No one twined so well as she the mystic 
yarn to be dropt into the lime-kiln pit, on 
the edge of which stood the shivering 1n- 
quirer into futurity, doubtful whether the 
answer to her question of * who holds?’ 
was to be uttered by the voice of demon or 
lover.” pp. 7—I1I1. 

Now, this is natural; we feel for 
the poor boy, whose mind is crushed 
in this terrible engine, constructed of 
fear and dependence. The old man 
brings us pretty much in mind of old 
Morton, in the Tales of my Landlord, 
but such characters have so much of 
a general resemblance, that this by no 
means takes away from the merit 
originality. One need hardly. cross 
the Channel to seek the archetype of 
the female of high pretensions;! who, 
not satisfied, with an acquaintance with 
“all the unpublished:irtues the 
earth” in medicinal herbs, &e., 
serts a claim to intuition in/regard to 
the minds and feelings of her patients, 
and goes as near as possible to imsmu~- 
ate the power of invoking supernatu- 
ral aid ; and this withoutmuch carmg 
whether her familiars 
be Spirits :of healthy 
damned.” 
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persons of this description. Wee shall 
not inflict upon our readers the hor- 
rors attending the miser’s death-bed, 
or the manner in which his neigh- 
bours and servants enjoyed the scene 
of his departure ; though there are 
some features of the description 
very natural, and others, we doubt 
not, very national: but then our 
author never stops in the right place. 
Over doing, Angliee, exaggeration, 
seems a passion with him. Even 
the beautiful children of his fancy, 
(and some of them are very beau- 
tiful,) do not escape from the con- 
sequences of this false taste ; when he 
sets them before us, rich in native 
bloom, he is sure to add a heightening 
of rouge, or an ill placed wreath of 
roses, to spoil the general effect. And 
as fur the horrors which he delights 
to accumulate on the heads of his 
culprits, or even of his innocent suf- 
terers, they are heaped with such un- 
sparing profusion, that they remind us 
of an expression applied to his hero, 
** Hell grew darker at his frown.” 
But the outline of the story re- 
mains to be traced.—The idea which 
gave rise to it made, as the author 
tells us, a part of one of his sermons. 
He remarked to his audience, that, 
however careless, licentious, or even 
deeply depraved, human beings may 
be, the sense of immortality, and the 
dread of the future penalty of sin, is 
so great, that the lowest wretch, or 
even the greatest malefactor, would 
not yield up the dim and feeble hope 
of future happiness for the highest 
earthly gratification ; even should 
the tempter have power to offer life 
prolonged beyond the date of huma- 
nity, abundant wealth, and powers 
beyond the common lot, in exchange 
for the immortal soul, thus devoted to 
perdition. 'To’ illustrate this 
trine is the pious intention of this‘€x- 
traordi performance. John’ Mel- 
moth, heir to the miser, stays in his 
comfortiess habitation, brooding over 
the mystic terrors produced by a pic- 
ture, an 'l seure> legible matruscript,— 
from ‘which it that an an- 
Ccestor of his; wlioshould, im the course 
of natureyhaye'slept ‘with his fathers, 
above a hundred years before, still ex- 
isted uponearth, and might hourly be 
expected todo some mysterious mis’ 
chiefin: the dwelling of his 
thers ; of all which the deceased 'misér 
seemsto have had an innate ¢onscious< 
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ness. ‘The contents ofthe manuscript 
we shall not quote, but merely ad. 
vert to it as the subject of poor John’s 
gloomy meditations, and the vestibule 
through which we enter into the won- 
drous edifice before us. It relates to 
one Stanton, whose travels had been 
interrupted, and the best part of’ his 
life embittered by his meeting with 
the incarnation of a fiend in the per- 
son of this same ancient yet unaltered 
Melmoth. Of his eyes, which glows 
ed with a supernatural light, which, 
to borrow a simile from Miss Baillie, 
made them appear like * ‘The morn- 
ing star mixed with infernal fire ;” 
of his conversation, rich in anecdote, 
but frequently betraying, with an un- 
consciousness rather too careless for 
such a sagacious personage, his per- 
sonal presence among the scenes and 
actors of a former age; (aérial music, 
too, of peculiar sweetness, announced 
his approach when he drew near to 
his intended victims.)}—Of all these 
mystic terrors, a vague idea seems to 


prevail in different places; but no | 
-where a distinct sense of the powers 


and intentions of the Demi Deyil, ex- 
cept in the mind of Stanton, whose 
temptations and torments we shall 
spare the reader, only assuring him 
that they far exceeded all those which 
were permitted to try the faith and 
patience of St Anthony. John still 
continues in his dismal home, listen- 
ing to the storm that shook the gloomy 
mansion, and haunted with all the 
terrors produced by the mysterious 
though unfinished manuscript. But, 
while we are wishing for a gleam of 
sunshine, or a breathing of quiet to 
this victim of secret and undefined 
terror, the picture of his mysterious 
ancestor (for such it seems he was) 
tormented him with visionary horrors. 
At length, unable to resist the im- 
pulse of his harrowed ‘fcelings, he cut 
it'to pieces, and threw it in the fire 5 
mark the result. 


“ As Melmoth saw the last. blaze, he 
threw himself into bed, in hope of a deep 
and intense sleep. He had done what. was 
required of him, and felt exhausted both. 
in mind and body; but his slumber was. 


not so sound es he had hoped for... The. 


sullen light of the turf-fire, burning but 
never’ blazing, disturbed him every mo- 
ment. He turned and turned, but still 


théte was the same red light glaring on, — 


but not illuminating, the dusky furniture. 
of the apartment. The wind was high that 
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night, and as the creaking door swung on 
its hinges, every noise seemed like the 
sound of a hand struggling with the lock, 
or of a foot pausing on the threshold. But 
(for Melmoth never could decide) was it in: 
a dream or not, that he saw the figure of 
his ancestor appear at the door ?—hesitat- 
ingly as he saw him at first on the night of 
his uncle's death,—saw him enter the room, 
approach his bed, and heard him whisper, 
“You have burned me, then; but those 
are flames [ can survive.—I{ am «live, 
am beside you.” Melmoth started, sprung 
from his bed,—it was broad day-light. 
He looked round,—there was no human 
being in the room but bimself, He felt a 
slight pain in the wrist of his right arm. 
He looked at it, it was black and blue, as 


from the recent gripe of a strong hand.” 
pp. 146—148. 


The next chapter opens with an 
aggravation of the storm, and a very 
characteristic description of the blun- 
dering humanity of the Irish peasant- 
ry, sparing no exertion to save the 
crew of a sinking vessel, yet odd and 
eccentric in their language, and man- 
ner of showing these good feelings that 
| prompted their activity. The ances- 
rs tor appears on a rock enjoying the 
miseries of the wreck. John, appal- 
_ | led by this spectacle, falls down into 
4 the sea, is brought to land half dead, 
and with him « stranger, the only 
survivor of the crew. After a linger- 
i | ing pause, only animated by the con- 
+ versations of a rather amusing Irish 
nurse, the hapless John, and _ his still 
more wretched guest, recover suffi- 
ciently to converse. The guest ap- 
pears to be a Spaniard, whose tale of 
woe, certainly possessing strong in- 
terest, describes him as the elder son 
of'a noble family, born before his fa- 
, ther and mother were regularly mar- 
, ried, but whom they wished to be 
| brought home and acknowledged ; 
when, unfortunately, a spiritual direc- 
tor, who ruled the whole family with 
a ae absolute sway, possessing, as he did, 
¢ the key of every one’s conscience, 
vs and under the seal of confession, the 
: secrets of the whole family,—de- 
mands the hard-fated Moncada as a 
victim to the honour of the family, to 
be made a monk, that the youngest, 
more regularly born, might inherit, 
without exposing the irregular birth 
of the first... The young. gentleman 
abhors the monastic life, is with 
the utmost difficulty persuaded (chief 
ly by the tears and. entreaties of his 
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mother) to enter on his noviciate, stil! 
inwardly resolved against taking the 
vows. 

Here is opened a scene of the dark. 
est hypocrisy, the profoundest diss;. 
mulation, and the most horrid crucl. 
ty. The monks, without a single ex. 
ception, are shown in the most revolt. 
ing form that debased human nature 
can assume. ‘There is a kind of’ per- 
verse ingenuity exhibited in furnish- 
ing such a succession of artifices for 
purposes the most atrocious, which 
these fathers exert, first to secure and 
then torment their prey. In an attempt 
to escape by the pretended assistance 
of a false brother, he is betrayed into 
the hands of the Inquisition, loaded 
with accusationsof the blackest criimes, 
including fratricide, for the death of 
his generous brother, murdered in an 
attempt to liberate him. We feel for 
the crimes charged on this innocent 
victim of superstition. But as to his 
sufferings, we have already supped so 
full of horrors among the base and in- 
human monks, that the Inquisition 
has nothing to show that can create 
greater abhorrence. We must here 
interrupt our narrative, to express our 
astonishment at the construction of a 
mind that could deliberately furnish 
from itself the materials of the scenes 
described in this monastery. Titus 
Andronicus falls far short ot the deli- 
berate abominationsof craftand cruelty 
here laid open, and what is still more 
formidable to the imagination, when 
the whole inward mechanism of a 
convent is thus laid open to view, like 
the inside of a clock or watch taken 
to pieces for examination, the conclu- 
sion that necessarily results from the 
discovery is, that the very nature of 
the institution is alike adverse to the 
practice of devotion and the attaiu- 
ment of tranquillity, the objects, tt 1s 
to be supposed, of those»who choose 
this mode of escaping from worldly 
cares and turbulent, passions? 
impression left onthe not 
only a detestation of theeonventual 
life, but a shrewd suspicion: that nel- 
ther piety nor freedom canjexist Un- 
der the influence of a religion, | 
ministers of whichare,all hypocrites 

Mr Maturin certainly 
ed life, if there: be apy truth inthe 
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DANTE’S INFERNO. 
Canto V. 


Translated according to the Original 
Stansa. 
MR EDITOR, 

I senp for insertion what, I believe, 
may be considered in some degree a 
literary novelty—a canto of Daute’s 
Inferno, translated with the same in- 
volution of rhyme observed by him 
throughout his Divina Commedia.* I 
am by no means certain that it is at 
all adapted to the English language, 
but Iam sure that it will not be fa- 
miliar to English ears : in this respect 
I have a difficulty yet te overcome, 
independently of those I have already 
encountered in the course of the trans- 
lation. 

As far as fidelity goes, I have been 
more successful than I perhaps ex- 
pected, under the disadvantages of the 
stanza; and I have endeavoured, as 
much as possible, to imitate the force- 
ful simplicity of the original. In 
many parts of his poem, Dante has 
carried his simplicity to an extreine, 
inadmissible, according to our mo- 
dern and refined notions ; for instance, 
where he says in the opening of Can- 
to XXXII. of the Inferno, that what 
he is about to relate could not be told 
by a tongue accustomed only to call 
*“ mamma and papa,” (mamma e bab- 
bo.) Tt is true that he takes care to 
distinguish his Commedia from the 
Alta Tragedia of Virgil, (Canto XX. 
and that he lays down in his work 
De Vulgari Eloquentia, that stitum in- 
Jcriorem becomes the former; never- 
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theless, such similes, as that two souls 
lodged against each ‘other in hell are 
like two brass pots set up to drain ; 
(Canto X XIX.) and: that the devils 
thrust the miserable damned into the 
burning pitch, as cooks with their 
hooks thrust meat into a boiling pot, 
(Canto XXI.) however forcible, can 
scarcely now be looked upon in any 
other light than as bordering upon 
the burlesque, when literally 
ed. ‘The Reverend Mr Cary, in his 
blank-verse translation, has felt this 


difficulty in many places, but could. 


not altogether overcome it. 

The canto I have selected, however, 
for my essay in rhyme does not con- 
tain any such passages, and I believe 
it is universally admitted to be the 
most interesting and pathetic (though 
not the most striking and impressive) 
in the whole Znferno. Itis the foun- 
dation on which Mr Leigh Hunt has 
built his delicate and picturesque struc- 
ture of Rimini, as, besides other mat- 
ters, it contains, in Dante’s terse and 
severe style, the whole story of Fran- 
cesca de Polenta and her unfortunate 
lover Paolo, If in this attempt I have 
not done well, I have done better than 
I expected, and, at all events, it will 
give merely English readers some no- 
tion of the manner and method of 
Dante. Those who are acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the original, 
and are also sensible of the hard un- 
tractable nature of our language, will 
be aware that I have had no easy task 
to perforin. I offer it but as an ex- 
periment. Y. 

London, Dec. 1820. 


The Argument of Canto.V’. 


Dante, guided by Virgil, enters the second circle of Hell, where he be- 
holds Minos sitting as judge, and condemning souls, and indicating the 
number of circles they are to be thrust down, by the number of folds of 
his tail—Minos im_vain endeavours ‘to: prevent the passage of Dante 


through this division of: the’ infernal regions, where are seen Semira<y 


mis, Oleopatra, and other carnal sinners, driven round by) hurricanes 
and whirlwinds.—Dante here recognizes the graceful. shades of Fran- 


Paolo di: Rim 


their miserable and guilty loves. 


from the highest ‘citcle we descend 


4 


With so much more o grief which groans attend. 


“Tato the'second ; though a smaller space 


Our ‘correspondent labours “tinder mistake jf he thinks that this attempt was’ 


never made before. Mr Hayley’endeavoured to give the three first books of the Ji-' 


inij‘and is briefly told the story of: 


ferno-in the triple rhyme years ago ; but his translation has been allowed ‘by 
all’ who have seen it to be failure, and! from that. time to this it has been very little. 
known. Lord Byron, in his Prophecy of Dante, just published, has likewise attempted - 
the tcrza rima, but-we suspect even he will not make it popular. He mentions that he 
had never seén any thing of the kind in English, except a short quotation from Hayley, 
whose performance itself he had not met with.—Ep. 

VOL. VII. 3¢ 
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There Minos girning stood with horrid face 
Searching the crimes of all in his control, 
Judging and punishing in every case 


As he his tail enroll’d: the ill-born soul 
Standing before him every crime confess’d, 
And when the fearful judge had learnt the whole 


He mark’d what place in Hell befitted best 
By circles of his tail: for every fold 
The soul in Hell one circle was deprest. 


A crowd is aye before him to behold 
Each one the judgment on his life’s offence ; 
They speak—they hear—and then are downward roll’d. 


‘€ Oh thou that com’st to this drear residence,” 
Cried Minos, marking me as I drew near, 
Ceasing awhile his judgments to dispense ; 


*€ Look whom thou trust, and how thou enter st here : 
Be not deceiv’d by th’ entrance wide and plain !"— 
“ Exclaim not !” said my guide, “ nor his career 


“« His fated way essay thou to restrain ; 
It is decreed where will and power are one :* 
No further question ask, nor him detain.” — 


And now ’gan wailings dismal, woe-begone, 
To pierce my ear: already were we come 
Where plaints around were heard, and other none. 


It was a place where every light was dumb, 
With a deep roar like the tempestuous main, » 
Wrought by fierce adverse winds to boiling foam. 


Ceaseless rush’d on th’ infernal hurricane, 
Whirling the spirits to its fury given ; 
Lifting them up, then dashing down amain. 


But when before the stormy ruin driven, 
What shrieks and desperate howlings forth they sent, 
And blasphemies against the power of Heaven ! 


I understood that to this punishment 
All gross and carnal sinners were consign’d, 
Who their fine reason to their pleasures bent. 


And as huge flights of starlings on the wind 
Are borne by their swift wings in winter sere, 
So were these evil spirits, here confin’d, 


Hurried above, below, now there, now here, 
With every ling’ring hope of comfort lost, 
Not of repose, but sufferings less severe. 


As when in long array the skies are crost 
By oe with their distressful cries : 
So saw I howling spirits, tempest-tost, 


Urg'd furiously by their hard destinies. 
Then said I,—“ Master, tell me who are the 
That the black winds so grievously chastise ?” 


[May 


ats 


Dante is fond of this phrase: he previously uses it in Canto 


dove si puole 
j 


Ci6 che si vuole. 
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“ The first of them whose name you would I'd say, 
And make you know her,” thus he answer'd me, 
‘“* Was Empress, and o'er many tongues had sway. 


** She was so boundless in her luxury, 
That she gave licence to it in her law, 
To lessen shame of her iniquity. 


‘* Semiramis—of whom from books you draw 
She follow’d Ninus, and had been his wife, 
In realms the Soldan now doth overawe. 


“‘ That other dame for love destroyed her life, 
And to Sicheus’ ashes broke her faith :— 
There Cleopatra in her lust most rife.” 


Helen came next, for whom, as story saith, 
So long the time was ill: Achilles near 
I also saw, who fought for love till death. 


Paris and Tristan ; and with these appear 
More than a thousand shades, my guide did name, 
Who mortal life forsook for love most dear. 


When I had heard him thus point out each dame 
And ancient knight that pass’d us swiftly by, 
Pity well nigh my wand'ring sense o’ercame. 


Thus I began— Poet, full fain would I 
Address the pair I see together float, 
And seem as lightly as the wind to fly.” 


He thus—‘* When nearer thou may’st better note ; it 
And by the love that still them onward leads 
Entreat, and thou shalt see them less remote.” 


When wafted towards us on the air that speeds, 
I mov'd my voice, and cried—*‘ Oh wearied sprites, p 
Come now and speak to us, if nought impedes !” if 


As two fund doves, allur’d by love’s delights, 
With steady outstretch’d wing to their soft nest 
Cut through the air, as their sweet will incites, | 


‘They left the band where Dido and the rest 
Remain’d, and sever’d the malignant air ; hit 
Such power was in the prayer I had addrest. . . 


Oh mortal man, benignant, gracious, fair, 
Who visit’st us, amid the lurid * gloom, 
That caus’d the earth the stain of blood to bear : 


“ If friendship with Heav’n’s King we might presume, 
Prayers for i peace to him we would address, 
Who hast such pity on our hapless doom. 


** What to hear from thee, or by speech express, | 
That are we ready or to hear or speak, 
While now the wind is hush’d and motionless. f rt 


* T). epithet in the original is perso, which Dante (as Mr Cary observes) explains it 
be“ a of purple and black.” Perse was made an English 
word by Chuncer, who, speaking of a doctor of physic, says that he was clad ‘* in san- bt | 
guin and in perse.’’ It is, however, HOW quite obsolete, and the nearest to the original 
sense in Dante is /urid, as 1 apprehend, not obscure, as Mr Cary renders it. Luri- ih 
dus, in Latin, means ‘¢ black and blue,” which is not very different from ‘ black and RAY 
purple.” 1 cannot imagine‘on what authority it is said in Todd's Johnson that /urid is 
® word not now used. 
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«The land my birth-place lies, where billows break 
On the sca shore: there flowing Po descends 
In the deep ocean’s bed his peace to seek. 


‘< Love, that on gentle hearts so soon attends, 
Ensnar’d him with my beauteous person, ta’en 
By cruel course that still my thought offends : 


‘“* Love, that ne’er pardons loving not again, 
Ensnar’d me but with pleasing him, so well, 
‘(hat faithful here you see him still remain.” 


‘““ 'T’o the same death did love us both compel : 
Caina ¢ waits on him our blood hath shed.” 
Such were the heavy words that from them fell. 


When these two injur’d souls had ceas’d, my head 
I down inclin’d, and held it there so long, 
That “ What think’st thou?” at last the poet said. 


And thus I answer’d,—‘ By what passion strong, 
By what desire—what thoughts of dear delight, 
They were subjected to that woeful wrong.” 


Then upon them I once more turn’d my sight, 
And cried, “‘ Francesca, your deep miseries 
Draw forth my tears of pity and despight. 


‘* But say how in the season of soft sighs, 
When and by what Love granted thee belief, 
Or knowledge of your dubious sympathies ?”’ 


Then she to me,—‘* There is no greater grief 
Than to remember in our present woe 
Glad days gone by: this knows your guide and chief. ¢ 


** But if so much thou wish the root to know 
Of our sad love, the story I will say 
As one whose tears the while he speaks must flow. § 


‘* For mutual delight we read one day 
Of Lancelot, || how he to love was thrall : 
We were alone—suspicion far away. 


** Full oft in reading our fixt eyes would fall 
Upon one place ; our colour fled the while. 
‘Lhat point o’ercame us—that one point of all; 


“* "T'was when we read of that most wish’d-for smile, 
So kiss’d by one that did so much adore: 


Then he, whom nought from me shall e’er beguile, 


* It is obvious that Dante meant to make this stanza a sort of parody upon the 
preceding, beginning both with sentiments often since repeated. ‘The soul of Fran- 
cesca speaks in behalf of both, and refers to the cruel manner in which her person 
was killed by Lanciotto, the brother of her lover Paolo, who was still faithful “* even 
in the extremity of ill.” is 


+ Caina is the division of hel! where murderers i described by Dante 
in his 32d Canto. K 
+ There is a dispute among Dante’s commentators, whether Francesca means to 
alinde to some passage in Virgil, or merely to say that, Virgil,.as oneof)the souls of 
the department of Lrmbo, without hope of release, has reason. to., know. the truth of 
the sentiment, which Boethius, De Cons. Phil. thus words: ** Jn omni adversitate for- 
tuna, infelicimum genus infortunii est Suisse felicem,” 
C. xxiii, Dante makes Count Ugolino, while at his, meal, on.Archbishop 
Ruggieri’s head, say, Parlare ¢ lagrimar vedrai inseme,° 
|, Lancelot of the Lake, who, it is known, was criminally in loye with, Genouray the 
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“ A kiss from my warm lip all trembling bore. 
Slave * was the author and the book we read ! 
That day, that guilty day we read no more.” — 


While thus one of those gentle spirits said, 
The other so bewail’d, that I through force 
Of pity seem’d as though [ were near dead, 

And fell upon the ground as falls a corse. 


THE CARBONARI AND THE REVOLU- 
TION AT NAPLES. 


Tur following remarks on the 
Neapolitan Revolution, and the prin- 
cipal actors in it, were made by an 
English traveller resident in Naples 
during the time of the events he re- 
lates. ‘Their authenticity is unques- 
tionable, but it will be seen that they 
were written before the cause of that 
{taly, 


Still doom’d to serve, subduing or sub- 
dued, 


had been betrayed by her own un- 
worthy children. 


But they 

Who in oppression’s darkness caved had 
dwelt, 

They = not eagles, nourish’d with the 
ay. 


“Tue French, on their first ar~ 
rival at Naples, sowed the seeds of 
those liberal ideas with regard to go- 
vernment, which spread rapidly, and 
became the subject of discussion, as 
well in the provinces as in the capital. 
‘The French, either as republicans or 
as imperialists, always promised a free 
constitution, which, as usual, they 
never gave. In the meantime, opi- 
nion and desire kept pace with each 
other ; societies were tormed for dis- 
cussion, and petitions for a represen- 
tative government were continually 
presented to Ferdinand, to Murat, 
&c. all productive of. the same result, 
promises, but, no, performance. Un- 
der Murat the Carbonari. were esta- 
blished., “Dhis order: is said to have 
taken its rise in America, and to have 

the offspring of Free Masonry. 
It Wassexpressly intended to include 
all orders of people, so as to give a 
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wider extent to principles of liberali« 
ty, and at the same time to enlist 
hands enough to carry into effect what 
heads might determine upon. Its 
meetings were held in every corner of 
the kingdom, and in defiance of pro- 
hibition and persecution, It was a 
permanent committee of national opi- 
nion, and not a sect, as it is falsely 
called. After the last return the 
present king, these meetings were still 
convened in secret, but they increased 
in number every day. All orders 
were enrolled, nobles, priests, soldiers, 
&e. It is only since the 6th of July 
that they have no longer been the ob- 
jects of persecution. It was in these 
assemblies that the employment of 
force was at length determined upon, 
when all hope from entreaty had fail- 
ed. The numbers of the Carbonari 
at the beginning of the Revolution 
were computed at eighty thousand. 
They have since risen to twelve hun- 
dred thousand. When it became ne- 
cessary to resort to force, the military 
were naturally called upon. The 
chief and most conspicuous actors in 
the commencement were soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers of the re- 
gular troops. Of these, Serjeant 
Major Altomare is considered the 
most distinguished, and is always 
looked upon as the hero of the first 
days. General Pepe, the only officer 
of distinction whom they found to 
take the command in the beginning, 
was from the first zealous and active 
im the cause, and has, indeed, been 
always regarded as the head of the 
Carbonari. Minechini, the priest, 
who acted a conspicuous part, and 
marched with the army into Naples, 
is pow said to have been a spy in the 
pay of Austria. The common soldiers 
were almost all prepared, and easily 
induced to join the cause. ‘They be- 


* Galeotto, in the original, ;which literally means a galley-slave ; but it has been. 
doubted whether some work bearing the title of Galeotto was not intended, but this 


could not be sense unless thersame,name belonged to the author. Mr Cary liberally 
renders it ** love’s purveyor,” and Francesca may mean to say, that the book and the 


author were both the panders to the guilty amour of herself and Paolo. 
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gan by taking post on Monte Forte, 
a strong height near Avellino, about 
thirty miles to the south-west of Na- 
ples. ‘The garrison of Avellino joined 
them, and the governor, after fruit- 
less remonstrances, was obliged to as- 
sume the character of a patriot too. 
He took the command, but soon after 
resigned itto Pepe. Dur ng the five first 
days, there were some slight engage- 
inents with the royalist troops towards 
Salerno, but few lives were lost. The 
patriots displayed great spirit, and the 
royalists a strong dislike to act against 
their countrymen. 

‘““In Naples the ministers treat- 
ed the first intelligence ef the re- 
Mae volt with contempt, and assured 
4 the King that it should very soon 
—_— be quelled. However, some nobles, 
_ and others of the court, (of the 
liberal side,) were determined to un- 
deceive him; to represent the true 
state of affairs, and persuade him to 
44 grant a constitution. The Duke of 
Hi Ascoli was chosen to express their 
sentiments ; the King was convinced, 


te te 


and the constitutional troops were 
a promised the fulfilment of their de- 
, mands in eight days. They, how- 
iit ever, insisted upon an immediate a- 
4 doption of the Spanish constitution, 
4 and it was accordingly granted them. 
ie They, and bands of peasants, to the 
number of 30,000, marched into Na- 
_ ples, where they preserved the most 
pertect aud unexampled discipline, 
it | and immediately dispersed when com- 
7 manded by General Pepe. ‘The King, 
notwithstanding all his oaths and 
spontaneous professions to the con- 
ae trary, has always been considered as 
averse to the constitution. His con- 
duct at Laybach has pretty well con- 
firmed these suspicions, end he is ac- 
cordingly bitterly detested. It is, 
however, the acknowledged principle 
of the reformists, that in seeking a re- 
presentative government, they desire 
no change of dynasty, but are, on 
the contrary, disposed to give every 

oof of attachment to the reign- 
ing family, if they will but reign 
constitutionally. It is for this rea- 
son that professions of loyalty to the 
beloved Ferdinand are found in 
all their speeches and proclamations. 
Francesco, the Prince Regent, is con- 
sidered as sincerely attached tothe new 
order of things, and is himself a plain, 
honest, good-natured man, not pos- 
sessed of brilliant talents, or actuated 
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by daring ambition. He has always 
been harshly treated by his parents 
who prefer Prince Leopold, and wish to 
place him on the throne, setting aside 
the rights of his elder brother. Scan. 
dal even whispers that the late queen 
»oisoned Francesco, and to this cause 
it is attributed that he is in continual 
bad health, and has scarcely the use 
of his limbs. Leopold is, in charac. 
ter, exactly the reverse of his brother, 
His figure is unwieldy, and his coun- 
tenance sullen and ferocious. The 
king being declared a prisoner, Fran- 
cesco is how on the threne. _ [lis opi- 
nions are decidedly for the constitu- 
tion, and he has the whole nation 
(with very few exceptions, and those 
mostly arising from feudal feelings) 
on his side. And this is the cause 
which the Austrians are about to at- 
tack! With regard to the people, the 
lower orders of the capital are always 
to be separated from those of the pro- 
vinces. The former are a lazy, rude, 
ferocious, set of vagabonds, whose 
element is disorder. The latter are 
hardy and patient, but of furious pas- 
sions when roused, and desperately 
determined. Their heads and hearts 
are full of liberty, for which they 
seein prepared to make any sacrifice. 
The inhabitants of the provinces al- 
ways speak with contempt of the 
people of Naples. 

** The Parliament is the next object 
of interest. In appearance, the de- 
pn are generally respectable elder- 
y men, something of the cast of a 
decent country shopkeeper in Eng- 
land, only that, as usual in Italy, 
they are generally very dirty in their 
persons. ‘There are very few young 
men, (twenty-five is the age fixed by 
the constitution ;) and scarcely any 
whom we should call gentlemanly 
looking, except some two or three 
lately arrived from Sicily. There are 
about twenty-five priests and one 
cardinal, none of them in any Way 
remarkable. ‘The priests are mostly 
very old, and seem to have been 
chosen principally because the people 
have still an idea that a priest must 
know every thing best. They are 
not, however, likely to be elected 
again. The military men in Par 
liament are eight or nine in num- 
ber. None of them display any t 
lent except Colonel Pepe, (mot Te 
lated to the Gencral of that name,) 
and his is rather @ ranting and boast- 
1! 
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ful sort of eloquence, calculated to 
‘ split the ears of the groundlings.’ 
The Law, as usual, naturally takes the 
lead in the debate. Borelli and Poe- 
rio are both advocates,—but the for- 
mer is very superior to the latter. 
The Abbé Galanti _ be excepted 
from the general mediccrity of the 
priests ; if, indecd, he is to be reckon- 
ed of their number. ‘The rest of the 
orators are, as far as I could learn, 
men of small or moderate property in 
the provinces: (Galdi, the first pre- 
sident, has a very good income,) the 
remainder of the chamber are of the 
same description. They may reckon 
six or seven really good speakers, who 
arrange their thoughts with perspi- 
cuity, and express them in flowing 
and appropriate language: but almost 
all, except the priests, join frequently 
in debate ; and in no instance is an 
Italian to be seen embarrassed for 
words, even though he may be al- 
ways wrong, and always murmur- 
ed down. ‘The eloquence of Borelli 
alone is really fine. Poerio is too 
sharp and hasty in his manner ; 
he has animation, but no dignity. 
Galdi speaks well, but is rather too 
profuse of erudition, and his manner 
is languid, from ill health. Drago- 
netti, whose speeches read well, hasa 
very bad accent, and a monotonous 
tone of voice, (a sort of cuntilena 
drawl,) which spoils all in delivery. 
I do not think that Borelli yields to 
any of our orators whom I have ever 
heard, except Pitt. ‘The debates are 
generally too much of conversation, 
and often very noisy aud confused. 
The president has no bell (as in 
France) to ring to order, and is often 
seen exerting his authority in vain. 
They keep chattering on in spite of 
him. Galdi, alone, seems to preserve 
respect and discipline. The appeals 
from the Parliament to the people are 
published and sold as hand-bills in 
the streets. ‘They are exceedingly 
well composed, and full of spirit. 
The Samnites and the Aqui, &c. of 
ancient times are repeatedly invoked 
to rouse the courage of their descen- 
dants. 

“* General Pepe, who commands the 
Revolutionary army, and is now Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the National 
Guard, is the son of a wealthy farmer 
in one of the provinces. He is tall 
and well-shaped, has a manly expres- 
sive countenance, thick eyebrows, a 
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fine forehead, curling hair, and large 
mustachios. His face is full of ani- 
mation and good humour. He dresses 
well, and is, altogether, as soldicr-like 
a figure as I have seen. His abilities 
are by no means brilliant. Being the 
only officer of any rank who was con- 
sidered as devoted to the Carbonari, 
he was, for that reason, chosen to 
head the army. At the present mo- 
ment the Carbonari make reports to 
him from ail quarters, and the con- 
duct of the chamber and the court, 
&e. are subject to the strictest scruti- 
ny of this combination. As an in- 
stance of this, when Ruggiero (the 
President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties) alighted from his carriage, to 
pass into the Parliament, at the time 
when the King had sent a message to 
declare his intention of proceeding to 
Laybach, and to forbid the continu~ 
ance of the debates, a number of Car- 
bonari surrounded the President, and 
told him, that if the Chamber and 
himself did not oppose the message, a 
thousand daggers would be at their 
breasts in an instant. Measures like 
these, however, (which certainly ap- 
pear no very constitutional ones,) have 
only been resorted to when it became 
a question, whether the constitution 
should exist or not. It was feared 
that the Deputies might be influenced 
or corrupted, but the event proved 
that the alarm was unfounded, On 
the above occasion, as well as on the 
last, when a report was made of the 
declaration of war from Austria, the 
President of the Parliament rather ad- 
dressed the people, (who filled the 
galleries and the floor,) than the 
Chamber, and the multitude applaud- 
ed or hissed as they were pleased, or 
otherwise. They even made a tu- 
multuous effort to compel the Parlia- 
ment to sit on the following day, in- 
stead of that first appointed ; but Gal- 
di, who was President, would not be 
overruled. 

** Galdi, first President, (they change 
every month,) is the most respected 
character of the day. He is upwards 
of 60 years old, tall and corpulent, 
lame from the gout, his face sallow, 
and his eyes distorted. Yet notwith- 
standing all this, he has a benignant 
expression of countenance, and a gen- 
tlemanly appearance. He is a man 
of good fortune, and was formerly 
ambassador to Holland. He has since 
been banished many years on account 
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of his opinions, and has passed much 
time in Spain, France, and other 
countries. His character in private 
life is most amiable, and he is an ac- 
complished scholar. His eloquence 
is rather too much loaded with meta- 
phor and historical allusion, and his 
choice of words somewhat confused. 
He is generally inclined to moderate 
measures, and seeks to neutralize the 
desperate vehemence of almost all the 
others. 

“€ Borelli is about 50, of the middle 
stature, but stout and corpulent. His 
eyes are distorted and wandering, and 
he has a convulsive motion with his 
head. Altogether his expression is 
peculiarly bad and repelling ; but his 
general appearance is that of a gentle- 
man. He was bred a physician, but 
subsequently applied himself to the 
jaw, in which he acquired great dis- 
tinetion. His eloquence is perfection. 
The language he employs is rich and 
expressive, and the most classical 
Italian ; his arrangement thoroughly 
clear, and his appeals most powerfal 
and persuasive. ‘The most polished 
sentences seem to flow spontaneously 
from his tongue. His gestures are 
subdued and dignified, unlike those 
of the Italians in general, which are 
absolutely ridiculous, consisting of a 


regular set of grotesque movements 


with the arms, hands, and fingers, 
trequently repeated, particularly that 
of holding the finger and thumb as if 
tuking a pinch of snuff. 

** Poerio, likewise an advocate, has 
also a short thick-set figure, but is 
very animated in his manner. His 
appearance is something resembling 
that of a country clergyman, with a 
round face, healtby complexion, and 
bright black eyes. He also has been 
banished for his political opinions, 
and lived some time in Tuscany with 
his family. Tlis discourse abounds 
more in words than in argument, and 
his vivacity often carries him away 
from the original subject. His man- 
ner is uniformly vehement, and his 
voice always raised to its highest 
pitch ; but his speeches are brilliant, 
and never fail to excite applause. In 
short, Galdi, Borelli, and Poerio, may 
be said to lead the house. They are 
men, as far as I can learn, of excellent 
characters; and, in general, all the 
Deputies are of the same description, 
persons of respectable conduct, and 
amoderate fortune. 

** Dragonetti, Deputy for Avellino, 


_ is young, well-looking, and of fashion- 


able appearance. His speeches are 
clever, and full of animation. They 
read well, but, as has been mention- 
ed, he has a very bad accent, and a 
munotonous Voice, so that he makes 
no figure on the Tribune. His abi- 
lities are favourably spoken of. 

** Pepe (Colonel) is also young and 
handsome. He is rich, and has a 
very soldier-like appearance. His 
yaaa are always fiery and forcible, 
though rather ranting, but his martial 
figure (in uniform) seems in some 


degree to excuse this, and altogether 


he serves to give effect to the scene in 
a warm debate ; but he is too fond of 
professing his ardour and patriotism. 
Jt was he who flung the paper with 
the King’s message on the ground 
from the Tribune, saying that it was 
a diabolical invention of the ministers, 
whom he impeached en masse. He 
likewise made a vehement speech when 
the Austrian declaration of war was 
read, in which he complimented the 
ladies very warmly, declaring that 
their smiles should be the greatest 
excitement and the best reward of the 
patriot warriors. He is always heard 
with enthusiasm by the people ; but 
he read the last-mentioned speech, 
and this suited very ill with the tenor 
of it. 

* Galanti, the Abbé, an accomplish- 
ed scholar. He made the report upon 
the famous address of the Archbishop 
of Naples to the King, wherein the 
liberty of the press was impeached, 
as having brought religion into con- 
tempt. ‘The Abbé remarked that this 
was strange, since that liberty was 
only two months old. He gave the 

riests a eomplete quictus, said they 
had no other ends in view than the 
good things of this world, and suffer 
ed the people to go astray for want of 
decent attention to the sacred,duties 
is rang with a 

Coma wen when. the 
Prince closed the. first. 
made a very long speech, but 1 
inaudible to ae His abilities are 
but moderate, and his countenance 
more animal than human. _ There are 
many-such in this. place--faces really 
more hideous, than. those of the 
liest satyrs represented. im.prints..T 
above-mentioned are the most remark- 
able of the Deputies... 

“ The structure of the 


as-far as it can be described in.a few 
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words, is this :—I1st, The Chamber of’ 
Deputies. 2d, The Council of State. 
3d, The King. All the power of pro- 
posing laws, levying taxes, and even 
tixing the succession to the throne, 
originates and rests with the Cham- 
ber. Thus there are about ninety 
individuals who are, in fact, so many 
kings of the country. They form 
themselves into nine committees, each 
committee having a separate duty,— 
one of war, one of foreign affairs, Xe. 
&e. These committees report their 
decisions, by means of the presidents, 
to the Chamber when assembled ; the 
report is read from the tribune, and 
the Chamber finally determines for or 
against the measures proposed. It is 
rather strange to find so much power 
lodged in the hands of people hither- 
to perhaps unknown, and difficult to 
conceive them equal to the discharge 
of duties so momentous. ‘The Mem- 
bers of the Council of State are like- 
wise proposed (in three times the re- 

uisite number) by the Chamber, and 
the King selects 24, one-third of those 
named. This is merely a council, and 
has no other duty but to form itself 
into as many committees as there are 
in the Chamber of Deputies. These 
committees examine into every decree 
of the Chamber, and then give their 
opinion to the King. 

“The King has the prerogative of 
making war or peace, and to him is 
committed the conduct of the execu- 
tive power. He also confers titles and 
commissions. His power of veto is 
no more than this—he may prevent, 
by his single negative, the carrying 
into effect any law proposed ; but, if 
this law be again proposed in two suc- 
cessive parliaments, even though the 
King shall have pronounced his veto 
every time, after the ehird time, the 
law is enacted notwithstanding. ‘The 
Ministers are chosen by the King, but 
have no’ seat’‘in the house. They are 
responsible and tmpeachable ; but the 
King, as’ with us, can do no wrong. 
The Ministers are obliged to make 
their ippearance in the Chamber 
whe .cver they are sent for, and to 
‘uswer any questions the deputies 
may Choose to ask. They are tiuch 
more ‘circumscribed in ‘than 
ours. It is, indeed, hardly to be sup- 
posed that they can act with sufficient 
energy, since they aré thus subject to 
the daily control of hé@eputi¢s, ‘The 
Chamber has the “¢#¥é “Of étlucating 
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the royal children. The Deputies are 
elected for ¢wo years, and a parlia- 
ment (the time of which is two years) 
must intervene before they can be 
chosen again. ‘This is done to pre- 
vent family influence. They have a 
salary about equal to a guinea a-day ; 
and the law says they must havea 
competent income of their own. The 
Councillors of State are for life, and 
have also a salary. Nobles may be 
elected either to the Chamber or the 
Council of State; but there are very 
few in either. Only two priests are 
allowed to be of the Council. The 
situation of Sicily has been thus de- 
scribed by one of its own Deputies :-— 
There are only two classes in the is- 
land, the nobles and the people. he 
latter are in the most abject poverty 
and ignorance ; the Jand is unculti- 
vated, and possessed by t60 families, 
all immensely rich, and all oppressing 
the people with the rigour of the feu- 
dal system. ‘The Sicilians demand a 
parliament of their own, and seem 
determined to have it. They are bit- 
ter enemies to the Neapolitans. ‘ihe 
King, when he was in Sicily, gave 
them a constitution, but dissolved it 
on his return to Naples. Francesco 
was Viceroy there for some time, and 
was very popular. 

**T have been delighted to hear 
“ Viva Inghilterra’ thundered out 
in the theatres and in the Chamber 
of Deputies, while all other nations, 
excepting Spain, were marked, as they 
were mentioned, by groans and exe- 
crations. I fear, however, that the 
Neapolitans have few of the requisites 
necessary to resist their formidable 
invaders. They are by no means pre- 
pared for a pitched battle, and all the 

sses of the mountains are not equal- 

strong by nature. ‘Tlie army on 
the frontier is hardly yet organized, 
and, with all the enthusiasm of the 
people, I think that many days will 
not elapse before the Austrians enter 
Naples.” 


-Since the disgraceful termination of 
the Neapolitan contest, General Pepe 
has addressed a letter.to his country- 
men. We quote the passages which 
shave appeared in the hewspapers ; 

ae oper I am almost asham- 
ed ‘to you countryiien, after all 
you have done, and all I have suffer- 
ed, I have no to express 
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«BO the detestation in which I hold the _ bitterly grieve over past events, that 
ih conduct of those who have guided never can be or recalled. 
your councils in the late eventful pe- The opportunity is past, and all 
ah ne riod, or the disgust I feel at the bases Europe thrown a century back in the 
| A ee ness of your conduct on every occa- acquisition of freedom, by your treache 
“ae rele sion when the enemy made his ap- ery and pusillanimity.” 
: ay pearance. You fled, you deserted, | With regard to himself, he ob- 
you submitted; and submitted upon serves :— 
z ‘f Tig the terms of the conqueror ; and this, “ That I am an exile, is nothing. 
a | too, in the face of all your protestae I am content to suffer, and would 
- sBhe tions—of all your pretended enthusi- gladly suffer much more, could I be- 
 ) eh yt) asm for liberty and independence.” nefit the land in which I was born. 
| aa i 4 He dwells for some time on this I have done my duty, and that is 
- es + subject, entering into particular de- alone the consolation that is left me.” 
me ris i tails of the disasters in the Abruzzi, | These concluding words are con- 
ee ¥ and after alluding to what might ceived somewhat in the temper of a 
have been performed there, proceeds still greater exile, a countryman of 
thus :— Pepe—the poet Dante. The follow- 
: Had you made a stand when re- ing passage which Lord Byron has 
E ia i ‘a sistance was so ible, and victory put into the mouth of that powerful 
me fi’ so probable, how different would have spirit, in his late poem, entitled the 
BS en been your situation and mine—how Prophecy of Dante, will form a splen- 
so Fla i different the situation of the civilized did and appropriate conclusion to this 
world !—The fiame of liberty would distressing subject, to which we have 
me aes have spread from the peninsula of no wish to return. The verses are 
4 a8 Italy into the North; and those very uncommonly spirited, and almost re- 
Governments that were the means of concile us to the ¢erza rima—as, in- 
subjugation, might themselves deed, what great poet may not recon- 
S i ve been compelled to grant a Con- _ cile us to whatever vehicle of his sen- 
| Bit ede stitution to their subjects. Itis not timents he chuses? We have not yet 
A if I only who am disappointed,—it is all looked into Mr Southey’s hexame- 
Som mankind—all men who have a spark ters, however, a still more doubtful 
- 3 | of generosity in their bosoms; and, experiment we think ;—and Southey 
ma let me add, that even among your- has not the nerve of Byron to bear 
4 pi selves, I know there are many who him through any thing. — 
Oh, when the strangers Alps and Po, 
. Crush them, ye rocks ! s whelm them, and for ever ! 
Why sleep the idle avalanches so, 
To topple on the lonely pilgrim’s head ? 
Why doth Eridanus but overflow 
The peasant’s harvest from his turbid bed ? tj 
Were not each barbarous horde a nobler prey? ; 
Over Cambyses’ host the desert spread 
Her sandy ocean, and the sea waves’ sways, ee 
Roll’d over Pharaoh and his thousands,--Why, 
Mountains and waters, do ye not as they? 


And you, ye men! Romans, who dare not die, ..,.. 4 
uerors who overthrew t 
Those who o’erthrew proud Xerxes, where yet lie... 

The dead whose tomb oblivion never knewy. .. 


Sons of the 


Are the Alps weaker than Thermopyle?.;, 


Their 


passes more alluring 
Of an invader ?-—is it the¥, or ye, 


to the view. 


That to, each host the mountain gate 


And leave the march in peace, the 


Why, Nature's self detains the Ce, 
And makes your land impregnable, if earth... 
Could be so ; but alone she will not war, 

Yet aids the warrior worthy of his birth 
In a soil where the mothers bring forth meng 
Not so with those whose souls are little worth; 9 7 
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For them no fortress can avail,—the den 
Of the poor reptile which preserves its sting 
Ts more secure than walls of adamant, when 
The hearts-of those within are quivering. 
Are ye not brave? Yes, yet the Ausonian soil 
Hath hearts, and hands, and arms, and hosts to bring 
Against oppression ; but how vain the toil, 
While still division sows the seeds of woe 
And weakness, till the stranger reaps the spoil. 
Oh ! my own beauteous land ! so long laid low, 
So long the grave of thy own children’s hopes, 
When there is but required a single blow 
To break the chain, eae the avenger stops, 


And Doubt and Discor 


step ’twixt thine and thee, 


And join their strength to that which with thee copes ; 
What is there wanting, then, to set thee free, 

And shew thy beauty in its fullest light ? 

To make the Alps impassable ; and we, 
Her sons, may do this with one deed—Unite ! 


GREEK INSURRECTION——ACCOUNT OF 
THE POPULATION OF EUROPEAN 
TURKEY. * 

Are these the vales, that once exulting states 

In their warm bosom fed ? The mountains these 

On whose high blooming sides my sons of old 

I bred to glory ?. These dejected towns, 

Where mean and servile life can scarce subsist, 

The scenes of ancient opulence and pomp? 

THOMSON. 


Tue seeds of political change are 
scattered in such abundance through 
the world at the present day, that be- 
fore one great national movement has 
closed, another opens ; and the people 
of Europe, for a long time to come, 
are likely always to have before their 
eyes, the animating spectacle of some 
nation struggling for the recovery of 
its rights. The more intelligent com- 


munities see the defects of their in- 


stitutions; the more ignorant are ex- 
cited by the pressure Of intolerable 
Reasons to justify revo~ 
ution, and multitudes. prepared to 
embark in it, have increased, are in- 
creasing, and ought to dmefease over 
all continental Europe. And it is a 
striking instance»of the mortification 
which ofi~n attends the deepest laid 
hwaan s hemes, that the peace of 
1815, by which the Holy Alliance 
vainly imagined they had put an end 
to all political dhanges, has been the 


prolific gource of a greater number of © 


revolutions than ever occurred, in the 
world in the same space of times 

The design of the insurrection now 

in Moldavia and, Wallachia, is 

to rescue Euro Turkey from the 


* From the Scotsman. 


Mahometan yoke. . No object could 


be more desirable, and none would be 
more easy of attainment, if the people 
were sufficiently enlightened to see 
their own interest. The Turkish do- 
minions in Europe, though equal in 
extent to France, or very nearly twice 
as large as the British isles, do not 
contain above seven or eight millions 
of inhabitants ; and of these, exclud- 
ing the inhabitants of Constantinople, 
not one-tenth part are Turks. 'The Go- 
vernment, a wretched compound of the 
eps of the tenth century, and 
the feebleness of a worn-out despo- 
tism, seems ready to fall to pieces of 
itself. Its lieutenants openly insult 
its authority ; its revenues are inade« 
quate to any continued exertion ; its 
armies are a disorderly herd, without 
discipline, tactics or activity, more 
formidable to the unarmed peasants, 
whose fields they desolate, than to 
the enemy. ‘That a government so 
disorganized, so feeble'in its resources, 
and supported by so small a number 
of adherents, should rule seven mil- 
lions of men by fear alone, and sub 
ject them to every species of insult 
and injury, gives’ a deplorable view 
of the degradations produced by long 
continued slavery. Though the Turks, 
compared with ‘other nations in the 
same semibarbarous state, are neither 
ly cruel, nor liarly cor- 

rupt, their system has all the worst 
evils of cruelty and corruption. Their 
pride, ignorance, and indolence, are a 
olific source of misrule to their mi- 
setablesubjects; self- tion 
pels them to'silence complaints which 
they cannot redress ; and religious bi- 
gotry teaches them to regard the pro« 
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perty, the happiness, and the lives of 


milhons of Christians, as dust in the » 


balance when weighed against any 
object which may contribute to se- 


_cure or promote their faith. A coms 


mon religion has a healing influence 
in the commerce between master and 
slave ; but when the rigours of sla- 
very are aggravated by the scorn and 
contempt generated by hostile creeds, 
the cup of bitterness is drained to the 


We would wish to enticipate a fa- 
vourable issue to this revolutionary 
movement ; but we cannot forget how 
inary attempts of the same kind have 
miscarried. The Turkish govern- 
ment, though badly conducted, has a 
certain source of security, in the re- 
ligious enthusiasm, complete union, 
and devoted attachment of its Mussel- 
men subjects ; in the great variety of 
the Christian tribes oceupying its ter- 
ritories, who are too strongly separat- 
ed by diversity of manners and lan- 
guage to co-operate in any common 
design ; and in the debilitating effect 
of slavery on the characters of’ this 
elass of its subjects. 

Exclusive of the Turks themselves, 
European Turkey is inhabited by five 
different nations—the Greeks—Alba- 
nians — Wallachians — Bulgarians— 
and the Sclavonic tribes, who occupy 
Servia, Bosnia, and Croatia, Of these 
the Greeks probably amount to about 
two millions, the Wallachians (in- 
cluding Moldavians) are estimated by 
Mr Thornton at a million, and by Mr 
Wilkinson at a million and a half; 
the Bulgarians, judging from the ter- 
ritory they occupy, may amount to a 
million and a half; the Albatiians to 
a million ; and the Servians, Bosnians, 
and Croats, toa million’ more; mak- 
ing in all seven millioris, who aré tris- 
raled aud op by a handful of 
Turks. ‘Were these various people to’ 


unite to avenge their common wrotgs, 


the power of the Turks would -come 
to an end in an instant. But the lat- 
ter, rude as they are, understand the 
policy of tyrants, to “ divide and go- 
vern ;” and the strong bond of’ union 
which the former have in a common 
religion, (with some few exeeptions,) 
and a common hatred of their rulers, 
is not sufficient to counteract the ef- 
fect of the ¢ircumstances which divide 
them. Each of these nations; as we 
learn from Major Leake, has a lan- 
guage of its own ; each is distinguish. 


ed by peculiar manners, customs, and 
prejudices ; and each inhabits a sepa- 
rate district, except the Greeks, who, 
though most numerous in the country 
properly called Greece, are yet found 
dispersed through all the towns of Eu- 
ropean ‘Turkey, generally engaged in 
trade. Out of this diversity of man- 
ners and language have arisen strong 
national jealousies and antipathies, 
of which the 'Turks know how to a- 
vail themselves. When the Greeks of 
the Morea rose in arms in 1770, they 
were put down, not by the Turks 
themselves, but by the Albanians. 
Against these Albanians the Turks 
are now in their turn employing the 
Sclavonic tribes, and the Bulgarians 
of Macedonia. It is thus that these 
nations play into the hands of their 
tyrants, by their mutual and ground- 
less animosities, and become tools for 
keeping one another in slavery. 
Though the present movement is 
dignified with the name of a Greck 
insurrection, it has arisen in a coun- 
try remote from Greece, and where 
the number of Greeks is very incon- 
siderable. The Greeks do not rank 
high in the military virtues ; but the 
Wallachians, upon whose courage and 
zeal more will depend in the first in- 
stance, rank still lower, and have, in 
fact, been more degraded than any 
other nation under the Turkish yoke. 
““'Phere does not exist,” says Mr 
Wilkinson, ‘‘ a people labouring un- 
der a greater degree of oppression 
from the effect of despotic power, and 
more heavily burdened with imposi- 
tions and taxes, than the peasantry of 
Wallachia and Moldavia; nor any 
who would bear half their weight wit 
the same’ patience and resignation. 
Accustomed, however, to a state 
servitude which to others would ap- 
pear intolerable, they are unable to: 
form hopes of a better condition ;»the 
habitual depression of their'minds has’ 
become a sort of natural «stupor and 
apathy, which renders’ them 
indifferent to the enjoyments of life, 
as to the pangs of anguish and afilic- 
tion.” They become indolent, 
says Mt! Thornton, ‘ because they 
cannot ameliorate their condition by 
exertion ; ‘as they become: treacher- 
ous, because treachery is employed to 
discover and extort from: them their 
scanty savings. ‘Their features are 
contracted by care and/anxiety their 
bodics are debilitated by idlencss’ 
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deficiency of nutriment ; and drun- 
kenness, as it lightens the immediate 
pressure of misery, completes in them 
the debasement of the distinguishing 
faculties of rational nature.” “‘ In- 
stead of the rude and hardy virtues 
of their barbarian ancestors, they re- 
tain only a stubbornness in refusing 
what they know will be wrested from 
them; an obstinacy in withholding 
what they dare not defend: they seem 
to think it folly to yield till they have 
been beaten, though they do not 
even dream of making resistance. 
The few Turks who travel through 
the country ; the Greeks who pillage, 
rather than govern it; the Germans 
and Russians, who generally occupy 
it at the first opening of the campaign, 
all employ the same coercive mea- 
sures: an Austrian corporal distributes 
blows before he condescends to ex- 
plain in what manner he must be 
obeyed.” Of their pusillanimity, Mr 
Wilkinson has recorded a memorable 
instance. When a Vaivoide of the 
country, early in the last century, en- 
deavoured to make himself independ- 
ent, a Capigee Bashi, with a hundred 
Turkish soldiers, marched through 
the country, and scized the Vaivoide 
in the midst of his adherents, in the 
town of Buckorest, containing eighty 
thousand inhabitants now, and per- 
haps nearly as many then. The mo- 
rals of the Wallachians are very loose ; 
their religion is a miserable supersti- 
tion, which keeps them idle two- 
thirds of the year, by its numerous 
fasts and holidays ; and nurses a swarm 
of fifteen thousand priests, who are 
the most depraved part of the popula- 
tion. The Boyars, or privileged class, 
who amount to the enormous number 
of thirty thousand in Wallachia alone, 
have the insolent and ‘rapacious ha- 
bits of feudal nobles; |,without one 


spark of ‘their honour or- courage. 
They tremble in ‘the presence of ;the. 


Hospodar or Prince, and submit. to 
the ‘most revolting indignities from 
him, though he is ‘himsélf the slave of 
the low minions of the seraglio. When 
Mr Thornton was at Yassy, the capi- 
tal of Moldavia, a hoyar of the first 
class was accused of fraud. in supply- 
the city with breail. ‘‘ He was 

into'the great hall of the palace, 
and immediately threw himself at the 
feet of the Prince, as he advanced to- 
wards him, hokling in his hand the 
seeptre or staff’ of authority. The 
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Prince continued for some time to 
distribute his blows at random on the 
body of the culprit, retreating all the 
while, in order to prevent the boyar, 
who kept crawling after him, from tj 
kissing his feet, and obtaining for- bid 
giveness before he had sufficiently ex- 
piated his offince.” These Walla- 
chians, so abject and debased, are be- 

lieved to be the offspring of Roman i 
colonies, mixed with the ancient Da- 
cians, a people renowned above al- 
most all the barbarous nations of an- 
tiquity for high spirit, courage, and 
contempt of lite. 

The Greeks are lively, active, intel- Hi] 
ligent, but crafty and hypocritical, 
promis to engage in enterprises, but | 
not distinguished for courage, and it 
easily disheartened by difficulties. — 
Those who live among the Turks 
have, in general, the duplicity and 
cowardice of slaves; but those who ) 
dwell by themselves in the islands, or | 
in mountainous districts, are brave, ; 
hardy, and enterprising, but piratical | 
and ferocious. The Dest feature in | 
the character of the modern Greeks is 
their strong national spirit. ‘The an- 
cient glories of their country are still 
often in their mouths and in their 
memories, and they long ardently to 
emancipate themselves from their pre- ty 
sent degraded situation. ‘The Suliotes, hah 
to whom Prince Ypsilanti affects to at 
appeal, in his address, have ceased to 
exist. They were distinguished a- 
bove all the other Greeks by. their | 
courage ; but they were exterminated . 
by the Pasha Ali in 1809, after a long | 
contest. 

Of the Bulgarians little is known. : 
Those, in the low country, near the 
Danube, probably as much en- 
slaved asthe, Wallachians. ‘Those in 
themountains are described by Pouque- 
ville as;a,simple and rude, but, brave fs 
and hardy race, often engaged in pete | 
ty..wartate, with, their, masters .the 


ur oT’ to gilt 
_ The Albanians are well known asthe 
best soldiers in the, Ottoman empire. 


They possess, the military virtues. ip. 
the hivhest degree, but are scarcely 


capable of discipline, and, are, there~. 
fore,.chiefly serviceable as. irregulars.. 
The Croats, Bosnians,;and Servians, 
distributed along the. most advanced 
frontiers of Turkey, closely resemble. 


the, Albanians. in their. mili cha- 
racter.. They form a sort of border 
militia, and are always familiar with 
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the use of arms. It has been attri- 
buted to their superior courage, ac- 
tivity, and skill, aided by the strength 
of the country, that Austria has made 
so little impression on the Turkish 
territories on that side, while Russia 
has been able to conquer entire pro- 
vinces on the other. 

From this account of the different 
people who occupy European Turkey, 
it will be seen that no country can be 
im more unfavourable circumstances 
for the oppressed forming a union 
against their oppressors. ‘The various 
tribes are separated by difference of 
language, which more than any other 
circumstance makes men strangers to 
one another ; by diversity of manners 
and character, and by old and deeply 
rooted jealousies and antipathies. 
They are so equally balanced in point 
of numbers, that no one predominates 
sufficiently to become a leader to the 
rest ; and either the neutrality or op- 
position of one or two would give an 
ascendancy to the Turks. The Turks, 
badly organised as they are, are not 
more destitute of ‘discipline and mili- 
tary skill than the parties they will 
have to contend with ; and they have 
the confidence which power and ac- 
knowledged superiority gives. The 
Greeks and Wallachians, among whom 
the rebellion has originated, are the 
least warlike of all these nations. It 
is a favourable circumstance, indeed, 
that the Albanians are at present at 
war with the Turks; but the crafty 
Ali will probably avail himself of this 
new diversion in his favour, by mak- 
ing peace with the Musselmen, and 
stipulating for some advantage as the 
price of joining his forces to theirs, 
and assisting them in suppressing an 
insurrection which he has, perhaps, 
been instrumental in exciting. This 
is a course of policy perfectly in uni- 
son with his character. Still, though 
a firm union among the nations tri- 
butary to the Turks is improbable, it 
is not impossible. The cordial sup- 
port of Russia would have perhaps 
effected this. Though Alexander 
published an instant disavowal of all 
connection with the enterprise, it does 
not follow that he is not secretly 
abetting it. ‘The character of the na- 
tions engaged in it leaves him no rea- 


son to dread that their success would. 
lead to the establishment of a free go 


vernment—a 
eyes than a 


eater nuisance in 


ahometan ism. 


And he would necessarily obtain two 
or three rich provinces as the price of 
his assistance. At the same time 
should he really be sincere in his pro- 
fessions, it would be extremely grati- 
fying to see the Holy Alliance, joined 
by the Pope, sending armies and mo- 
ney to support the doctrines of the 
Prophet, and to perpetuate the slavery 
of seven millions of Christians. Sure. 
ly- the British Ministry would also 
send a fleet with orders to preserve 
strict neutrality, unless any insult 
were Offered to the Sultan and his 
concubines. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON PHILO- 
THEUS S DIALOGUE ON REVEALED. 
RELIGION. 


We cannot refuse a place to the 
following additional remarks of our 
thoughtful and original correspon- 
dent A. B. on Philotheus’s last Dia- 
logue—although they are still more 
hazardous than the Dialogue itself— 
but we should here be much inclined 
to close the subject—and, for the fu- 
ture, permit sacred matters to go on 
in their old accustomed track, without 
the intermeddling of either of these 
doughty champions of innovation. 
We believe them to be both perfectly 
well-intentioned—and an hundred 
years hence we know not what opi- 
nion may generally be entertained of 
doctrines such as theirs ; but, at pre- 
sent, they do not look quite the 
thing, and we are unwilling that “ of- 
fences should come,” even under the 
seeming guise of benevolence and 
truth. 

A. B’s. rémarks, however, are 
nearly a sealed letter to those’ who 
will not take the trouble to Ca 
them with the passages to which they 
are appended as notes; and as we 
suppose only a very few of the curious 
will take at trouble, we have the 
less scruple in committing them to 
the winds.of heaven. They are, I~ 
deed, pretty much in the form of the 
Sybil’s leaves, and contain deep 
hung together, with as little eonnet- 
tion as her’s, nor. much) more 
for, we believe, by thei 

Verso tenuis cum vents « 
Impulit et teneras turbavatjamms 
Nunguam dejnde cavo volitanta prendere 
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P. 300.—“‘ I po not say that this 
mode of making Christians is the 
most thorough in its influence,” &c. 
In the regeneration of the world, the 
organization will precede the vitality. 
The dry bones will come together, 
“‘ hone to his bone,” before the Spirit 
breathes upon them. As I prophe- 
sied, there was a noise, and behold a 
shaking, and the bones came together, 
bone to his bone ; and, when I be- 
held, lo, the sinews and the flesh came 
up upon them, and the skin covered 
them above; but there was no breath 
in them.” It is this part of the pro- 
phecy which is now in a course of ful- 
filment. The next will follow. ‘‘ Then 
said he unto me, prophesy unto the 
wind, prophesy, son of man, and say 
unto the wind, Thus saith the Lord 
God, come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live. So I prophesied 
as he commanded me, and the breath 
came unto them, and they lived, and 
stood up upon their feet, an exceed- 
ing great army. 

*‘ Then he said unto me, Son of 
man, these bones are the whole house 
of Israel.” Ezekiel, Chap. xxxvii. 

This prophecy always reminds me 
of a sublime expression in the poem 
of Lucretius. 


His tibi me rebus quedam divina voluptas 
Percipit atque horror, quod sic natura tua 


vi 
Tam manifesta patens ex omni parte re- 
tecta est. Lib. iii. 28. 


But how infinitely stronger is the ef- 
fect on the imagination produced by 
the prophecy ! 

P. 301.—I will not reply to the 
reasoning ofpPhilotheus, (though I 
could prove that his argument. creates 
as great a difficulty as it. removes,) 
but I will state to him. the method of 
attack whigh | mean toemploy against 
his system: andthe sort of defence 


which. it will, be! necessary to provide 


against it. will. make. no direct at- 
tock either on the system of Philo- 
theus. or. on any other. I will set 
My*at to establish my own pri 

ciple ;,and. for this purpose I will em- 
ploy no metaphysical reasoning what~« 
ever, but. merely point out, by ergu- 
ments addressed to the common sense 
of the world, the useful applications 
that may be made,of. my principle, 
and the sublime inferences may 
be deduced from, it, Every other 
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yeinrinie will fall to the ground, un- 
ess it is capable of similar applica- 
tions, and leads to similar inferences. 
The world will judge of the tree by 
its fruits. I will engage on my side 
the three strongest principles of hu- 
man nature, the crassa Minerva, or 
common sense of the world, the /ove 
of utility, and the love of grandeur ; 
and, while I am supported by such 
allies, I shall not be afraid of any me- 
taphysical argument, however plau- 
sible. If I am not mistaken, there 
is the same kind (not the sane degree) 
of difference between the views of 
Philotheus and my own views of na- 
tural religion, as between the philo- 
a of Descartes and of Newton. 
The first is barren, the second is fruit- 
ful. If Philotheus would defend his 
system against this method of attack, 
he must change his mode of reasoning 
altogether. He must transfer to his 
inquiries on natural religion the same 
comprehensive knowledge of human 
nature which forms the distinguish- 
ing excellence of his Dialogue on Re- 
vealed Religion. He must step out of 
that Popilian circle within which he 
has chosen to imprison talents which 
nature designed for a far more exten- 
sive sphere of activity. He will in 
this way feel the extent of his powers 
at the same time that he discovers the 
errors into which he has been led by 
their misapplication ; and the change 
in his opinions will be accomplished 
without any exertion of self-denial 
whatever, as it will tend to gratify, 
rather than to mortify, the self-esteem 
of the inquirer. I can affirm, that al 
the changes of opinion which I have 
ever expeciiased, (and I have had 
much experience of such changes,) 
have been produced in this way. The 
pleasure of discovering a new truth so 
much exceeds the pain of parting with 
an old error, that the last emotion is 
scarcely discoverable in that mixed 
state of feeling which is natural in 
such circumstances. I think there is 
no state of mind so full of pleasure, 
or so full of hope, as that in which 
we change our opinions. 

P. 302.—The effect of religious 
hope in teases, OY happiness of 
ol is per e most important 
of all its Otilities. By increasing the 
pleasures of the aged, it nourishes 
their virtues; and on these virtues 
depend the happiness and the virtues 
of the young. The mutual intelli- 
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gence of age and youth, the mutual 
influence of enthusiasm and expe- 
rience upon one another, is by far the 
best preventive of moral evil ; and, 
when moral evil is prevented, moral 
good springs up spontaneously. (See 
Genesis xviii. 17, 18, 19; and Ma- 
lachi, iv. 5, 6.) 

P. 304, bottom of the page.—“* Now 
this, I say, is unnatural.” ‘The cause 
is explained by Rousseau: “‘ La Phi- 
losophie ne voyage point.” The phi- 
losopher perversely puts his mind in- 
to a go-curt, in order to keep the pro- 
fane vulgar at a distance; and de- 
nies himself the pleasure of pedestrian 
activity, till he loses the relish for it. 
** Ego sane in ea opinione jam diu 
sum, neque egregiam sententiam in- 
quam fuisse que placuit populo, — 
sapientiam vulgari majorem vulgo 
agnosci posse.” Hobbes, De Cive, 
Praefatio. 

P. 307.—The piety of the Jews was 
public spirit, and was not essentially 
different from the patriotism of the 
early Romans. See Psalm cxxii. 

P. 308, note.-—The sentiment of 
David in 2 Samuel, xxiv. 17, breathes 
the very spirit of Henry the Fourth. 
‘The character of this king is the very 
opposite of what is vulgarly called a 
saint. "They differ like the characters 
of Charles and Joseph Surface in the 
** School for Scandal.” The charac- 
ter of David is equally distinguished 
from that of the cold political moralist, 
who mistakes his love of sway, or his 
dread of violence, for the love of vir- 
tue, and overlooks all the generous 
qualities of the poor, in his zeal to 
suppress their vices. Contrast David 
with Eliab, in 1 Samuel xvii. 28, 29. 

P. 309, note.—‘ It is very much 
by the exhibition,” &c. It is only 
by the exhibition of human nature 
that we discover the truth of the 
history, or the divine original of the 
religion. We have no knowledge of 
any nature but our own; and without 
knowledge, we have no foundation for 
argument. 

** What is it wherein ye were in- 
ferior to other churches, except it be 
that I myself was not burdensome 
to your Forgive me this wrong.” 
2 Cor. xii. 13. 

_ P. 311.—It is evident that the spi- 
rit of persecution is not only different 
from the spirit of Christianity, but 
directly opposite to it. It is a 
that pb save to which our’ Saviour 
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discovers on every occasion a partioy. 
lar aversion, I had almost come 
stitutional antipathy. It belongs to 
the spirit of the Scribes and Pharisees 
which he declares to be worse than the 
spirit of publicans and harlots. There 
is as much difference, and as much 
antipathy, between the Christian and 
the Pharisaical character, as between 
the instincts of the dog and the cat, 
Whoever loves the one, will neces. 
sarily hate the other, * with all his 
mind, and soul, and heart, and 
strength.” 

P. 312.—There is an existing aver- 
sion to infidelity, which may be pro- 
moted in the same indirect way in 
which Hume and Gibbon promoted 
the aversion to Christianity, which 
prevailed in that age. ‘ The lord 
commended the unjust steward, be- 
cause he acted wisely ; for the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” 

P. 316, note.—The idea is not clear- 
ly expressed. Philotheus will under- 
stand it, but many of his readers will 
not. ‘The passage alluded to is an in- 
stance of the condescension by which 
the operations of the Deity are accom- 
modated to the infirmities of human 
beings ; from the particular instance 
a general principle may be deduced ; 
and by the aid of this principle we 
may obviate the objection of Clean- 
thes. The religion that came down 
from heaven was designed to operate 
upon imperfect beings, and was, there- 
fore, accommodated to their imperfect 
understandings. It was necessary to 
permit certain natural errors to mingle 
with the divine truths that were re- 
vealed, and to sacrifice philosophical 
accuracy to practical effect. 

By reasoning from such parts of a 
man’s conduct as we understand, we 
may obtain a general knowledge of 
his character, which will assist us m 
explaining the difficulties that occur 
in other parts of his conduct. In like 
manner, by reasoning from such pas- 
sages of Scripture as we appear fo ule 
derstand, we may obtain general prm- 
ciples ; and, by reasoning downwards 
from these principles, we may expla 
some of the difficulties that occur 
other passages. The more principles 
we discover, the more will our 
culties be diminished ; and the gra 
dual di rance of these diff ie 
will be the best proof of the truth 


our principles. Is "it 
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that in this way we shall in due time 
get rid of predestination, arbitrary 
election, irresistible influences, and 
every other such like “ monstrum 
horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lu- 
men ademptum”—those. zdola specus 
of theology which must inevitably va- 
nish before the day-light of genuine 
moral criticism "The true*systeimn of 
Christianity will thus be recovered, 
by applying to the fragments of our 
Saviour’s life and instructions that 
have been preserved in the four gos- 
pels, the same method of reasoning by 
which Dr Simson and Dr Matthew 
Stewart have restored the geometrical 
analysis of the ancients. I think it is 
clear, from the difficulties that oc- 
cur in the New Testament, and from 
the comparison of one gospel with an- 
other, that the discourses of our Sa- 
viour have been not only iiuperfect- 
ly, but even somewhat inaccurately, 
recorded by the historians of his lite, 
and thatcit is by grammatical or 
philological reasoning on the text of 
Scripture that Christianity, in its per- 
tect form, will ever be recdvered. 
Philology must: be aided by philoso- 
phy, and philosophy by imagination, 
and. imagination: by anoral sentiment 
and piety. ‘* The letter killeth: it 
is the spirit that giveth life.” It ap- 
pears to me that this view of the sub- 
ject would become much more gene-~ 
ral if religious people were more in 
the habit of taking their opinions dé- 
rectly from the Scriptures, particular- 
ly tour gospels, instead of con- 
sulting commentarics and theological 
treatises. "There is precisely the same 
spirit of dogmatism on the one hand; 
and of servility;on the: other, in the 
religion of this agey:as there was imthe 
nuturab philosophy of the predecessors 
of Lord Bacon’; and: itsislhighs time 
that we whould. awake ont/of our 
sleep,” and transfer: the independent 
spirit of: to an in- 
quiry infinitely more important, aud 
even more fruitful. «Phe best. method 
of investigation is, k think, the fol- 
_ instead/of our exhausting our minds 
uv dryyphilological disquisition, let ug 
at Omee sect Onr imaginations afloat in 
Search of hypotheses, * by.which we 


, 


There is. no con- 
triving hypotheses, . Phe morte diy potheses 


we have, the, better 5 


ley will clestroy one 
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may reconcile the apparent disorders 
of the world with the attributes of 
the Deity, and let us endeavour to ins 
terpret the obscurities of the New 
Testament by the aid of these hypo- 
theses. If they receive no illustration 
whatever, we know that our hypo- 
thesis must be wrong, and’ we must 
endeavour to invent a better one. If 
a partial and imperfect illumination is 
produced, our hypothesis is probable, 
and ought to be used as a guide till 
we have discovered a better. And if 
we could discover a hypothesis, by 
which the difficulties could be made 
to disappear altogether, I think we 
should not hesitate to adopt that hy- 
thesis as an article of faith. We 
1ave no other evidence of the New- 
tonian system but the full explanation 
which it affords of the phenomena. 

I think that the difficulties which 
occur in the New Testament may be 
greatly diminished by adopting the 
hypothesis of an. Universal: Restora- 
tion, and. by considering the present 
and future misery of the sinner. ra- 
ther as the instrument of sanctifies- 
tion than as the punishment of" sin ; 
and that the light and beauty which 
this hypothesis throws over the whole 
of the New Testament is an evidence 
in its favour, additional to that which 
appears to be furnished by the verbal 
import of particular passages. I also 
think that there is an internal evidence 
in favour of this doctrine which re- 
sembles the internal evidence in fie 
vour of Christianity, and I ean never 
read Mr Erskine’s able work on this 
last subject without making an appli- 
¢atioti of his reasonings which does 
not seem to have come within. the 
contemplation of the writer. —I am 
willing admit, however, that.consi- 
derable difficulties remain, and! that 
the arguments against this doctrine 
are hot destitute of force. I caunot, 
therefore; consider the hypothesis as 
absolutely certain, though it appears 
tome extremely probable. 


another if they are false. The danger pro- 
ceeds from our obsGdacy in adhering to 

hypothesis after it is proved to be false. 
And this obstinacy proceeds from the ‘har- 
reniiess of our minds. -Thése who have 
little, and can produce little, must be’ te. 
niacious of they have. nore ideas 
we accumulate, and ‘the quicker thu ratio 
increase them, the moe we 
There Wiat sear 
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As to the practical tendency of the 
doctrine, I have no doubts whatever. 
It tends to encourage every manly, 
every moral, and every Christian vir- 
tue ; and if it were possible, not only 
to prove its truth, but to establish its 
popularity, the influenceof Christiani- 
ty would be increased tenfold, and 
its progress accelerated in an equal 
proportion. * A. B. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SOCIE- 
TY OF EDINBURGH. 


A rormer Editor of this Journal, 
(the best it has had in our recollec- 
tion) was in the habit of introducing 
into it, fromtime to time, little sketches 
of the more popular communica- 
tions, which had been laid before the 
Royal Society of this city. We be- 
lieve we should have been more suc- 
cessful in the exercise of our high 
functions, if we had kept a steadier 
eye, upon the plain course chalked 
out for us, by this unassuming and in- 
telligent man, who is always equal to 
any thing he undertakes, (sometimes, 
works of great research and ingenui- 
ty,) and who never undertakes any 
thing to which he is not fully equal. 
It is not often, indeed, that the spe- 
culations of the learned body above 
mentioned contain matters very in- 
teresting to the public. Papers of 
science, detached from the subjects 
of common inquiry, may find, no 
doubt, a very appropriate place in the 
Transactions of the Socicty before 
which they are read, but are scarcely 
adapted for a more extensive circula- 
tion ; besides, the Philosophical Jour- 
nal is the proper place for detailing 
such of their conclusions, as are more 
immediately fitted, for peneral infor- 
mation and utility. But there are 
occasional sketches of biography and 
of literary criticism, in which all na- 
turally take an interest, especially if 
they are given by men, whose very 
names carry with them the weight of 
authority. We dclight to read the 
lives of illustrious characters, particu- 
larly when they are written by those 
who are themselves following in the 
course of the same virtuous and ho- 
nourable ambition,—and nothing can 
be more enlivening and refreshing, 


* See the Letter from an Elder of the 
Reformed Jews, in the Appendix to Mr 


Way's Letter on the Conversion of the 
Jews. 


after the hasty and crude criticisms 
which we are all (every human being 
who can read, or hold a pen,) pouring 


out, day after day, on the no less has. 


ty productions of contemporary ge. 
nius,—to listen to the temperate and 
well weighed observations which have 
been matured by years of thought 
and experience, and which arise, so 
beautifully, in a cultivated mind, from 
its youthful impressions of those 
great masterpieces of the poetic art, 
which we may now affect to under. 
value, but which, it is pretty plain, 
our age has never equalled. 

In the two last sittings of the Royal 
Society, we had the happiness to en- 
joy, in full measure, both of thesc 
high literary gratifications. In the 
one, Dr Thomson began to read a life 
of the great Dr Cutten, which, by 
some singular accident, has hitherto 
been a desideratum in biography,— 
and it was a very striking circum- 
stance, that the long and eminent ca- 
reer of his successor, Dr Gregory, 
had but a few days closed, before 
the shade of Cullen seemed again 
to look down upon the scene of its 
mortal labours. While, in one view, 
there seemed here to be some culpable 
neglect of the reverence due to the 
memory of departed genius,—yet, in 
another view, it was delightful to feel 
that distinguished merit and ability 
can never die,—that whenever it is 
brought forward to our eye, thoughi 
at the distance of half a century, 1 
returns with all its native and original 
freshness,—and if, which we trust 
will not be the case, the name of 
Grecory itself shall be as long 0! 
gathering all its fame, yet that our 
children will, one day, have the lively 
impression of his vigour, integrity, 
and genius, brought full upon their 
minds by some kindred spirit, 10 al- 
most the same deep characters 0” 
which we are now meditating amid our 
recent memory and tears. 

This was the feeling which natural 
ly arose*from this late commemoration 
of the achievements of Dr Cullen, 
whose biographer is entitled to great 

raise for the accuracy with which a 
ts investigated the obscure parts © 
his early history, and for that life an 
animation which he has thrown ite 
the narrative. We do not _a 
to attempt any sketch of what oe 
only been begun, and which will in « re 
time be before the public 
plete form. But, in the mean wi" 
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we may safely say, that we have not 
for a long time heard any real history 
that had more of the spirit of a fine ro- 
mance, Or Was more rousing to the 
imagination, than this opening of the 
story of young Cullen and his great 
compeers. There were no less than 
two other distinguished men in the 
same profession, who started with 
him nearly at the same time, and 
from the same part of the country,— 
Dr William Hunter, and Dr Smel- 
lie. They all three were the sons 
of persons in rather straitened cir- 
cumstances, and the last in an in- 
ferior station, in the neighbourhood of 
Hamilton, but, by the independence 
of their minds, their great talents, and 
that noble quality of their country, 
indefatigable perseverance, they work- 
ed their way through every difficulty, 
till they all rose to the head of their 
profession—Hunter and Smellie in 
London, and Cullen as the ornament 
of his native land. The correspond- 
ence between Hunter and Cullen is 
of the most familiar and friendly na- 
ture, and full at the same time of fire 
and genius. There are some letters 
of Dr Hunter, soon after his being 
settled in London, to Cullen, then 
practising and lecturing in Glasgow, 
which breathe the finest spirit of me- 
dical philosophy: and the raptures 
which he expresses, when his eye is 
catching a glimpse of any of the grand 
arcana of nature, almost rise to the 
heights of devotion. Or Cullen was 
originally the preceptor of Hunter ; 
he had afterwards a still more cele- 
brated pupil, Dr Black, who likewise 
became one of his most attached 
friends—We are sure we have said 
nothing of this memoir, which will 
not be fully justified by its perusal. 
The other regale to which we al- 
luded was in the last sitting of the 
Society, (April 30,) provided for us 
by the Patriarch of Scottish literature, 
Henry Mackenzis. This fine ve- 
teran, who sti!] survives the only con- 
necting link, with the Cullens, the 
Kameses, the Huimes, the Robertsons, 
and the Blairs of a former age, came 
forward on this occasion in all the 
vigour of his youthful genius, mel- 
lowed only by the mildness and the 
pathos of age, and ran over, in a cri- 
tique of much refinement and sensi- 
bility, the works of those great poets 
who had originally fired his own ele- 
gant mind, and compared their excel- 
lence in a strain of a very natural 
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and just partiality, but, at the same 
time, with a very light and delicate 
touch, with that of the style of’ poe- 
try most in vogue at present. It was 
delightful to see the eye of Mac- 
kenzie kindling at the names of Dry- 
den, Pope, and Parnell, whose study 
had been the inspiration of his youth, 
and beaming with the assurance of 
an expiring prophet, while in tracing 
with the nicest discrimination the 
different shades of their genius, he 
placed them each on a pedestal, before 
which later Poets must yet learn to bow. 
He dwelt long on the excellence of 
Pope, and vindicated the originality 
and the inventive power of that great 
poet. Invention is not only to be 
found, he showed, in creations of the 
imagination, (although nothing is 
finer in its way as to mere imagina- 
tion than the Rape of the Lock,) but 
hikewise in the most suitable il- 
lustrations and ornaments, whatever 
may be the subject of the poet’s verse. 
Thus, in ethical poetry, there may be 


, great invention of appropriate charac- 


ter, of striking imagery, of animated 
and expressive language, and all this 
is to be found in its utmost perfection 
in Pope. Parnell seems to be a great 
favourite with Mr Mackenzie, as a 
poet of perfect taste, and much sir- 
plicity and pathos. The most per- 
tect of his compositions is, in his opi- 
nion, the Fairy Tale. Mr Mackenzie, 
in his love of the olden time, did not 
even pass over Blackmore. The Crea- 
tion, he said, would well repay an at- 
tentive perusal, and, were it not for 
the unfortunate meanness and ludi- 
crous circumstances into which Black- 
more is ever apt to fall, and which af- 
forded so ready a handle for the rival 
wits to run him down, there is much 
in his poetry to stand the severest 
test. 

Amidst his admiration of the old 
poets, Mr Mackenzie showed himself 
fully sensible of their occasional fail- 
ures. He pointed out some conceits 
which spoiled, as he conceived, some 
of the most pathetic passages in Pope 
or Gray. Pope’s Heloisa not having 
yet forgot herself to stone,” —Gray’s 
‘¢ still in our ashes live their wonted 
fires,”’—are “ concetti” unworthy of 
the noble poems in which they are to 
be found. Indeed, Gray veee inge- 


‘nuously confessed that he did not 


himself understand what he meant by 
that line. Mr Mackenzie, we were glad 
to find, did not omit an ojd favourite 
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of ours, Swift. He gave his poetry 
the full praise of its excellent diction 
and easy flow ; but we do not think 
either he or any other critic are fully 
aware of the pathos occasionally to be 
met with in Swift’s poetry. It comes 
upon us the more strongly that it is 
the less obtruded, and arises from the 
workings of a naturally stern mind, 
that would feel indignant at itself tor 
any indulgence of the gentler feelings. 
Some of the poems to Stella are, to 
our conception, extremely affecting in 
the midst of their inimitable playful- 
ness and gaiety, yet it is a gaiety 
somewhat assumed—there is a deep 
feeling of distress working underneath. 
We specify the one which appears to 
us quite perfect in its way, beginning 


All travellers at first incline 
Where’er they see the fairest sign 5 


and which ends with so much charac 
teristic indignation against the inso- 
lence of younger beauties, mixed with 
such devotion of affection to his own 
faithful Stella. 


Should you live to see the day 
When Stella’s locks must all be grey, 
When age must print a furrowed trace 
On every feature of her face ; 

Though you and all your senseless tribe 
Could art or time or nature bribe 

To make you look like Beauty’s Queen, 
And keep you ever at fifteen, 

No bloom of youth can ever blind 

The cracks and wrinkles of your mind ; 
All men of sense will pass your door, 
And crowd to Stella’s at fourscore. 


But to return to Mr Mackenzie. He 
suid some excellent things on Gray, 
Collins, Cowper, which last he cha- 
racterized as having brought poet- 
ry down to man, as Socrates did phi- 
losophy, and was far from saying of 
him as Lord Byron so whimsically has 
done, that he is no poet at all. In- 
deed, his Lordship, in that clever let- 
ter on Pope, (here we are again leay- 
ing Mr Mackenzie,) appears to us on- 
ly to speak well when he speaks in 
praise. His encomiums on Pope’s 
ethical poetry are quite noble, and 
worthy of his own high powers ; and 
we trust he will ever bear them in 
mind when he is under any tempta- 
tion to start out from the ethics ei- 
ther of poetry or of life; but there is 
** verge enough” in the world for all 
the poets who may swarm into it, 
and there is no need to annihilate the 
others in order to “ give ample room” 
for Pope alone, His Lordship has a 


[May 
trick of writing from starts—yet we 
give him full credit for the chivalry of 
his present defence. 

The most original and important 
part of Mr Mackenzie’s paper related 
to the poetry of the present day, in 
which he exposed two faults intro. 
duced from the German school—the 
inflated, mystical, rapturous, and fi- 
gurative style adopted on all occasions, 
and without any breathing places of 
simplicity and repose. The second 
fault is the reverse of this—the ex- 
treme baldness, tameness, aud unor- 
namented nature of the poetry which 
does into rhyme the most trivial in- 
cidents, and the meanest diction. 
This is not at all to be defended, as 
he very ably showed, by the analogy 
of the sister art of painting, in which 
the actions of the vulgar, and mean 
objects are often painted with great 
effect. In such pictures, the beanty 
depends much on the skill of the art- 
ist ;—a dunghill there is beautiful 
from its colour, and the admirable imi- 
tation—and it is in some moment of 
interest that low characters are brought 
upon the canvass. But adunghill it- 
self is disgusting, and vulgar language 
is much the same sort of thing ;—it 
is not an imitation—it is the thing 
itself. The scenes in Goldsmith's 
Alehouse, &c. are like the finest 
Dutch pictures of low life. They 
are select, and the language has the 
thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn.” 

We have given a most meagre and 
imperfect account of this elegant piece 
of criticism ; it would not heave beev 
fair to have gone more into detail, as 
we believe it will soon be published, 
—and if we have left a wrong mm 
pression of any particulars, the effect 
of this, we trust, will only be t has- 
ten the publication. ‘That it should 
be published has been strongly Te 
commended by Sir Walter Scott, 
who, although himself at the head of 
a modern school of poetry, is m0 Tess 
aware than Lord Byron of the st 

excellence of the 
ead, and we think both theseem meat 

poets, having'so long 08? 
undisputed lauvelsy 
witha generous ‘the t che 
of their great 
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paper, we remember, closes with an 
apposite allegory, which he modestly 
said might be attempted, if any one 
possessed the genius of Addison. There 
is, in truth, no writer now alive who 
has so much of that genius as him- 
self; and it is in its fresh and un- 
abated lustre breaking forth from the 
decline of years, that, perhaps, we 
may find an appropriate meaning for 
the puzzling line of Gray, and may, 
with truth, say of this Scottish Nes- 
tor—=that 
Sull in his ashes live his wonted fires. 


THE DRAMA. 


The City of the Plague-——The Doge 
of Venice. 


MR EDITOR, 


As a relief from my graver studies» 
I have taken to read plays,—and_ per- 
haps I shall write one before I am 
done. I find my metaphysics do 
not go down. <A. B. makes no bones 
of calling them all sorts of names,— 
and I have no reason io think that 
they are in more favour with C. D. 
E. F. or any other letter of the Al- 
phabet, down to Z. itself, which, from 
its queer physiognomy, one should 
suppose has got a very metaphy- 
sical twist. There is something, no 
doubt, extremely deceiving in this 
kind of speculation. When you are 
immersed in it, it appears to be the 
Aoblest and most magnificent of all 
possible mental visions. You seem 
to be untying chains upon which all 
human knowledge ultimately hangs, 
and to be finding your way into the 
most delicate arcana of existence. 
When you are occupied again in any 
more natural pursuits, all your refin- 
el inquiries appear cold and con- 
Strained, and you seem to have been, 
Only, sacrificing human nature at the 
Shine of some fantastic idol. So it is 
Mamie at present, now that I am 
Mame Hume rest, and Locke and 
Ben pause, and occupying myself, 
confess, more delightfully 
With John Wilson and Lord Byron. 

The City of the Plague has been an 
Old favourite of mine,bat Lord Byron, 
by his very proper mention of it in the 
preface to his own drama, has again sct 
me upon reading It isa most beau- 
poem doubt, and is perhaps 


the svbstance of poctry as 


But its me- 


in its dramatic 
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effect. That the man who could 
write it is without dramatic power, it 
would be foolish to maintain,—so 
would it be to say that Lord Byron 
himself has none, but neither his forte 
nor that of Mr Wilson lies, I think, 
in that direction. Indeed, I do not 
know the modern poet’s which does. 
All the poetry of modern times has 
been nursed amid solitary musing and 
study. ‘There is nothing social in it, 
nothing that connects it with life and 
manners. The wonderful genius of 
Shakespeare sprung from the very 
boards of the theatre, and he was in 
constant contact with other dramatic 
writers, keeping his wit on perpetual 
edge by intellectual gladiatorship with 
Ben Jonson and Kit Marlowe, his 
friends or rivals,—and there was, more- 
over, 2 happy humility in the state of 
literature in that age, by which, while 
men were doing the greatest things, 
they really did not seem to know that 
they were doing any thing out of the 
conmon. ‘There is no free exercise of 
genius independent of that infantine 
exercise of it. When Mr Wilson, or 
Lord Byron, or Barry Cornwall, sit 
down to write a play, they have it in 
their heads that they are going to do 
a prodigious thing. All the splendid 
tragedies that ever were written, with 
all the dicta of critics upon them, pass 
in a rapid glance before their imagina- 
tions, and they think they must rival 
some of these fine things. It was bet- 
ter when poor Otway was driven to 
his Muse for a bit of bread, which, it 
seems, after all, he could not get. He 
died, we are told, of hunger ;—but, 
perhaps, it was his hunger which, in 
another sense, has made him-immor- 
tal. Poets now are too much at their 
ease, and have, of consequence, their 
own image too much in their heads. 
This is the worst possible thing for a 
dramatic writer, who should never be 
conscious of his own existence, but 
should exist.solely in the characters of 
his drama. 

Throughout all the City of the 
Plague and the Doge of Venice we 
scarcely ever lose sight of the poets. 
The only scenes, perhaps, which can be 
brought as evidences to the contrary, 
are what I have no hesitation in call- 
ing the finest and most perfect 
in these respective dramas—the se- 
cond scene in the second act of the 
City of the Plague, in which Isa- 
bel and Magdalene are introduced 
quietly conversing on their native 
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} places of abode and old adventures 

4 —and that noble scene between the 
Doge and the Duchess in an ear- 
| ly part of Lord Byron’s tragedy. No- 
thing can be more beautiful and pa- 
a thetic than the first of these scenes. 
ee It is of a very original cast of pathos 
-_ too. It is scarcely possible to read it 
without shedding tears,and yet there is 
nothing extremely melancholy or heart- 
rending introduced intoit. It is a quiet 
pathos, the tears belonging to which are 
accompanied by smiles, and are most 
| refreshing to the heart. Here Mr 
_ Wilson has come forward with great 


power, because he was expressing no- 
thing but the impression of scenes and 
oP feelings with which he was quite fa- 
" miliar, and there is so great a suspen- 
# sion, too, of action, and so much of 
_ | a philosophical calm in this scene, 
= that but little effort was required 
-_ | to adapt the sentiments to the cha- 
a racters to which they are given. The 
t scene between Faliero and his Duchess, 

ee ie in which the very peculiar kind of 
i conjugal attachment which subsists 
\ : between them is so touchingly exhi- 
4 bited—is likewise a scene of no action, 
aN but of mere display of simple senti- 
ment—so that, although nothing 
1, can be either more finely conceived 
1 or executed, it is no great evidence 
of dramatic genius. It is in scenes of 
mS i much action and passion that the test 
a of that genius chiefly lies,;—and I do 
not think either of the poets in ques- 
tion will abide that test successfully. 


ig There are, no doubt, delicate dra- 
A iy matic touches every now and then in 
He: : both, particularly in the first three 
re. i acts of Lord Byron’s drama. The 
1 eh, 4 impatience of the old Doge, before 
‘@ the sentence of Michael Steno has 
ta been announced—the vacillations of 
Py ay a his mind in the course of his dealings 
with the conspirators, are powerfully 
ia | drawn ; yet Tam not sure, but that 
ee bop you see behind the scenes the poet 
at work upon them, and pulling the 
ie ibs 3: strings of his puppets. All the long 
ie Pat, ae harangues are Lord Byron in propria 
persona, and are in no dramatic charac- 

ter atall. Mr Wilson is most dramatic 


when he is deeply tender and pathe- 
tic; his more 4 

generally failures ; there is little cha- 
racter in his drama, except the sainted 
Magdalene, who is a beautiful, per- 
haps original, conception, and no 
less beautifully represented. through- 
out. Lord Byron’s Duchess is an ori- 
ginal character too, but, except in that 


ement passages are 
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one scene, there is not much made of 
her. When she harangues in the se. 
nate, she is my Lord instead of my 
Lady. 

On the whole, the drama has not 
he been mastered by any of our great 
iving poets. I would call both the 
plays I have alluded to splendid poe- 
tical dialogues, but they are really not 
much more dramatic than my prose 
dialogues—and what if I attempt a 
poetical dialogue too? ‘There isa story 
of a Fife laird, who, being asked if he 
could play on the fiddle, (I do not 
mean the Scotch fiddle,) replied that 
he did not know, as he had never 
tried. I certainly did not know that 
I could write a dialogue of any sort 
till I tried, and I already figure, you 
see, as a second Plato in my friend 
A. B.’s imagination. ‘ Still to one 
bishop Philips seems a wit.” Per- 
haps A. B. is a bishop. He must 
be a very droll sort of une, however, 
if he is. Now, this is a fine dra- 
matic specimen, for these three or four 
last sentences are all supposed to be 
spoken aside. But I was saying, that 
I do not sce why I may not write a 
poetical dialogue, in acts, likewise. 
And if I can hit upon a good story, 
I hereby engage, my worthy old Edi- 
tor, for whom I entertain a most pro- 
found respect and reverence, to fur- 
nish you, with an act a month, for five 
months to come. Will not that be 
better, than to put your readers on 
their purgation with great doses ot 
natural and revealed religion ? Throw 
metaphysics to the dogs, I’ll none ot 
them! Instead of being the great re- 
novator of true philosophy, I now 
come forward as the grand restorer 
of the drama! But I do not think I 
can write blank verse. I believe Mr 
Godwin once wrote a_ tragedy, i 
which, by some strange bad luck, 
there was not one line that had the 
right number of feet. We can all, in 
this age, write rhyme, but blank verse, 
which seems plain. sailing enough, 1 
the very devil. My Lord's is rather 
too much in the prosaic order ab Himes, 
and Mr Wilson’s, though brightly 
coloured over with poetry, yet ©'¢? 
hitches off into something very ¥! 
musical. So. does Joanna Baillie 
A tragedy in prose wont do—to 4 
tempt one in rhyme, as you recom 
mend in your last Number, won't do 
either. I must verily speak nothing 
but in blank’ for a month 
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Sir Editor, e’en your 
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When I have the dialect attained, 

Meet for the buskin, then, Sir Editor, 

Ha’ wi’ you! You shall have a tragedy, 

Which shall blaze forth on every theatre 

Of the metropolis or provinces, 

F’en on the self-same night, (free from injunction 
0’ the Lord Chancellor,) soon as my pen . 

Hath written exeunt omnes at the end 

O’ th’ fifth act, as at the turn o’ the gas cock 

It rushes in one moment into thousand 

Lamps, chandeliers, and lustres—yet there shall be 
A female character pourtrayed for thee, 

Fair Siddons, more expressly—thy dove-eyes 
And soft voice fitting dettly.—For the present, 

T am your faithful servant to command, 


PHILOTHEUS. 
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The Albaneserin. A Tragedy, by 
Adolphus Miillner. 


Tue author of this tragedy fills the 
third, if not the second, place among 
the living dramatic writers of Ger- 
many. Goethe enjoys the first, by 
universal consent, but Grillparzer, 
Kaupach, Auffenberg, and others, 
dispute the second with Miillner. The 
present is his latest production which 
has fallen into our hands, and the last 
of four tragedies which within a few 
years have acquired him considerable 
reputation. ‘I'wo of his earlier dramas, 
“ Die Schuld ” and “ Yngurd,” have 
already been translated into our lan- 
guage, and noticed in several of our 
periodical journals. We are obliged, 
by virtue of our critical avocations, 
not wholly to neglect the writings of 
a man who is already so conspicuous ; 
and we select for the subject of our 
observations that one-of his tragedies 
of which we believe no notice has yet 
appeared in our country. 

The Albaneserin is in substance a 
version of Schiller’s “* Bride of Mes- 
sina,” or of any other of the nume- 
rou. tales, the principal interest of 
which turns on two brothers, or two 
friends, loving the same maiden ; and, 
in Our opinion, it is by no means a 
successful version. Basil, King of 
Sicily, married a second wife while 
he had a son living, the offspring 
of his first marriagé, by which, ac- 
cording to the laws of the realm, he 

. forfeited the crown. Like other tres- 

passers, he then found out, that 

*"Yaws were the children of folly,” 


and, like modern legislators, who 
seem to entertain the same conviction 
with regard to all other laws but their 
own, he altered them in a manner 
suitable to his convenience, by which 
he secured the crown on his own 
head. ‘The Duke of Camastro, how- 
ever, whom the old laws appointed 
regent, in case the offspring of the 
first marriage should not be of age, 
took arms to support them and claim 
his right. Basil was surprised and 
nearly defeated. In the contest, his 
wife, who had followed him to the 
field, was trodden to death ; and Ba- 
sil, who narrates this part of the his- 
tory, says, 

** T caused the body to be borne aloft 
on lances; the cowards saw wounds in beau- 
ty, her bloody mantle’s tatters were our 
standard, and, inspired with rage, I turned 
me on my foe. Revenge is mighty,—he 
was defeated—and then first 1 wept.” 

In spite of his momentary softness, 
however, he caused Camastro, whom 
he captured, to be solemnly beheaded 
on the field of battle. Camastro of- 
fered to sacrifice all his claims, if life 
were granted him; and when he 
found his offers vain, he prayed that 
Basil might be cursed.— 

“ As he judges me so let him be judg- 
ed.—Livid and bloody as he now casts my 
ill-fated head on the sand, let him hereafter 
see some beloved head high in the air ex- 
posed to shame. As he broke the law for 
two women, let one deprive him of both 
their sons, and let his grave be unmois- 
tened by a child’s tear.” 

This terrible curse only excited the 
anger of Basil, who him imme- 
diately executed. 

“ A red gleam shot up from the +ho- 
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rizon as his head fell, the earth appear- 
ed to tremble, and hell beneath to welcome 

The curse was spiced with despair ; 
it worked on the imagination of Basil, 
and from that moment he entertained 
a conviction that it would be fulfilled. 

He supposed that it pointed to fra- 
ternal hatred, and he used all the 
means in his power to make his two 
sons love one another. 


‘¢ Fernando, the eldest, the child of a 
bland attachment, was mild like it ;_ no de- 
sire was violent in him, he was happy in 
what he possessed, and blessed in giving. 
You call the diamond pure, the bubbling 
fountain clear, and peaceful the swan ; you 
praise the eagle’s. might, the lion’s mag. 
nanimity,—every single virtuc finds a 
type in nature’s kingdom; but the werld 
was too poor to possess atv image of his 
united goodness.; tn such a soil love sprung 
np spontaneously, like flowers in fertile 
meadows. With Henry it was different. 
He was the offspring of a violent. mutual 
fame, and his whole being one fiery wish. 
To me, the source of every gift, was_ his 
young heart alone attached. I veutured to 
finesse with fate, and denied myself his love, 
though nature bound me to him, to turn 
it on his brether. Whatc’er his eye de- 
sited was given to Pernando, and he, ac- 
quainted with my purpose, gave it to 
Henry.” 

By these means they were brought 
to love one another very ardently. A- 
mong many proofs which Henry gave 
of his attachinent, the sacrifice of* his 
love for a young beauty was one of the 
most conspicuous. In a voyage into 
Italy he first saw and fell in love with 
Albana, the daughter of Alba Longa ; 
and as he was about to confess his af- 
fection, he learnt that Fernando had 
also seen and loved her. Henry then 
suppressed his own passion, and pro- 
moted his brother's suit. The young 
heart of Albana was first softened by 
the fiery vehemence of Henry, and 
then entirely subdued by the steadier 
tlame of his brother's virtues. She 
was united to Fernando. Unfortu- 
nately he was soon atterwards taken 
prisoner ‘by the Moors, and regarded 
by his friends as dead. “Henry “Had 
been the chief cause of provoking the 
contest, he had been unsuccessful; and 
thus imagined’ hitnself ‘accessory 
his brother’s death! Hé still nourish- 
ed also a passion for Alband Which his 
reason condemned. "The conflict’ be- 
tween his cohstiente ahd his love, and 
regret for his ‘brother's’ loss, ‘worked 
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on him till he became sick, and A}. 
bana, out of compassion, nursed him. 
Their early passion was revived - 
Henry supposed Albana hated him. 
and became mad. Basil then deemed 
the curse of his enemy fulfilled, foy 
he had seen, as he supposed, the head 
of one son perched on a ship’s mast, 
and the other was lost to himself and 
the world. | 

At this time, however, a physician 
and a philosopher, who had also beer 
the tutor of Albana, appeared at 
court, and with hope and medicine hx 
restored Henry to his senses, Basil 
then sanctioned his pession for Alba- 
na, and endeavoured to procure a dis- 
pensation from Rome that Henry and 
she might be united in marriage. 
Thus encouraged, they gave way to 
their mutual attachment, and revel- 
Jed in the hope of ‘bliss. The los: 
Fernando, however, (returned to 
plunge them all in ruin. ‘The im- 
passioned and furious Heury forgot 
for a moment every thing but his 
disappointed love, and, in the pre- 
sence of his father, drew his sword 
and provoked his brother to fight. 
But thegentle Albanastepped between, 
and disarmed him with soft words. 
She persuaded him to prove by his 
conduct that he was not unworthy 
of her attachment. Basil was morc 
than ever convinced, by these events, 
that the curse of his enemy would 
overtake him if he did not find som 
means permanently to seperate the 
brothers, and he resolved to send 
Henry to Norway, the cradle of his 
race. In the meantime, Fernando 
first learned of Henry’s prior attach- 
ment to Albana, and of his generosity 
in having sacrificed her to him ;—he 
was also sensible that she loved jhis 
brother and merely henouted him; 
his death alone could allow them to 
indulge their inclinations; aid 
to be out-done in generosity ane pool- 
ness, he poisoned This 
operated so powerfully on ‘the fieree 
unsettled spirit’ of Henry, who was 
conscious’ of having wished ‘his bre- 
ther’s death, and even breathed such 
‘a wish’ 'to Albana, that he“¢ould 
longer -bear to live, and he also ‘put 
an end to his existence, 
the curse of Camastro on B* 
sil. He resigned his*crdwil, and te 
son of his enemy 
arc the principal vente 
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are either narrated or represented in 
this drama; the action of which, 
however, only begins at the period of 
Henry’s madness. All the previous 
history—the marriages of Basil—his 
victory—the curse of Camastro—the 
education of the two boys—their at- 
tachment to one another—the sacri- 
fice Henry makes of his love—the 
marriage and capture of Fernando— 
are all narrated by some one or other 
of the parties. The narration is un- 
doubtedly animated, but when persons 
are seen describing at their ease the 
dangers they encountered, or the 
struggles of their passions, more than 
halt the interest is destroyed :—the 
ultimate result is known,—but when 
the same events are represented, it is 
always doubtful till the termination. 
Such a manner of conducting a fable 
is less felt in reading a work than in 
seeing it represented, and when the 
poetry is good, and the sentiments 
powerful and true, we may like it 
in the closet, and find it tiresome on 
the stage. ‘This fault is conspicuous 
both in the “ Schuld” and in the 
present drama. In Yngurd the action 
is more rapid ; there is less narration, 
but the whole piece is too long, and 
the character of Yngurd difficult to 
perform. The situations, the group- 
ing of the characters, if we may bor- 
row a term from painting, are highly 
dramatic and interesting in the two 
earlier plays, which, with their sim- 
ple and yet beautiful diction, was 
the great cause of their popularity. 
Though we like Yugurd best, it is 
not so popular in Germany as the 
others, owing chiefly, we believe, to 
the difficulty of adequately represent- 
ing it. In the two other dramas, the 
unities are preserved, they are model- 
Jed according to the rules of the 
Freuch theatre. .Yngurd is, on the 
contrary, formed rather according to 
the English or Spanish models, and 
the author Has paid no attention to 
the nities of either time or place. 
This consequence of this 
Plant) Bat there should be much nar- 
ration both in the Schuld and in the 
Albaneserin. We must give Mr-Miill- 
her eredit, however, for haying avoid- 
€d the monotonous confidents of the 
French stage. narrations are 
natural, and better motived 
than those whiehfare evidently and 
merely made: for the information of 


the audience. But no art can give 80, 
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much interest to narration as to ac- 
tion, and there is consequently a great 
want of interest in these two dramas. 

In all three there is a sort of 
uniformity as to the motives which 
the author ascribes to his characters— 
as if he had been compelled to form 
all his plots on one principle. Mr 
Miillner, if not himself a believer in 
fate, makes all his heroes such. “‘ They 
are villains by compulsion,” even 
against their nature; a decree of 
some mysterious being dooms them at 
once to commit crimes and to punish- 
ment. In all his pieces there is some 
prophecy or fore-knowledge of evil 
constantly tormenting his heroes and 
heroines, who struggle in vain to 
avoid it, and are at length the vic- 
tims of a maiden’s dream—of a gip- 
sey’s threats—or of a dying man's 
curse. There is some overruling 
fate in them all, separate and distinct 
from the laws of nature, or the wise 
providence of God ;—some contract 
with the devil, or some connection 
with demons ;—some imaginary be- 
ings who weave the checkered web of 


our life, whom we hear at work,— 


the result of whose labours we see, 
but who are never brought before us, 
—who interpose between conduct and 
its natural results, and governing 
man with a devilish tyranny, never 
allow us to regard him as the victim of 
his own passions. This is a sort of 
misrepresentation of the course of na- 
ture. That superstition which wor- 
shipped storms and floods, and look- 
ed on an eclipse as the anger of a 
God, naturally sought to make some 
other being than man responsible for 
his crimes. Pride makes poets, as 
well as philosophers, endeavour to 
account by imaginary beings or causes 
for events beyond their knowledge, 
and to substitute something of their 
own imagination for the course of 
nature. As long as the existence of 
such beings formed part of the popu- 
lar faith of a nation, as amongst the 
Greeks, they were powerful auxiliaries 
in exciting interest; but when the 
greater part of the enlightened na- 
tions of Europe no longer believe in 
them, it is absurd to make them the 
authors of any series of actions. Mr 
Miillner is evidently aware of such 
objections as these, and probably 
means the following observations in 
the play before us, as a justification 
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** Who can define to man the bounda- 
ries of nature, and the world of spirits ? 
Call it enchantment, conjuration, curse, 
fate, the word is equal; but in life there 
are terrible moments of torment that raise 
miraculously the power of man, and bind 
with words the invisible world.”—** Shew 
me a people, among whom preserved in 
old traditions, solemnized, and consecrated 
by the muse, the terrible belief does not 
exist, that mortal man cannot escape the 
dark constraint of magic.’’—‘* Poetry and 
history, sight, experience, are only various 
shadows of the self-same thing by different 
lights. Truth is unity. In the heart, not 
in the head, is nature known.” 


So that the prejudices of ignorance, 
according to Mr Miillner, are of more 
value than the evidence of inquiry 
and of knowledge. He mistakes the 
fact, however, if he supposes this ter- 
rible belief now exists in such a de- 
gree, as to warrant the poet adopting 
it as the basis of his fable. On this 
subject we are gldd to have some ob- 
servations of Mr Thomas Campbell to 
oppose to the arguments and example 
ot Miillner, and they appear to us so 
excellent, that we shall quote thein at 
length. 

Although we may enjoy a supersti- 
tious mythology without believing it, 
yet we like it better when it comes 
down to us from a superstitious age, 
than when it is got up to the imagi- 
nation like a phantasmagoria at noon- 
day, by the poet of enlightened times 
which have survived such credulities. 
Should an epic author, at the present 
day, attempt to revive the machinery 
of the Iliad, he would not probably 
find its gods and goddesses produce a 
very lively illusion. Whereas, when 
a poet transmits superstitions coéval 
with him, he gives us a picture of 
past existence fresh with sincerity, 
and fraught with authentic character, 
like the 


Rrevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung.” 


It may be doubted if the enlight- 
ened imagination of man may always 
be expected to dwell with the same 
complacency on poeiical resources bor- 
rowed from ignorance and credulity. 
Ancd.one can help suspecting, 
that in proportion as the general reli- 
gion of society becomes purified from 
pager ( on event which no friend 
to religion will regard as visionary, 
the gradual oblivion into which, od 
traditions and mythologies must ne- 
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cessarily fall, will probably affect the 
character of poetry with regard to the 
speciosa miracula of her fiction. But 
supposing the human fancy ceased to 
converse with exploded mythologies 
still the active principle of imagina- 
tion must remain alive, and it wil] 
only change the object of its visionary 
enjoyment. The arts may rise ani 
fall, but the powers of the mind from 
which they spring cannot be extin- 
guished in the constitution of man, 
without a metamorphosis of his na- 
ture, or rather a disease that would 
paralyse one half of his moral fabric. 
And can this be expected from civili- 
zation? No. There is an indestruct- 
ible love of ideal happiness in the hu- 
man heart. Whilst there is a star in 
heaven, man will look to it with a 
day-dream of brighter worlds. As 
long as a mortal and imperfect state 
fails to accommodate the shew of 
things to the desires of the mind, the 
optimism of our hearts will fly from 
the accidents and imperfections, to the 
ideal beauty and harmony of nature, 
and this is but another word for 


. poetry.”* Mr Miiliner does not deal 


with the ideal harmony of nature, but 
with exploded superstitions, invented 
by ignorance and credulity. 

The sum of all poetical justice is to 
punish crimes, which is probably also 
the course of nature. ‘The tragic poet 
should therefore record her decrees as 
they are, fulfil them in her own 
way, rather than make others, or re- 
present her as unjust. Basil’s first 
crime is his marriage contrary to law, 
and his second a murder to strength- 
en himself against his first injustice. 
The natural consequences of such 
actions would be to weaken his autho- 
rity ; his subjects would cease to re- 
spect him, and he knowing that, 
would dread them. Mutual jea 
lousies and quarrels would ‘ensue; 
right to the crown would’ be more 
than ever questioned ; the sucoession 
would be insecure, and: he w } 
constantly apprehensive of a fate s!- 
milar to Camastro.’ Tn the Albane- 
serin, nd such’ events ‘as these’ occur. 
Basil reigns secure; and instead of 
his crimes, the brillient and opposite 
virtues of his offspring are punished. 
The care he bestows on, the educate? 
of his children would: with nature 
__* New Monthly Magadine for 
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a redeeming virtue ; but the poet mis- 
representing her, makes it the imme- 
diate cause of his misery. This is as 
inconsequent and false, as if he united 
qualities which cannot possibly co-ex- 
ist in the same mind. All the con- 
rete of an action, as far as the 
individual is concerned, arte states of 
mind following in a regular and or- 
dered succession, though different ac- 
cording to the situation, habits, and 
opinions of the individual. 
poetical justice consists in accurately 
tracing these states of mind. Fate, 
or destiny, or demons in the poet's 
work, are interposed between man 
and the decrees of nature, which they 
violate as much by representing the 
succession of events, or states of mind 
different from what it is, as if they were 
to sketch, as true, centaurs or any 
other monsters, though it may require 
a larger share of knowledge in one case 
to detect the violation than in the 
other. As long as the poet shares the 
popular belief, we cannot censure him 
for using such imaginary beings ; but, 
in this case, Mr Miillner neither be- 
lieves in them himself, nor do the 
majority of his countrymen. They 
do not heighten the interest, there- 
fore; on the contrary, they destroy 
it, by making men act from motives 
which we cannot comprehend. We 
have, perhaps, extended our observa- 
tions cn this subject too far ; our rea- 
son for doing so, however, and which 
may probably justify us to our read- 
ers, is, that we observe even some of 
the most reasonable critics in Ger- 
many, who ate fully aware of the ab- 
surdity of imitating the ancients in 
some other points, have rather a lean- 
ing to their use of Mute as a poetical 
agent. ‘Tragedies on this mysterious 
principle are somewhat on the increase 
in Germany ; even imour own coun- 
try, some persons af@ yet attaclhied to 
them ; and, therefere, as far as our 
warning voice’ may be of service, we 
have thouglit it right, on this occa- 
si0h, to pat forth such observations 
as or irréd to us on the subject. 

T\ s¥ieious principle which we have 
her s@pposed is the more dangérous 
acted on by Mr Milner, be- 
eatise he recommends it by the’vigour 
OF his conceptions and ces of 
His style. Since the days of Schiller, 
we know no German author so mas- 
culine in his turn of fiitking as Miill- 
ner. He has not yet attained all the 
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grace, flexibility, and lightness of his 
great progenitor ; the beauties of his 
works, indeed, appear fur sought, and, 
at times, laboured. The bright. 
est conceptions are delivered by Schil- 
ler with an ease which makes them 
appear quite natural, though it is 
known that all his latter productions 
were the result of much reading and 
study. In Miillner the thoughts ap 
pear cold, his imagination is not vi- 
vid, and all his best passages are la- 
boured into grandeur. He did not 
begin to write till rather late in lite, 
which accounts tor his wanting that 
fluency which even serib- 
blers attain who begin to scribble ear- 
ly. He is, however, quite conscious 
of his strength, and does not fear to 
descend from his lofty height, and 
dip his wing in the waters of playful« 
ness. ‘Chough -he--does not sink 
gracefully, he always rises again with 
vigour; and he ¢an stoop even to 
vulgarity, because he is sure that it 
will neither detitin nor contamimte 
him. His unnatural plots, the forced 
situation of his characters, and the 
far-fetched distresses, with all of which 
nobody can sympathize, together with 
the vigour of his conceptions and the 
power of his language, remind us, 
when we read his works, of the nd- 
vels of Mr Godwin. In all this gen- 
tleman’s writings, however, there is a 
visible sincerity and earnestness. Mr 


’ Miillner, on the contrary, has a de- 


cided taste for satire and biting cats- 
tic wit. We trace in his works, par~ 
ticularly in his prefaces and annota~ 
tions, a sort of contempt for other 
people, and even for his own labours, 
so that, when his book is read to the 
end, we lay it down with the unplea- 
sant feeling that he has been fooling 
us. High as he at —— stands, 
there is little hope of his ever attain- 
ing the first place in German litera- 
ture. He is alfeady somewhat, ad- 
vanced in life, and he is so constantly 
engaged in petty literary. squabbles, 
that he cahnot command that eqnani- 
mity of spirit’ which, in all the fine 
arts, is so hecessary to enable any per 
son to reach perfection. 
Our remarks have extended so far, 
that we have no room to give,'a5 we 
intended, any other specimens than 
those already quoted of owr’ author's 
manner of writing. 
“From the Schutd and Yrgurd_ be- 
ig already before the public, as far 
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as they are concerned we do not re- 
gret this. ‘The Albaneserin is more 
artificially constructed, and fuller of 
metaphysical remarks, than either of 
the other pieces. There is, at times, 
a play on words, which displeases. A 
prodigious number of passages are put 
in italics, as if almost every one was 
to be emphatic. Directions to the 
performers are also multiplied more, 
probably, than there is any occasion 
for ; though, should actresses appear 
on the German theatre, of which, 
however, we never recollect an ex- 
ample, as we have seen them on 
the Kdinburgh stage, travelling in a 
flowing white satin robe, and silk 
shoes, through a mountainous coun- 
try, it may be necessary to remind 
them to suit their costume to the 
occasion, 


When this article was ready for 
the press, we observed a short bio- 
grat of Millner in a very respect- 
able contemporary Journal.* The 
notices of his life are, we believe, cor- 
rect; but they are terminated by a 
quotation from some French work 
which, in our opinion, does Mallner’s 
tragedy of Yngurd much injustice. 
We are persuaded that neither the 
English nor the French author has 
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ner in which they are brought out 

> 
—the force of character, so to speak, 
which is so strongly impressed on 
all his works, joined to an extra. 
ordinary copiousness and occasional 
splendour of illustration, justly en. 
title him to be considered as a very 
striking and interesting writer. But, 
independently of his own celebrity, 
his present essay claims our notice 
from the intimate relation it bears 
to a subject that is of paramount 
importance, and one, too, which, for- 
tunately, at present occupies a large 
share of public attention. The view 
he takes of it is one of great interest, 
and cannot fail deeply to affect every 
serious and reflecting mind ; and his 
mode of treating it is distinguished by 
his usual strength of intellect, and 
profusion of imagery. We are not 
prepared at present to enter into any 
general discussion about the education 
of the lower orders, but propose to 
give a rapid analysis of Mr F.’s Essay, 
interspersed with a few remarks, both 
on the style in which the work is exe- 
cuted, and the general subjects it 
brings under our review. 

It is a very common, but neverthe- 
less a very true and important re- 
mark, that there is no good thing but 
what is liable to be abused. The 
material elements with which we are 


understood Yngurd, perhaps has ne- 

r ver read it, or the one could not have 
written such absurd remarks, nor the 
other have so blunderingly copied 


surrounded, intended as they are to 
be the means of our comfort and pre- 
servation, may be converted into the 
instruments of our misery and de- 


ing. The tortner enables us to obte 
a ready knowledge, and. retain) pet 


shen Wi struction. And. the powers and fa- 
ix ‘ke culties of our minds, bestowed on us 
to study the lofty mind, and the deep wendened 
“ae hi and sensible objects take a stronger’ 
q Ser= hold. ot the mind, and produce amore: 
Ice. powerful influence om, they passions; 
REMARKS OW FOSTER’S ESSAY oN. Xistence is, mealiged: solely 
the most eloquent and original writers impression on our feelings, lode their 
of the present day, He is evidently i by freq and” 
po d of great vigour, and uncom~ ines able of prodn- 

mon ardour of mind. The novelty of cin d perceptible 
the views he presents to us, and still laws aré 
# 7 more, perhaps, the energy and de- ductive of .the highest benefits, when 
+i termination that are indicated in the acting withinhei here, and 
adoption of them, and in the man- under the tive understands 
’ nan- under.the the understane~ 
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fect recollection of those objects, 
about which we are of necessity chiefly 
conversant. The latter, again, is in- 
dispensable, to enable us to submit 
to those repeated pains and vexations, 
to which, in the ceaseless fluctuations 
of this changing scene, we are con- 
stantly subjected. But both these 
laws are liable to great perversion. 
By allowing the first to operate be- 
yond its natural limits, and without 
due restraint, we become incapable of 
vielding a proper attention to remote 
and intellectual objects, however much 
these may preponderate over present 
ones in magnitude and importance. 
As an abuse of the latter, again, we 
may mention that hard and unfeeling 
disregard, which is apt to be induced 
by the frequent contemplation of dis- 
tress, of those circumstances in the 
lot of others which at first awaken, 
and justly awaken, our acutest sym- 
pathy. 

Now, we apprehend, that it is by 
the perverted operation of these two 
laws of human nature, that we are to 
explain the listless apathy with which 
we regard the intellectual state of a 
large proportion of mankind, a state, 
by virtue of which, it may justly be 
said of them in the emphatic words 
of Scripture, which Mr F. has chosen 
as the motto of his book, that the 
“people perish for lack of knowledge.” 
The evils which result from the lack 
of knowledge are chiefly, though not 
solely, of a moral and spiritual nature. 


They are, likewise, so general, and of . 


such constant occurrence, that they 
call forth no effort of attention, and 
leave no trace in the memory, and ex- 
ert little or no influence on the feel- 
ings. And thus the undue extension 
of two laws of our constitution, adapt- 
ed for very different purposes, becomes 
the source of a mostimpenetrable and 
lethargic insensibility, to subjects the 
Most interesting and important that 
can be sug for out consideration. 
Tcoughothe statements of Scripture 
{fy stro vguand reiterated, though the 
debasir effects of the people's lack of 


know ledgeare obtruded on our notice 


in the’ most palpable form, throtigh 
the while period of their “ long sad 
history,” the warning language of in- 
Spiration sounds in our) eats, like 
Words of an that 
Strike, indeed, upon theg@utward setise, 
but speedily die awayy without’ con- 
veyingyan idea to the mind, and the 
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exemplifications which we behokl of 
the fact in the world around us, are 
looked on with as little emotion, as 
are the features of a landscape through 
which we travel, while all its varied 
scenery is wrapt in the darkness and 
the silence of night; there is, in fact, 
no very distinct understanding of the 
terms of the statement, and no deli- 
berate and rooted conviction of its 
truth; no conviction, at least, that 
leads to deep and permanent feelings 
of compassion, or to active and zealous 
benevolent exertion. This is pretty | 
nearly the state of mind of the careless | 
and unreflecting, and against a ten- 
dency to such a state, the good and 
the conscientious will find it neces- 
sary continually to struggle. 

By way of preface to our review, 
we have pursued a train of thought 
somewhat similar to that with which 
Mr Foster introduces his essay, and we 
have followed it rather diffusely, be- 
cause, while we acknowledge that 
many of his remarks are striking and 
pertinent, there is a vagueness about 
some of them, particularly such as re- ) 
late to the nature and origin* of the i 
feeling he so strongly reprobates, (a | 
feeling, we think, neither novel nor 
ers which, in our view, is 
unfavourable to the attainment. of 
precise views of its real evil. We can 
scarcely afford time to attend him in 
the glance he takes at the state of 
the old world, and the aspect. of mh 
Christendom previous to the Refor- 
mation, before he enters on the chief 
part of the work. Indeed, of this 
portion of the volume, especially the 
first part of it, we must say we do 
not think highly; it bears unques- 
tionably the marks of the author's 
very peculiar and masculine genius,— | 
there is vivid description,—there is 
appalling denunciation,—there is oc- 
easionally profound and original re- Wy 
flection, but there is a-want of cohew 
rence in the traimof thought thet runs bi 
through it, and .though .the subjects, 
noticed in it have some relation tothe 14 
object of the work, we du not see that ae 
the relation was either very close or a 
very important to be traced. "Mr Fos- ) 
ter’s object avowedly is to promote 
the success of the benevolent exertions 
of the societies for educating the Eng- _ 


* Mr Foster refers every such feeling 
té original sin, which is to him what the 
Deus ex machina was in the Greek theatre: 
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lish podr.. Now, we do not séehow 
rpose required a historical disquisi 
this, by way of introdue- 
tion ‘to it ; at least if it be not. quite 
us, it is certainly 
bly too long. Besides, there: little 
definitiveness or accuracy in it. Some 
things are illustrated with undue pro- 
minence; and others equally necessa- 
ry to be considered in order to obtain 
a complete view of the subject, are 
omitted or only incidentally noticed. 
There is a great deal about the Hea- 
en nations, yet we cannot see that 


their want ofa divine revelation can be 


charged to them as culpable ignorance. 
The teelings with which we contem- 
plate these nations of antiquity are of 
an intense and rather melancholy in- 
terest ; but we cannot think itn 

ther for the sake of exalting the 

nefits we derive from Christianity, 
or of proving any of its peculiar doc- 
trines, to represent them, and even 
their very virtues, as. has been done 
by. certain, writers, (among whom, 
however, we do not mean to include 
our author, ).as objects of almost 
mingled loathing and disgust. When 
we. contemplate the numerous in- 
stances with which history abounds, 
of unshakén fortitude, of devoted pa~ 


triotist, and ardent friendship, viewed 


in eorinéction with the darkness in 
which the. most important. subjects 
were involved,—the instances which 
we observe of men panting after 
truth, anxious and r amidst the 
errors that encompassed them, and 
yet not knowing how to extricate 
themselves; instead of bitter and 
acrimonious censure, we think the 
wiser ‘and the juster feeling, the feel« 
miild ently judging chari 
which our teligion is me 
for their wandering, and humble gra~ 
tituide for the better knowledge whi 
we enjoy ; and it might not be altoge- 
ther an unsuitable exercise for some of 
the atern denouncers of heathen virtue 
among us to reflect, if they, amid all 
the obscurity that enveloped them,— 
from the few faint gleams of light that 
penetrated the darkness of theit moral 
atmosphere, could éxhibit in certain 
aspects of their character, so much of 
the grace and the majesty..of virtue, 
what ought we. ourselves.to be «in 
full blaze of that. illumination 
which shines around us? ‘There 


is, however, ‘undou of 
illusive admiration which is apt to be 


oo in the niind by dwelling on 
splendid achievements and cha. 


_raeters «detailed in ancient history, and 


this Mr Foster very ably: and justly 
_» We must pass overall that he 

of the corruptions’ of the Romich 
church, and rather’ come down to 
what appears tous both newer and 
more important; his view:of the state 
of the population of England: since 
the Retormation:, The ‘manner in 
which he dispels that feeling of illu. 
sory complacency, (in so far‘as relates 
to-our own history,) which we: have 
noticed: as operating case of 
Greece and Rone, though somewhat 
unceremonious, is*most’ masterly and 
powerful. We shall quote a 
sage which relates to what is certain- 
ly one of the brightest and proudest 
ages of our literary glory. 

here we ‘cannot help ‘retiarking 
what a deception we suffer to pass on us 
from history. It) celebrates some period 
im a nation’s career as pre-ethinently illus- 
triows for magnanimity, lofty enterprise, 
literature, and original genius. There was 
perhaps a learned and vigorous monarch, 
and there were Cecils, and, Walsinghams, 
and Shakespeares, and Spencers, and Sid- 
neys, and Raleighs, with many other power- 
fud thinkers and actors, to render it the 
proudest age of our national glory. And 
we thoughtlessly admit on our imagina- 
tiori this splendid exhibition, as represent- 
ing, in some indistinet manner, the collec- 
tive state of the people in that age! The 
ethereal summits of a tract of the moral 
world are conspicuous and fair in the lustre 
of Heaven, and we take no thought of the 
immensely greater proportion of it which 
is sunk in gloom, and covered with fogs. 
The general mass of the population, whose 

ysical vigour, indeed, and courage, 

delity to the interests of the country, were 
of such adinirable avail to the purposes, 
and whder the direction ‘of the mighty 
that Wiellled their rough agency, 
is great mass was sunk in such mental 


from the most elevated minds of Athens. 


t was nothing to this great debased mul 
in the coarsest hahits, destitute in the pro 
portion of teh thousand to one of cultiva- 
on, and still to a considerable extent a 
slaved by the Popish’ superstition,—it 


nothing, directly, to them, as td 
forth into. free exercie 


} 
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same. from their illustrious intel- 
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circuit of the island, a profound scholar. 
ship, a most disciplined and vigorous rea- 
son, a masculine eloquence, and. genius, 
breathing enchantnent. Both the actual 
possessors of these noble things, and the 
rtion of society, forming around them 
sphere immediately pervaded by the 
delight and instruction imparted by 
them, might as well, for any thing they 
diffused of this luxury and benefit among 
the general multitude, have been a Brah- 
minical east, dissociated by an imagin- 
ed essential distinction of natures This 
prostrate multitude grovelled through life 
as through dark subterraneous ' passages 
their Yet were the na- 
tion 0 ‘the great aggregate 
which, under that name and image of con- 
sociation, has been historically mocked 
with an impliéd ar in the appli- 
cation of the superb epithets; which a 
small proportion of the men of that age 
claimed by a striking exception to the con- 
dition of the mass. History too much con- 
sults our loye of effect and pomp, to let us 
see in a close and distinct manner any thing 


On the low level of th’ inglorious throng ; 


and our attention is borne away to the in- 
tellectual splendour exhibited among the 
most fayoured aspirants of the seats of 
learning, or in councils, in courts, camps, 
and heroic and romantic enterprises, and 
in some immortal works of genius; and 
thus we are, as if gazing with delight at a 
prodigious public bonfire; while, in all 
the cot round, the people are shivering 
for want of fuel." 70—72. | 


The more courtly period of Pope 
and Addison is. handled as post. al! 
and as vigorously; and to contirm 
his opinions, and to make the eon- 
trast between the two classes of socie- 
ty more striking, he gives an animat- 
ed sketch of the reception which the 
labours of Whitefield and Wesley met 
with among the, lower ranks... The 
view which Mr Foster here illustrates 
is so. humiliating, that .we cannot 
wonder if many of his readers should 
at least wish not to believe it, but it 
is so very able, and illustrated with 
80 much eloquence, that it must) in a 
great measure compel both the admira- 
tion and conviction’ of every thinking 
mind.-——After adverting to all has 
of late been done for the lower ead 
he proceeds to show how much. yet 
Temains.to.be, done, b a 
picture of the leading features of their 

er.at.the preseut day. In our 

unt of this Had the work, we 
sal begin. wi ipsissima verha 

four author, and. we may premise, 
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that we most earnestly wish that the 
state which the following extract de. 
scribes were the state only of chil- 
dren, and these the children of the 


Look, then, ‘at the neglected ignorant 
class in their childhood and youth. | One 
of the most obvious circumstances is, that 
there is not formed in thetr minds any 
thing of the nature of an estimate of the 
life before them. The human being should, 
as early as possible, bave fixed within him 
a notion of what he is in existence for,— 
of what the life before him is for. - 

"It ought to be among the chief of the 
things which he early becomes aware of, 
that the course of activity he is beginning 
should have a leading principle of dirces 


tion; some predominant aim—a general 


and comprehensive p tte 
the divers particular objects he may pur 
sue. It-should be as much in his settled 
apprehensign as the necessity of his haying 
an employment in order to live, that there 
is something it imports him to be, which 
he will not become, merely by ‘passing 
from one day into another, by caitiigt 
growing taller, and stronger—seizing what 
share he can of noisy 
ing appointed portions of work ; 
pe to be, that which it imports bim to be, 
will, of necessity, be to be worthless. and 
miserable.” ——— 
“ Now, we no. more expect to find any 
such idea of a presiding purpose of lif 
than we do the profoundest philosophical 
reflectiun, in the minds of the uneducated 
children and youth. They think “an 


at all about their existence and life if an 
moral reference whatever. ‘They know no 
good that it isto have’ been endowed with 
a rational, rather than a brute nature, ex 
cepting that thus they have the pleasure of 
tormenting brutes. with impunity... 
..% They think nothing about whet they 
shall become, and very little, about, what 
shal} become of them. There‘is,nothi 
that tells them of the relations, for g 
and evil, of present things with future ai 
remote ones. The whole energy of the 
moral and intellectual nature out as 
in brute instinct on present objects, to 
make the most they can of them for the 
moment, taking the chance for whatever 
may be next. are left totally devoid, 
doing is inning of a lifes, 
bet faculty is engrossed in the doing 
it ; and whether it ag any thing to the 
next ensuing stage of life, ox to the last, i 
as foreign to any calculation of theirs, 
the idea of ie their destiny in the 
Not only, therefore, is there an en- 
from their minds of th 
faintest hint of @ monition, that they 
should live for the grand final object point 
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the attainment 
PA a reputable condition and. character i in 
life. € creature ‘of 0 many faculties, 
and entering on an endless career, is seen 
“fn the predicament of snatching, ‘as its ut- 
“most reach of at the low amuse- 


“ments and vices of each: passing day and 


cursing its privations and tasks, and) often 
_also’the sharers those privhtions and the 


a consequetice of ’this 


‘of mind; it follows that the 
whoiate to it be the 


tims of ' ev strong and ‘peremptory 
impulse. © The’ solicitations of sense 
atv) ppetite which can with difficul- 


‘ty be restrained in the best regtilated 


‘Thinids,' may’ be easily conceived,’ then, 
“to operate ‘with’ “uncontrolled furve, 


and ently brutal aggravations on 


minds untaught to think of life asa 


period allotted for a distinct and im- 


ora purpose, and in whom the 


dency to the grossest debauche: 
is not by a 


to relish the pleasures of taste and in- 
‘tellect.: ‘Another, ‘and ‘almost ‘as de- 
‘plorable and demoralizing a feature in 


the character of ‘the uneducated, is 
beholding and fre- 
uently inflicting pain’ on’ the lower 
imals!' ‘We must confess that this 
‘indlination to cruelty is not confined 


tothe lower ranks. A little reflection 


‘however, will ‘convince us, that) if it 
‘be’ relly Mi 
“particularly religious knowledge, to 

‘Tefine ‘the taste,* and by cherishing 


‘habits of calm to mode- 


‘yate and assiidge ‘the ‘violence of” 

“Sion, none but the most uncultivated 
‘and abandoned minds can tolerdte, ‘tiot 
‘to’say' enjoy the scéties of horrid cruel- 
with whith ‘séme “purty ‘of “our 
country te infésted ; we would, there- 
‘fore, ‘recomihient this portion ‘of the 
‘book to ‘our ‘attention, ‘and 


‘ynost | ‘cordial y do we unite with’ Mr 


‘Foster ‘in’ ‘deploring: the failure! of 
Bord skitie’s famous bill ‘for ren~ 
‘dering ctuelty to animals 
trieastré whith did honour 
to’ 'the htenied 
‘venétable statesman: who 

‘as’ the triotaphs 


vt by gen eet 


‘our Jife, tenss to displace a; vicious one. 
she, greatest number, of 


ral sentiment might 


edta 


and sincere attachment to the 
ples of liberty. and justice 
neficial effects of such an ence 
would, in our view, be v sweden. 
able, for, besides the 

tion ‘of crime which it it 
would direct the. attention, and enlist 
the sympathies of the reflecting classes 


about the matter in question, and, by 


their influence and example, the mo- 


ight ultimatel 
to pervade the.v homes 
we. conceive. it. to the nature of 


wise and law, that, by, a peculiar 
kind of it the m 
ral feeling which jit 
thus fostering and securing the means 
of its own and 
k be continued, ) 
nD BY POSTER'S 
SAY ON POPULAR ii 


MR EDITOR, 
‘Tite queries that follow exhibit 
a more cheerful, and, I think, a more 
consistent view of the moral condition 
of man than that given by Mr Foster ; 

and may thus serve 


To vindicate éternal Providence,’ 
the ways of God to man. 


ifs $0, they, will, not be-without their 
use, for Lam persuaded that our views 
of ; vite character have a more 
werful influence.on our own moral 
Dispositions, than, any other, specula- 
Bye opinions whatever. .A confidence 
in the goodness of the Supreme, Being 
to the 
fortune, and, consequent 
established benevolence, 
to thei we may; receixe from 
t, 
that, in th 
melanchaly and despor 
religion, 
flecting, minds 
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‘their real feelings: If -my 
friend’s observation ‘is just, it ie 
to some very melancholy inferences. 
It is most evident, that the prevalence 
of these melancholy affections is a 

t obstacle to all serious and con- 
dential conversation on this subject, 
and even to all serious reflection on 
it. It is natural to avoid allusion to 
a subject, on which it is impossible to 
reflect’ without pain. And, as for 
the philosophical investigation of it, 
it is evident that we are never suc- 
cessful in’ such inquiries, ‘unless 
we delight in the subjedt; ‘avd that 
we cannot delight in a subject which 
naturally récalls emotions of 
and despondency. 1 think one of the 
most valuable qualities in Philotheus’s 
Dialogues is .cheerfulness which 
he has contrived to communicate to 
a subject which so. often 
in avery different-spirits 


These queries embrace but 2 a very , 


small part of Mr Foster's Essay, but 
they suggest some general principles 
which are applicable to the whole of 
it, Perhaps I may send you some 
more queries on the subject, but I do 
not think that this will ya necessary. 


I have sufficiently explained the prin- and 


ciples which. ought» to conduct.us in 

poy inquiry, and many of your rea 
are dou itless better’ able’ to: “pply 

them that T ann, Yours, &c. B. 


1 ‘the degree of 
responsibility is not proportioned 
to the degree of moral perception ? 
And, Whether the responsibility 


which Mr Foster sup in the 
ple is consistent van the ignora se 


which he coneeives to be 


cause of thei# vices? ‘Whether: this 
te of ignorance. ig not in, cases 
nvoluntary Aid, fur it is-in- 


it cin possibly be 


in¢réase our responsibili- 
‘oni the same cath 
that ignorance dimifishes it? 
Hethér ‘our vices do ‘not bear 
lation “Of thé soul’ Wises 
to’ the natural constititjor of’ 
is 10 
‘turing ‘the discases of the 
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‘those’of tlie 
if he would to his task 


patient investigation of causes and 
consequences, the same practical and 
experimental skill, and the same. in- 
dulgence for diseased affections. which 
in hin powen.to 

move? 
dw: Whether the: vices of.anen: 
not often the effeets of their miseries? 
And, Whether a system of moral re= 
which increases the, miseries, 
ssibly cure the moral. diseases 

whi are produced by them ? 
_ 4, Whether our vices-do not often 
proceed from the, want of, that em- 
ployment and excitement, which) the 
active powers of our. nature. require? 
And, Whether..a stem of morality 


which has for, its object, the .preven- 
tion .of evil rather, than,the, produe- 
tion; of, good, on nop lessen the quap- 


tity of.employment and. exeitement? 

hether the. restraints. which, lessen 
the range .of human, action. may, not 
strengthen, the. principles. of, vice ,in 
the same, degree that, they strengthen 
the obstacles And, Whether.an 


tive being; placed. in this, 


tuation, will,mot become. miserable 
consequently vicious? 
6... Whether, in our attempts to in- 
struct the people, we may not uncon- 
sciously mingle our errors'wi 
the religious truths, for which we wish 
to hain their belief and. reverence? 
And, Whether the resistance) to,reli- 
gious, truth,, (which Roster)as- 
cribes sometimes, to. the stupidity, and 
Sometimes to the perversity of human 
nature,) may, not be the instinetive 
repugnance of the, crassa, Minerua,to 
doctrines,,.of which it; feels, the un- 
without; 


to justify its feelin 


the painful 
strong on an eye Jong 


norant is, not, equally, natural 
and. iuveluntary Whether a 
‘ought not te,dea] as ten- 


etl for, 
t. 
first into 
nature dids notimeet ‘with thesame 
runces of e¥il-in the nature’ of 


ings, which the — of 
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this age discover in the nature of 
man? Whether they were not tempt- 
ett to give way)to the same despon- 
dene 
which at last rewarded their perse- 
vérance ought not to encourage the 
moralist, and give him hopes of ob- 
taining the same victory over mind as 
over nature, by pursuing the same 
course of patient inquiry and expe- 
riment ? * 

9 Whether the hostility to the 
dissemination of knowledge is not na- 
tural to men of a certain character ? 
Whither to their limited understand- 

it does not ap to be necessary 
just? Whether it would 
not: be more useful to consider the ex- 
‘pressions of that hostility as obstacles 
to be overcome -by superior art, than 
as crimes which deserve reprobation 
and punishment ? 

‘40. Whether the physical obstacles 
tou human happiness have not been 
the occasions.of exciting and employ- 
ing talents which could not otherwise 
have come. into operation? And, 
Whether it is not probable that they 
have in this way produced more hap~- 

iness than they have destroyed ? 

hether the moral obstacles to im- 
provement may not be still more use- 
ful in this way? Whether virtue 
canbe improved where there is no 
exercise for it, or exercised where 
there are no obstacles? 
Whether the guilt of a moral 
agent is ot limited by the degree of 
his power, and his power by his /now- 
ledge? And, Whether, by chargin 
the agent with more than his at 
guilt, we may not create obstacles to 
his reformation? Whether a heart 
that is oppressed with an idea of guilt 
may not be as averse to self-examina- 
tion asa merchant trembling on the 
verge of bankruptcy, to look into his 
accounts 


ts 
19, ‘Whether the idea of guilt in a 
repenting sinner may not sometimes 
be 2 morbid affeccion, like the idea of 
danger in a man labouring under ner« 
‘vous disease?) Whether there may. 
not be a h iacal state of the 


moral, aswell as of the nervous sys- 


tem? 
18. Whether the man. who pos- 


See Lucretius, Lib. v. 196.) 
_ ‘+ See a little work by John Bunyan, 
entitled, *« Grate abounding to the Chief 
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And, Whether the success: 


| [May 
sessed the’ single talent was not in- 
duced to bide it in‘a'napkiny because 
he ‘conceived his lord: to be a hard 
man, reaping where he had not sow. 
ed, and ga ering where he had not 
strawed? «(Matthew, xxv. 24, 95.) 
And, Whether some of the pular 
views of religion are not eicduned to 
impress such an idea? Whether the 


‘state ofsuspicion and quiescence which 


it produces does not foster’ all the 
vices which proceed from the excess 
of our active powers above the means 
of employment for them? Whether 
vicious affections do not rush into an 
empty and unemployed mind as na- 
turally as air into an exhausted re- 
ceiver ? 

14. Whether the same principle 
which reconciles the poor to the mi- 
series of their condition, does not also 
reconcile them to the vices naturall 
produced by these miseries ? And, 
Whether it does not lessen the deme- 
rit of their vices in thesame degreethat 
it lessens the merit of their patience ? 
Whether the nerves of the soul, like 
those of the body, do not naturally 
become less tender the more cruelly 
they are pressed down and trodden 
under foot ? Whether there is’ not 
such a natural connection between the 
sensibility to misery and the sensibi- 
lity to vice, that whatever weakens 
the former, weakens the latter also? 
Whether the same energy’ of will 
which resists and eradually weakens 
the sense of misery, does not resist 
and* gradually weaken the sense of 
guilt? And, ether the oppression 
to which the poor are subjected does 
not strengthen this energy of will, 
and fortify them both against the 
sense of guilt and the fear of punish- 
ment ? * 

15. ‘Whether we may not raise the 
ideas of virtue in the popular mind in 


* Dr Moore, the author of the’ novels, 
tells the following story of a’ British’ sailor 
condemned to suffer death! for a*crime : 
A zealous clergyman, who visited him in 
prison, ‘enlarged, with great eloquence, 6a 
the severity. and duration of the punish- 
ments reserved for impenitens, sinners in 
the other world“ If it De Te- 

lied the sailor, J hope in God shail 


lime of nature, evén iti ol 
of humaii life, isin fetior the Sublime 
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the same way that we raise their ideas 
of comfort—exhibiting new comforts 
in order to raise their ideas of com- 
fort, and new virtues in order to raise 
their ideas of virtue? (See a remark 
on good and bac taste, in Hume's Es- 
say on Eloquence.) 

16. Whether moral sensibility does 
not depend on intellectual cultivation, 
as the organs of speech on the sense 
of hearing? Whether, to expect deli- 
cate sensibility, where there has been 
no cultivation of intellect, is not as ab- 
surd as to expect elegant speech where 
there is no hearing ? Whether, im or- 
der to excite the moral faculty, we 
must not begin with exercising the in- 
tellectual? And, Whether, by reproach- 
ing the patient with defects which it 
is not possible immediately to remove, 
we do not at once add to his present 
misery, and lessen his chance of de- 
liverance ? * 

17. If you charge the sinner with a 
degree of guilt not charged against 
him by his own conscience, whether 
you will not excite a natural resent- 
ment or suspicion in his mind, which, 
by weakening your influence over 
him, will necessarily lessen your 

er,to improve his moral nature ? 
hether your instructions ought not 
to follow, instead of anticipating, the 
natural progress of the mind? Whe- 
ther there. are not critical periods in 
the diseases of the mind, as in those 
of the body ? And, Whether a skilful 
physician does not feel the necessity 
of waiting for these critical periods, 
before he applies his remedies ? t 
(“‘ And they said unto Jesus, Why 


When I darkened the little light 
that he had, he turned a hopeless eye to- 
wards the window, shook his head, and 
went on with his work of affliction.”.—Sen- 
timental Journey—Picture of a Prisoner 
in the Bastille. 

+ Cabanis, Rapports du Physique et du 
Morale de I'Homme, Tome I. p. 14, &e. 
Sieme edit. 

Rabelais tells a tale of one. that was 
very fortunate in compounding differences. 
His son. undertook the. same, course, but 
could never compound any. Whereupon 
he came to his father, and asked him, 
* What a -t he had to reconcile differences ?” 
He answered, ‘ He had no other but this 
—to watch when the two partics were much 
wearted and their hearts were too great to. 
seek recoticilement at one another’s hands ; 
then tobe a mean betwixt them, and upon 
no other terms.’ After which, the: son 
went home, and prospered in-the same. un- 
Apothegms, § 99. 
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do the disciples of John fast often, and 
make long prayers, and ‘likewise the 
disciples of the Pharisees ; but thine 
eat and drink? And Jesus said unto 
them, Can ye make the children of the 
bridechamber fast, while the bride- 
groom is with them? But the days 
will come, when the bridegroova sliall 
be taken away from them, and then 
shall they fast in these days.” Luke, 
ch. v. 33, 84, 35.) 

18. Whether there is not; in al- 


most all minds, a natural connection . 


between happiness and benevolence, 
between misery and malignity ? Whe- 
ther the progress of knowledge will 
not — benevolence by increas- 
ing happiness, and lessen malignit 
by lessening misery ? Whether it wi 
not strengthen the bonds of love by 
adding to the number and to the va- 
riety of our social enjoyments? 

19. Whether a more complete 
knowledge of human. nature, and of 
the exiernal indications of virtue and 
vice, would not enable us to anticipate 
more early, and to counteract more 
strongly, the mischievous designs of 
one another? Whether this would 
not prevent vicious actions, and ton- 
sequently weaken vicious affections, in 
the same way that the morbid appe- 
tite for intoxicating liquors may be 
gradually weakened by withholding 
the means of gratification ?)» Whether, 
when vicious affections are weakened, 
virtuous atfections (which probably. 
exist in some degree in the worst: 
men) would not become relatively: 
stronger ? Whether ‘the .natural love’ 
of occupation will not operate usefal- 


ly, when it is prevented by asuperior, 


force from acting mischievously?* And, 
Whether useful action, even: when 
its motive is selfish, does not leave be«: 
hind it agreeable’ remembrances, and: 
make the heart more susceptible: of 
benevolent affections? Whether a: 
series of such actions will not pro- 
duce a sort of artificial taste for vir- 
tue in minds where the moral. faculty 
is naturally weak, as a series of anis~ 
chievous actions may produce an-arti- 
fictal taste for vice in minds where the 
is naturally strong: and 

ive 

20. Whether the in’ the 
Gospel was not brought. back.to his: 
father’s house by a sclfish motive? 


Geo: Paradise. Lost; Book 290,. 
Such-applanse.wad beard. 
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(Luke, And, Whether 
Christian; ‘as »well as moral, ‘virttie’ 
will not grow.on the root of self-love ?. 

21. Whether. the. moral, condition 


the. world. does not. proceed, rather’ 


from. the imperfection, than from: the 
of human nature,—rather 
from the absence of good principles 
than from the presence of bad. ones ?. 
Whether our sense of the presence of 
the Deity, our confedence in his goods’ 
ness, and our-desire of obtaining his 
favour, are notin a state of dormancy, 
like. the powers of speech and intel- 
lect in a man born deaf? And, Whe- 
ther the separation of the soul from 
the body may not give us.a more dis- 
tinct view, and a more, impressive 
feeling of the ..Divine presence, and 
consequently, operate. on. our) moral 
nature as a surgical operation on the 
ear of @ deaf’ man might operate on 
his ns _of speech and intellect ?, 
(See Gospel of John, ch. ix. 1, 9 3.) 


ovo 


A pleasing bf -head it was 
dreams that wave before the halfshut eye. — 
- I saip to myself last night when.I, 
went to bed, “‘ To-morrow I[ will write 
a paper for the Edinbro” Maguzine,”' 
but-as ‘had said the same thing every 
night for thé last six weeks, I laid no’ 
great stress on ‘kéeping- my resolution, 
and should ‘probably have gone on, 
saying the same thing for six weeks 
longer, had;d:not hadsuch an extra~. 
ordinary dreamy that: cannot resist 
giving you atavcount of its 
I dreamed;'Mr Editor, that f had 

a thumb-nail, not such a one as Den-+ 
tuas in the’ fairytale I read in my 
youth, which was: long,:dnd sharp 
enough to serve at once the purposes 
of a knifé;! a spoon; seoop;, but! 
more like the thamb-nail recorded in_ 
Sheridan's play of the Rivals, which’ 
was cherished to’make marginal notes 
withal,; :for-euch was the miraculons~ 


ni viet 


_ power of thisnail of mine, that when 


applied to written or’printed cha-_ 
racters; it had' the power of complete- 
ly obliteratitig every’ word! ‘that’ its’. 
author hid dot ‘writtett “with an ‘ho-' 
nest and pure (intention... 
ye authors: of certain: modern, poems 
and romances, at hearing»-of such 
nail, and tejoice it ‘was:only a dream ! 
Be filledoyeeritices, : at’ 
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possession for a few hours’! But I for. 
get, such ‘a faculty would be useless 
to you, since are less: solicitous to 
investigate truth and falsehood, than 
to display your.own wit and talents, - 
to ‘veturn to my dream;: no 
sooner did I.find myself’ possessed | of 
such a treasure of a nail, than I was 
anxious to: make trial of) its 
and the first: book I applied it:to was 
Edgeworth’s Life, a book whose me- 
rits: have been ‘so often! :and: so. va- 
riously canvassed, that I had some 
curiosity to see how it would stand 
the test of such a’ talisman; and I 
protest to you, Mr Editor, on the 
faith of an honest dreamer, that, ex« 
cept a little inflations of vanity, a 
few inaecuracies from — of me- 
sory, a fewlover@harged expressions 
of praise from the daughter to the 
father, and a harmless desire on her 
part to exalt his: fame’a little higher 
than it would go, the book was writ- 
ten with an honest heart and good in-. 
My next experiment was.on a vo- 
lume of' travels in France by a young 
leman, but us he was: a school- 
How and favourite of some friends 
of mine, you will my-not men- 
tioning ‘his ‘name. There! for- 
midable ‘nail made: terrible havoc ; a 
sort ‘of looseness of principle on sa~ 
cred subjects;ia carelessness : whether 
the display of' his'scepticism did harm 
or not, soon made his ‘pretty looking 
volume ‘presenta very mangled ap- 
pearance under the flagellations of my 
of ‘Magazine, but wi | 
a for, to say the truth, 
it is my favourite periodical work, and. 
my disappointment would, have been 
extreme to see it suffer from. the or- 
dea] to-whieh Iwas about to submit 
it; but, with joy-and-satisfaction do I 
say it, that, scarcely a, word became 
effaced, a those few were only little 
exuberances of vanity in some of your 
correspondents, for which you are no 
way accountable, and which perhaps 
human nature is scarcely ever mu 
sublimated..as to; be, totally, exempt 
from ; and I saw, with infinite satis- 
faction, that. the whole’ was; written 
with an earnest desire to promote ve 
great causes of morality.and religion. 
While I was thus agreeably 
ed, methought,«my. servants, brought: 
mea letter: dearest. 
dora. is:acheart: 
never dictated ‘a’ falachood, truth: 
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sincerity always flow: from it,-—here 
at least my nail will be -of' no use. 
Her letter was like its writer, full of 
tenderness‘and. affection ; the last pas- 
sage particularly charmed me, for it is 
natural to the heart of man to desire 
to be loved: only: for itself.| It was as 
follows: Believe ‘me, my dearest 
Cleanthes,' you wrong me in suppos~ 
ing that the circumstances of your 
rank and fortune have any influence 
in determining my choice; were you 
only a commoner with L. 500 a-year, 
I should prefer you to all the world. 
Your unalterable Altissadora.”| Whe- 
ther it was curiosity, suspicion, or the 
confidence of love, I know not, but I 
was suddenly seized vo the desire 
of trying the passage I have just given’ 
of truth ; ‘but. 
Oh! though it was but a dream, I 
tremble while 1 describe to you how 
each beloved word faded away from 
the paper; even to the little syllable 
un, leaving only “your -alterable: 
, the grief of an upexpect 

eke donc me to awake, and in the’ 
confusion of my thoughts I felt almost 
inclined to: try | the: affeetions: of my) 
dear girl by writing to her to 
elder brother of my father had, sud-' 
denly appeared, and that) I had) 
thing left to offer her but my heart,—-- 
but I rejected the unworthy arti-+: 
fice ; for, even allowing that ador~. 
able Altissadora should be so much of 
a woman as to let a diamond necklace 
and a coroneted: carriage have: 
weight in the scale of a husband’s me< 
rits, she shall see how light they are: 
in comparison with a husband's ten-: 
derness and affection. 

_ Sir, yourfriend andadmirer, (though 
unknown) 


CLEANTRES. 
LINES TO THE MEMORY OF A LATE” 
CHARACTER. 
Lawrence of us Father, virtuous Son,” 
Lone threatening Hiding’ th” 

trembling Hope respit’d ‘with’ 
And shrinking Pear foresaw the 
sorrowing hearts could ill sustains 
e bolt. is sped—.we view aghast: 
The mighty ruin fallenvat laste © 
boughs, the forest's ptide, 
Victim of beaven’s own thunder stroke, 
‘Spreads its lamented quin|wide; 


Lines on a Late Distinguished Character. 
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The seatter’d tenants of its shadd) 
With, plaintive, cries the ear 


Thus low on ‘earth Machaon lies, 
To us extinct, that mighty mind; |° 
noble-hearted, true, and: kind: 
The yawning gulf, which all deplore, 
Lies open to be filled no more. eit 


Sprung from a long paternal line, 
For virtue lov’d—for science fam’d—— 
Midst Scotia’s nobles first to shine, 
His high maternal li claim’d;: 
Yet Genius on his favour’d head) 
New honours heap’d—new lustre shed... - 
Sprung from the noble and the braye— _ 
The saint, the scholar, and the sage,— * 
Though round his tomb no trophies wave, 
His fame to every distant age ao 
Shall flourish fresh in vernal grace, |" 
And add new splendour to the race, 


Cold is that heart whose fervid glow)... 
___ Burst forth in many an ardent gleam, |; 
Closed are those lips whence wont to flow. 
Of eloquence the copious stream, = = 
While wit and learning’s blended powers 
Bloom’d fair in academic bowers. 


His was the clear and spotless life, 
Pure as the lucid mountain stream, 
And sordid art and petty. strife, ...... 
And avarice with her golden. dream, 
Shrunk from that candid open mien _ , 
Where truth and honour shohe 
The stream that with diminish’d force; 
_Inriguous wanders. through the'mead, 
Ot hid in shades, directs ,its course, 
Each humbler plant unseen, to feed ;....... 
While verdure fresh, and flow’rets . 
Reviving mark its devious way 


An emblem fair its course supplied 


Of bounty ever fresh and:newy, 
That while it wander’d fanand wide, 
As silent, moy'd.as evening 
And heal'd disease and soften’d Woe » 
That stream, alas! has ceased to flow. ...... 
She who to: bim supremely we. 
_Dwelt in bis generous bosem’s cores 
They who.his pride and,solace 
Joy in.a father’s smile WO 
While o’er the treasure.lost they 
Mourn not, unaided or alone. “lo 
Sickness, and want, and sorrow round! w 
_ Respond with answering soundsiof 
must they mourn the ekill ys 
to. the CUTE y! 

aid that made it, firm and MIE ioe 


iu 


The 


Nat ‘to this favotir’d iste 
Where art|and genitts soar so highy 
Where science mounts her western. 
And heaveri wardclifte her eagle eye, 
Was his much; honour’ 
Who liv’d and thought for all, hia kind... 
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Where’er the sons of science strive 
Our fecble nature’s pangs to aid, 

His fame immortal shall survive — 
With grateful honours duly paid, 

Extensive as the healing art, 

And dear to every generous heart: 


Where Britain’s energetic tongue 
Is heard in East or Western Ind, 
Or Shakespeare’s verse, or Milton’s song, 
Have fancy wak’d, or taste refin’d, 
Beneath the sun’s last lingering ray, 
Or where he first pours forth the day. 


¥rom where Canadian wastes of snow, 
Sullen in wintry guise appear, 

To where the South, with ardent glow, 
Decks with her golden fruits the year, 

Columbia’s sons that name revere, 

To virtue and to wisdom dear. 


Even hostile France, averse no more 
To merit’s just and powerful claim, 
In healing art and classic lore, 
Inscribes the Scottish sage’s name 
Amongst her sons, whose fair renown 
Their country’s letter’d honours crown. 


Yet not the wealth his spirit scorn’d, 
Not all the wreathes his genius won, 
Not all who prais’d, nor all who mourn’d, 
Avail when life’s short day is done: 
To heartfelt virtues priz’d by Heaven, 
The unfading amaranth is given. 


His dear-lov’d country heirs that fame, 
That long her classic page shall grace, 
His offspring, too, may boast the name, 
That sheds a radiance o’er his race ; 
But ’tis his goodness spreads a bloom, 
And scatters fragrance round his tomb. 


THE PRUDENT SQUIRE, 
A Tale from the German. 


A knicut of renown, named Hugo, 
had, till his 50th year, never been in 
love but with a bumper. 
paying court to the fair, he went in 
search of tilts and tournaments, from 
which he always returned victorious. 
In — of time, however, the 
beardless boy threw him out of the 
saddle, and all his disdain was gone. 


He saw at last Angelica the fair, 
And quite forgot his cough and silver hair : 
Whatever ills his forehead might betide, 


Before a month had past she was his bride. 


By good luck, Angelica was a mo- 
dest, well brought up girl, who, by 


her rigid virtue, scared away all the 
gay butterflies that fluttered round. 


the flower of her beauty. Hugo knew 


the tried fidelity of his. 
. Spouse, and loved her as the apple of 
his eye. One morning he rede out to 


The Prudent Squire. 


Instead of 


[May 
pay a-visit to 2 neighbouring brother 
of the lance. Behind him trotted 
Conrad, his old and trusty squire, 
When they had made about half’ the 
journey, the knight suddenly stopped 
and thus began: ‘Listen to me, Con. 
rad,—a thing has just come into m 

head which vexes me. This is the 


.very day that the Reverend Nicolaus 


comes to the castle to read mass for 
my dear Angelica and me. Now 
{ am not very fond of having that 
young spark of a priest within my 
walls while I am absent: these fel- 
lows don’t always remember their 
vows. Do you ride back as quickly 
as you can, and tell Angelica, in my 
name, not to see him till I come 
home.” 

Conrad thoughtfully shook his 
head, and replied: ‘‘ I beg your par- 
don, noble knight, but would my lady 
not decline seeing him, perhaps, of 
her own accord?” “ Away with your 
perhaps,” proceeded Hugo, * I will be 
sure of it by giving her my orders.” 
** Do you think so?” returned the 
squire. ‘ In my simplicity 1 think 
the contrary. Follow but for once 
the counsel of a faithful servant, and 
give no orders in a case so ticklish.” 
** Ticklish here, ticklish there,” cried 
the knight fretfully, ‘‘ What crotchets 
are these you have in your head to- 
day? Do you think it troublesome, 
perhaps, to ride back a few miles?” 

“Oh! if you speak in that tone,” 
replied the other, “‘ I have nothing 
more to say.” On that he put spurs 
to his horse and cantered back to the 
castle. Angelica saw him riding full 
speed, and, not without some terror, 
called from the window: “‘ No mis- 
fortune, I trust, has happened to my 
husband ?” | 

“* No, my lady,” answered Conrad : 
** The valorous knight is only uneasy 
lest any misfortune come, upon jeu, 
if you should take a fancy to mde on 
the large dog.” ride? ride op 
that ugly bull-dog ?” asked Angelica 
full of amazement: believe you: 
have been making too with’ 
bottle this morning impossible 
the knight should have eharged you 
with such @ ridicalous. Gopmmission 

“ T assure you, he did,” answeret! 
Conrad, “ and’ hiswhonowr did 
these very words: {That he knew the 
bull-dog’to be an: animal whieh bit 
furiously if one attempted'to use him 
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as a riding poney, and that, therefore, 
you should not think of taking such 
amusement.” After he had spoken 
in this manner, he turned about his 
horse and galloped off again. “‘ Am 
I awake? or am I dreaming?” said 
Angelica to herself. ‘ That idea of 
the knight is so very strange, that [ 
cannot think there is any reality in 
the whole affair—it must be a phan- 
tom of my own brain. What could 
he mean by such a message? Is it 
not enough that I have endeavoured, 
all along, to learn from his looks, 
every wish of his heart, in order to 
accomplish it? Have I deserved that 
he should extend the limits of his au- 
thority always farther and farther ?— 
that he should lay upon me arbitrary 
and capricious commands? Ah! I 
now remark, that it is foolish to be 
too flexible and submissive! The 
worm which crawls in the dust is trod 
upon. No, Sir knight, it shall not 
go so far as that neither! In spite of 
your teeth, I will ride upon the bull- 
dog, a fancy which would never have 
entered my brain, but for your pro- 
hibition.” 

Here her soliloquy was interrupted 
by a servant, who came to inform her, 
that Nicolaus was in the antichamber. 

** I cannot receive his visit to-day,” 
said Hugo’s lady, “ for my husband 
is abroad. Make my apology to the 
reverend gentleman, and beg him to 
come belt to-morrow. I have the 
highest respect for Mr Nicolaus,” said 
she to herself, “ but he shall not, for 
all that, spoil the merry ride I mean 
to have. I wish the poney were but 
here! I know he must have a soft 
trot, and his teeth shall not deter me: 
he isas gentle asa lamb. O I am de- 
lighted at the double pleasure I shall 
have in putting a trick upon, my old 
snarler, and in trying this new sort 
of horsemanship.” 

In all the nooks and corners of the house, 
Her voice was quickly heard, “* Come here, 
dear Mouse.” | 


Leaving his half-gnawed bones, as thus she 


ered, 
The | in a trice, was.at her side. 
Into: zoom he was by art allured, 
The dor of which the lady straight secured. 
She (gave him something nice (perhaps 
"twas steaks) 
Ani! begged him not to plague her with 


8 freaks. 


In the friendly’ giitse began to draw ; 


The Prudent Squire. 


She next along his back Her snow-white 


She hoped for Mouse’s gratitude, of course, 

And mounted him, as had he been a horse, 

He made wry faces now, and looked about, 

As if this farce’s meaning to find out. 

But yet, by coaxing, he was brought to 

ear 

The pleasing burden of the lady fair, 

Though from the place he did not budge 
one hair. 

Angelica, we may suppose, cared not 

Much, if he moved or did not from the 
spot 5 

She, therefore, for some moments let. him 
stand, 

And then she gently used her leg and hand. 

But all was vain that she might do or say, 

These gentle hints on Mouse were thrown 
away, 

Where now he was, he sullenly would stay. 

Enraged, at last, ** O what an ugly cur!”; 

Cried she: ** Get on, or you shall feel the 

ur 

On that she thrust into his side her heel ; 

He growled, but moved not, as he felt the 
steel. 

Again she used the spurs, with greater 
force ; 

He, surly, bared his fangs—and things 
grew : 

He now springs on—she falls extended on 
the ground, 

His tusks tear in her lily arm a frightful 
wound. 


The lady, thus unsaddled, first, 
with tears, bedewed the floor, and 
then got up indignant. The ill-na- 
tured animal that could not under- 
stand a joke, she drove directly from 
the room. Towards evening, Hugo, 
her lord, returned and inquired, with 
such haste as showed some jealousy, 
if Nicolaus had been there? ‘“* Yes, 
he came,” replied his wife, ‘‘ but he 
was not admitted.” The knight now 
looked with a triumphant air at Con- 
rad, whispering in his ear, ‘* Well, 
Solomon the Wise, do you not now 


pereeive that prohibitions have their — 
use ” 


Conrad, who had not said a word 
about the change he made in the com- 
mission, smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders at his lord’s mistake. It 
was not till the knight, a second time 
turned to his spouse, that heobserved 
her left arm in a sling. He asked 
the cause. ‘“* The bull-dog bit me,” 
answered she, “ and that proceeds 
trom you.” “ From me?” said Hngo. 
“Yes, from no one else,” ‘replied 
his spouse. “‘ Had you not sent me, 
by your squire, a message not to ride 
upon that snarling animal, I, in my 
days, had’ never thought of it.” ‘In 
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silence and amazement our knight 
now hastened forth to question Con- 
rad, who had; it seems, retired,’ how 
that liad been, “What did ‘you tell 
that she was not todo?” 

he. Squire Conrad readily 
confessed the truth. ‘“ Was ‘that 
what I desired of you?” 

in a . * No, certainly it 
not,” the other, “ yet I 
think I managed well. I beg you 
now, reflect how things tiad been, if 
I had told her what you said of Ni- 
colaus? My ‘lady is, I own, the 
jewel of the sex, o one-half an angel or 
even more ; yet, still allow me, Sir, 
to say, she i a daughter of old Eve 
who seems to have bequeathed, on ‘all 
her female race, a no small liking to 
forbidden fruit.” 


MEMOIRS OFTHE REBELLION 
1745 anp 1746. BY THE CHEVA=~ 
LIER DE JOMNSTONE. 
CContinued from p. 237.) 

We have already apprised our read- 
ers, that the latter part of these me- 
moirs is employed in, recording the 
personal pistonyy of their author, which, 
as, will, quickly appear, was of # na- 
ture sufficiently romantic to shew to 
advantage the daring and even des- 
perate character of the Cheyalier ; 
and sufficiently dangerous to en- 
gage the anxious interest of all who 
shall give the narrative of it a 
sal." is, at the same time, well fitz 
ted 'to give us an idea of the wide ex- 
tent of ruined expectations, the cori- 
plicated variety ‘of sufferings, 
the, manifeld instances of unho} 
for escape which, followed the defeat 
which the Pretender’s cause sustained 
at Culloden. And it also shews, con- 
sidéring the menner in which heaban- 
doned | the uncon- 

their fi 
ub fick t éxelusive “Claim on “ott 


in which the’ signal’ 
battle fouiid Gn the | 
the day whith detidéd the’ ‘fate of the 


Prevender's enterprise. 
Kixhausted. with. hunger, 


456 Chevalier de Johnstone's Memoirs. [May 


last nights, asgoon as we reached Cullo. 
den I turned:off as fast as I could to In. 
verness, where, eager to recruit my 
strength by a little sleep, I tore off my 
clothes, half asleep all the while ; ; a4 
when I had already one leg in the bed, 
and was on the point of stretching myself 
between the sheets, what was my 
to — the drum ‘peat to arms, and the 
ts of the piquet of Fitzjames sound. 
e call’ to boot and saddle, which 
like a clap of thunder. 1 hur- 
ried on my clothes, my eyes half shut, and, 
mounting a horse, I instantly repaired 
our army, on the eminence on which we 
had remained for three days, and from 
= we saw the English army at the 
istance, of bout two miles from us,” 
133-139. 


Mesdenala of with whom 
the author had formed a steady friend- 
ship, was killed at his side ;—the ge- 
neral rout warned him of the neces- 
sity of consulting his safety ;—encum- 
bered with boots, and worn out by 
fatigue, he looked towards the emi- 
nence where, he had left his servant 
with his horses, but they were gone ; 
——the sight'of a horse without a rider, 
at the distance of thirty paces, ani< 
mated him: with new: hope ; but he 
found the bridle in the firm grasp of 
aman whom fear had laid flat on the 
ground, though!within reach of the 
English cannon. He could not wrench 
the bridle from the death gripe of the 
- ltroon, and was covered with mud, 

y means of the aes which fell 
at his feet. . 


“ Fortunately, Fein me, Finlay Cameron, 
an, officer in, Lochiel’s. regiment, a, youth 
of twenty years of age, six feet high, and d 
very strong and [serene happened to pass 
near us.’ call on him to assist me, 

pistol to the this man,’ 


stren ‘and Com letel 

Finlay, ‘though 
me to moubt> “He'returhed, took 
his as muchi cease as 


been a child, and threw the lost 
like a 


Be, 
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have the good fortune to make my eseape, 
he bounded off like a roe, and, was in 9 
moment out of sight. We. were hardly 
more than fifteen or twenty paces from the 
enemy when he quitted me. As soon as I 
found myself at the distance of thirty or 
forty paces, I endeavoured fo set myself 
right on the horse, put my feet in the stir- 
rups, and rode off as fast as the wretched 
animal could carry me. 

+ E was too much indebted to Finlay 
Cameron not to endeavour continually to 
ascertain his fate; but all my enquiries 
were in vain. His conduct, on this oeca- 
sion, was the more noble and generous, 
that I never had any intimacy 
with him.” pp. 160, 161. 


When the Chevalier found himself 
in a state of comparative safety, he 
resolved to go to the castle of Grant 
of Rothiemurchus, where he had been 
often, when the rebel army lay at In- 
verness. Intimations of danger on the 
road thither made him change his re- 
solution, and under the guidance of a 
Highlander whom he met, he hasten- 
ed towards Fort Augustus, which he 
reached ‘about midnight. Next day 
he went to Ruthven, and thence to 
the seat of Gordon of Killihuntly, 
where he met several’ of his friends, 
and obtained rest and refreshment, 
now much wanted. | He was delight- 
ed, he says, to see the gaiety of the 
Highlanders at Ruthven, ‘‘ whoseem- 
ed to have returned from a ball, ras 
ther than from a defeat.” °\‘While 
here, this final answer 'came from the 
Prince, “ Let every one seele the meuns 
of escape us he can: a sad and heart- 

aking answer for ‘the brave men 
had sacrificed’ themselves for 
_ The lady of Killihantly would, have 
made author a kind of;.shep 
among..the, wildest ofthe! neighbour 
ing mountains, with: the » view-of af. 
fording. him ani asylum ;' but before 
he decided) its acceptance, he 
thouglhit i¢'proper to consult Rothie- 
subject. He went, 
therefore, ‘to ‘iis house, and ran 
tisk” Of ‘betrayed by the junic 
Grant. ‘From Rothiemurchus he 
with two other gentlemen, to the sea: 
of Gordon of Abachie. In this jour- 
passed Cairngorm, where, 
etting for a moment,our,dis- 
Asters, I rose at an. early hour, and 


immediately to ithe mountains 


among the found 

some’ pretty and beautiful topazes:” 

Before hie’reached Banff, he ‘exchan- 
VOL. vrir. 
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ged his laced Highland dress with the 
servant of a Presbyterian minister, at 
whose house he had slept, for an old 
labourer’s dress, quite ragged, and ex 
haling a pestilential odour, In this 


disguise he went straight to the house | 


of Mr Duff, Provost of Banff, with 
whose family he had) previously be- 
come acquainted. Here he was re 
ceived with much kindness, but was 
greatly alarmed in the morning by the 
sight of soldiers in the res woe 
But the disturbance proved : to ‘have 
been occasioned by some quarrel a- 
mong themselves. Our author had a 
brother-in-law in Banff, who came to 
him, and professed much friendship, 
but would do nothing to secure his 
safety, although, if he had been so dis 
, he might have enabled him to 
effect his escape to the Continent, with- 
out any inconvenience to himself. He 
now resolved to endeavour, at every 
hazard, to reach Edinburgh, that, by 
the aid of his friends there, he might 
be enabled to get to Russia, or to 
France, He set out on his desperate 
enterprise, with a letter of recom- 
inendation from a Mrs Menzie to Mr 
Gordon of Kildrummy, one of her res 
lations. On his arrival at Kildrums 
my, he went, clothed in ‘his stinking 
rags, to the kitchen, where he was 
embarrassed by the incessant ques- 
tions of the servants. 
. ™ One lackey asked me, if I had been 
in the service.of Mrs Menzie? I an- 
swered, with an air of the utmost humility 
and submission, that I had not :yet, bee: 
two months, chambermaid, whispere 
2 a lackey, sufficiently loud to allow me 
o heat her, that Mrs Menzie ought to be 
jammed to send a servant so sha dres- 
sed. Their jatgon, stupidity, and imper- 
\\wearied me’ to death, and irritated 
mie for’ two long hours, when Mr'Gordon 
at length arrived to relieve me.” ps 179s. 


‘gentleman’ treated bim with 


great kindness, and sent him forward 


on. his perilous journey, under the 
scort of a faithful guide, He sh 
uncomfortably on a bed of straw in 
small public-house, but Be ‘had’ pre- 
viously supped on an excellent yout 
fowl, and in the morning was charg 
‘only threepence for supper ‘and bed. 
Javing reached the domains of Tor 
gilvie, he regarded himself as 
amotig his vassals, as he bad Deen 
the army of the Prince.” Here he met 
‘with Messrs Brown ‘and Gordon, offi- 


Gets In the service of France, who had 
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escapeil. from Carlisle, after,the. capi- 
tulation... ‘These, gentlemen told him 
of the to, which, he,,myust ex- 
pose himself, if he persisted, in. going 
towards. the south ; in, conses 
quence, of their. information and, Te- 
monstrance, he . agreed to continue 
with them, under the protection..of a 
peasant of the name of Samuel, They 
all three ate with Samuel and, his, fae 
mily,, and their fare consisted, of .no- 
thing, but oatmeal and. water. ., For 
breakfast they had oat-cake .and wa- 
ter; for dinner they had healsome 
parriteh ;” and for supper oatmeal 
and. water again made into brose. 
The hiding-place, at the head of Glen- 


Prossen, at the end of seventeen days, . 


became too ‘unsafe to be any longer 
trusted, and the resolution had been 
taken to abandon it, and to go farther 
into the Highlands. , With this de- 
sign in view, they went early to bed, 
to lay in a store of sleep.” , Butour 
adventurer slept so soundly, and lay 
so long, that his companions were 
obliged to go away without him, leav« 
ing information with Samuel where he 
should find them. But, though he 
disclaims all faith in supernatural in- 
terference, he hada dream on, that 
hight, which determined him. still. to 
proceed towards Edinburgh.; He 
thought, himself in. that city, in the 
presence of Lady Jane Douglas, to 
whom he was detailing all that had 
taken place in the Prince’s army since 
the retreat. from Stirling.:. In the cir- 
eumstences of the author, a 
dream was extremely natural, and it 
seems to Jaye been the mere.recur- 
rence, of the waking thoughts of his 
agitated mind, But it made him Pen 
solute to set out for Edinburgh. | 
He commenced his, journey. in,t 18 
evening, with Samuel as a guide.,,, He 
had to pass.through Forfar, and oe 
horror of, the Pr esby 
m, it inhabited. ; 
t with no at t 
place,,, except, that the 
king. ofa, dog poor Samuel in 
such. a,panig, that, hecould, mot 
on his, horse, but was held don 


pjand pr 
afer. in with 
friends, who ques- 
to, the object, of 
this occasion, this 
more 


than he had displayed of cou 
passing. the:town. of 


a “Tam go ing,” he, to'bri hom 
a éalf, which I winter in 
country last autumn ; and as to the you 
man with me, as he was without bread, 
have taken him out of charity, and he 
serves meé for his victuals. I intend send. 
ing him back with the calf, whilst I go my> 
self to Dundee to; buy a cow, to help to 


~The friend had a bottle of beer to- 
gether at a small ale-house. Our ad 
venturer acted the part of. servant as- 
signed him, with becoming deference 
and ‘respect for his new master, 
When the arated, Samuel told 
him, Hat bis riend was one of the 
Cente knaves in the country, and 

at, had he suspected how matters 
stood; he would not have scrupled a 
moment to have informed on them. 
On this our author observes, that 


“ artifice, hypoerisy, and the artof deceiv- 
ing, which has been very improperly called 
policy, are commonly supposed to be found 
only in. the,courts of princes, the only 
schools for learning falsehood and dissimu- 
lation; but I saw as much finesse and du- 
plicity i in the false assurances of friendship 
and compliments’ of these two peasants, 
whilst they were drinking their beer, and 
was as completely a dupe in this case, as | 
was afterwards in a conversation, at which 
I happened to be present, between two 
noblemen of the first rank.” p.196, 


Samuel’s next piece. vf’ service was 
point out the castle of Graham of 
untroon, asa place where he, would 
most likely find, an asylum ; as Mr 
Graham, though . he..had remained 
uietly at home, was, known tobe 
muel was accordingly dispate 
e. soon returned, wit ito 
conduct adventurer into, 
closure overgrown with 
they were. soo oined by Mr am, 
at all the. assist: 
ance in bis power .t0; ena him 
nid‘send for his 
et that, 
da ys. nothing 
could come Graham the 
returned to his 


time, his gardener came per 
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was dismissed with’ a gratuity. Mr 
Graham returned;' but ‘finding our 
author drowsy, left him to take his 
sleep. It was now about eleven 0 clock 
of a fine forenoon in. the month of 
May, and he slept till ene, when he 
was awoke by Mr Graham ‘with the 
pleasing intelligence, that he had pro~ 
cured for him the means of’ a 
across the ’Frith.. The faithful gar- 
dener afterwards brought an abundant 
dinner, and, after he had eaten plen- 
tifully, Mr Graham. came with a bot- 
tle of excellent old claret, which they 
drank together. ‘‘ low down in the 
broom.” Mr Graham left him at 
four precisely, at five he was to leave 
the inclosure by climbing the wall at 
a place pointed out to him, where he 
should see the gardener, with asack of 
corn on his back, whom) he was to 
follow- till he entered a wind-mill, 
when an old woman would, conduct 
him to the village of Broughty. The 
plot was admirably managed till it 
came to the old woman's turn to act, 
several okd women happening to pass the 
mill at the moment the gardener enter- 
ed it, and the difficulty was toknow the 
right beldam of the groupe.’ She, how- 
ever, had tact enough to make a si 
nal, which was understood: She wf 
before him: to the village, to see 
was ready ; and, rather t 
the public road curing hy 
he turned. into a plough”. field, and 
lay down ina farroy” in less than 
saw a party of 
a 


five minutes afte 
eight or ten pass the’ place 
he had ‘They were English 
dragoons.» the old’ woman’s cla- 
morous yat his having escaped them, 
made him dread a discovery. ‘The 
village of ‘Broughty was full of sol- 
diers, but Mré Burn; the hostess of 
the publiohouse, whispered’ into our 
author’sear ‘that he had nothing 
tear in. her house. . ‘The’ presetice 
the soldiers, hail’ filled the boatmen 
with. so fear, that, they abso- 
lutely refiased.to take him across the 
FrithiiPhey resisted the entreaties 
loth of our author and of the land- 
daughters, were as 


Venus.” THe’ feat oft 


was more potent’ thaiytheit 
For it’ seems the girls wate their 
beautiful and charming Mally 
Burn, the eldest of the two, disgusted 
at length, and. indigmant their ob- 
Stinacy, said to Rerpister, O'Jenvy,. 
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are despicable ‘cowards’ aid! pols 
Not for’ the world that 
this unfortunate wahs"thken 
in’ our house: pity 
Will you take’ ant oar’? “T'shall ‘take 
another, and’ will row ‘Hiny’over 
ourselves, ‘to ‘the eternal’ same “of 
these pitiful and -heartléss' cowards.” 
Jenny cornsetited without hesitation. 
Chevalier had learned to row'a 
boat when “ir Russia, and, ‘with ‘the 
assistance of these penerous’ he, 
on” this octasion, ied ‘himself’ a- 
cross the Frith of Tay" 


My. two beauties landed with mej) to 
put me in the bighway. that leals ito St 
Andrews; and | took leave of them, deeps 
ly affected with their generous, sentiments 
and heroic courage, experiencing @ seng 
ble regret on quitting them, when [ 
that perhaps 1 should never see 


mes by 
turns, and as they wouk Lonsent to re. 
ceive: any pedcuniar usidation-4 ‘eon. 


trived to slip ten «élye shillings into 


the pocket of vbarming | Maly, whe 
was one of ost pertect beauties nature 


with an elegant shapes and 
the graevs of her sex.!". pp. 
he 


Now on the south side of the Tay; 
our atlventurer, after some debati 
with himselfas to the” course 
should take, resolved to visit a Mrs 
Spence, a distant ‘relation of his in St 
Andrews, town “ full of thé adevrs* 
ed race Of Cilyinists,”’ aha 
“ deserved the fate of dtd G6 
morrib.” “He 'travelled all wight, til 
his feet, what with the coafsénéss of 
his stockings, the hardness of the road, 
and the greatness of bis exertions, 
were so bruised and lacerated, that he 
could searcely move. He received 
little comfort from his cousin ‘Mrs 
Spence ; ‘but she sent hin fiers 
mer witha letter) requesting 
are its ‘bearer hotse 

emyss.' ‘I'he farmer returned thi¥ 
answer,—* Mrs Spenée may tie hér 
' from me, sind give it to who 
she pleases; but she cantiot tnake mi 
profhne the Lord's day by giving 

erse to one who means to travel 
on the Sabbath.” He was, therefore, 
obliged to set out on foot, an und 
itig for which his lame feet thiide hit 
Very iinfit. As‘ ‘he went lim 
along, cursing the Calvitjists; 
determined what to du, he'tecullect 
that an favourite -servatit 
mother’s was married to the \ardetier 
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He knew, indeed, that George Lillie, 


the gardenér, ‘was ‘Calvinist,' the 


furious’ and extravagant fanatic 
im that-part: of ‘the country ; yet, in 
his calamitous circumstances, he re~ 


solved to trust him. 4£U0TARSY 


of Lillie's house, T eagerly the door 
with both hands, to prevent my falling on 


the ground, My strength was totally ex. 


hausted, and I could not have proceeded 


one step farther, to escape even the scaf- 
folds scarcely could my legs support me 
when I leaned against the door. What 
an additional strength is given to us by 
necessity, and the desire to preserve our 
existence in such.a case ag mine, and what. 
incredible, efforts, they enable us.to make ! 
Haying knocked, Lillie opened .the door, 
but did mot recognize me-in my: disguise of 


shut, it: imo my: face, , This added.to.,his 
alarm ;.and- it..was,evident. that.he took 
me for seme robber or house-breaker, for 
he trembled from head to foot. 1 asked 
him if there were any strangers in the 
house His- wife, who was sewing near 
the fire, knew my voice, and perceiving my 
dress, she called. out immediately to. her 
husband, Geod God, I know him; quick 
~—shut the door,’) Lillie ebeyed, without 

examining me, and, following me 
to the ight, also, recognized me. . 1 could 
scarce suppress laugh, notwithstanding 
my pain,at the look of amazement of Lil- 
lie, when he ized me under my dis- 
i Confounded, lost in astonishment, 
and. petrified, he clasped his hands, and, 
uplifted eyes, exclaimed, Q,. this 
does not surprise me! My wife and-I were 
talking about you. last night; and [ said, 


that: would: bet.any thing..in the. world 


that you, were with aecursed race,’ 


answered that he was.in the: tight: th 


clude wag, from, the pri 
ment to the House of, 
had been educated.” But; at pfésent; my 
good George,“ continaed 1; you thiist aid 


ge, hax 
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of Mr Beaton of Balfour, whose house Calvinism ;- but naesuandie 
was at no great distance from Wemyss, ‘* Ah; Sir; do not speak-o 


took him to'a fisherman nated Sal. 
mon, who, with some difficulty, was 
te carry. the Chevalier in 
boa , to Leith, when he. crossed 
over to; sell, his. fish. Qur. adven- 
turer was.sent, to conceal himself in a 
cavern on \the coast: .till. day-by 
But Salmor’s -boat had. caught few 
fish, and. his wife. would.,not let him 
cross to.Leith withthem. _Disappoint- 
ed.of his passage, he returned to the 
house, of. George’s,, mother-in-law 
where he. had, been. before, an 
through her means he got acquainted 
with a person named Cousselain, who 
took him te..Mr,Robertson’s.in. the 
village of Dubbiside, and desired him 
to assume. the ;name his. brother, 
John Cousselain, weaver in Culross, 
a Robertson said he would not lend 
boat,.but that he would. allow 
Cousselain to carry it off; and advis- 
ed them, to,call on Mr Seton, whose 
eldest, son,.had: been jin the army of 
Prince Charles. -He,was well receiv- 
ed by Seton and his. family, , with 
which he. was, an)inmate. for. more 
than a- week....The dread of appre- 
bension made him eager. to. cross the 
Frith, but no safe, opportunity. occur- 
red.:, At length, one of. Mr Seton's 
sons, youth of eighteen, volunteered 
his, services. along, with Cousselain. 
On the night appointed. for. the voy- 
age, Cousselain. was, found, to. be so 
much. intoxicated.as to 
less, but ashis seryices would be re- 
quired to bring back the boat, he was 
stretched outin its bottom., ‘The boat 
was. small—the sea was rough-—Cous- 
our author ,rowed like .galleyrslavesy 
they, effegted a Jending;, 
o clock, in, the, morni OD», part. 
e coast near the field. ofthe bet 


brought to remerh brance 
of the: battles Whew # spot 
where I sew thirtcen’ hundred: 
soners guarded by eighty.Adi ray 
sat down | to and 

ands of Canary wingywhish 


T thi 
Au I’ wan’ iftaid of being’ 


tow went straight:to Bdinth to 
seek an asylum in Beith, 


my old governess; Mie iSlythe, who had 


ia 
4 
3.2 
beggar. Uesaid to me several times with 
impatience, evident alarm, ‘-Who- are 
you ?7+—-Whatis your business ?—-Or whom 
do you want?’ -J:made, no reply, but.ad- 
| vanced inside ef the door, lest he should 
\ | 
‘ | 
me 1p escamne the walliows! pm. 214. 


heen twenty-two years in the seryice of my. 
mother, and icularly insrusted with 
care of .me, having received. me from 

nurse whea only.a twelvemonth old.” p. 


Mrs Blythe received ‘hitn with the 
utmost and then wert to 
Edinburgh to acquaint his father and’ 
health and ‘safety: ‘Mr 
Blythe was a Calvinist, and the sworn 
enemy of the House of” Stuart; yet, 
duting’ his wife’s absenée, he showed 
his forlorn’ guest all the hiding-places’ 
in his house, and:as, it seers, he was’ 
an occasional dealer’ in’ contrabarid 
goods, some of them were stifficiently - 
recondite. Mrs Blythe returned! wi 
clothes and other necessaries, and his 
father came to him’ next day, and 
staid till’ nine o'clock ‘in the evening. 
He learned from his‘ ‘father that his 
mother was ill, but as'the danger of 
discovery was great,’ he was not suf- 
fered to visit her. What #’cruel 
situation,” he exclaims, **'to’ be so 
near'a mother, whom had such 
son for loving tenderly, without be- 
ing able to embrace her!"- At this 
time Edinburgh and Leith were filled 
with ‘Hessian ‘and English troops, and 
two serjeants called Mrs Blythe 
with billets for lodging. “Mr Blythe's 
hiding- places’ were now, to all appeat- 
ance, to be put to the test of their’ 
boasted ' secrecy. Mr Blythe, how- 
ever, got an exemption, and: ‘the ser~ 
jeants went away. 

In the’ afternoon of the next day 
Lady Jane Douglas called on’ him, to 
whom hetold all his adventures since 
the’ battle of Culloden. dream 
here recurred to’ his ‘retnembrance, 
but he made no mention of it. ‘Lady 
Jane offéted him au asyluri in her 
house at. Drumsheugh, so he resumed 
his ragsy\and> went to it that 
night. At hetdesite he’ was 
by the gardéfier).the only one of 
servants whom she dared entrust with 
the.seeret,,into her apartment, in his 


Fle found Mr Stewart, whom. safe.to 
y; Jane afterwards married, and a 
relation of his-own, waiting to 
mie 


hosis.' He was then 
Shownto the chamber allottéd to hinr, 
having made a of hig 


he ite to the gato 
dener to His life 
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the necessity of keepin fom - 
him. : the: 


had strong suspicions. of 4 mysteryy 
and her attempts. to-clear it up,became 


very troublesome... Inv his sechusion,, 
our author acquired 4: strong liking te 
reading, and was supplied with books 
by his generous 


design, after. consulti 
friends, was,, to, go., 
thence to, escape...to,.the 

When he had been 
concealment, 


made him to the» proposal 
hey 


cessive heat of my situ 
which was like an oven, slmost deprive 
me of respiration.» Mr Stewart came: to 
see me from time to time,and-exhorted | 
me to be patient; and, indeed, I had need 
of patience, for my sufferings ‘were 
sionally so that I was somes 
times te ive the hay'to the’ devil; 
and expose myself to whatever might-haps 
pens rather to continue where was: 
y regard for Lady Jane alone’ restrained 
me. After the most dreadful sufferings, 
from ten o'clock in the. morning till nine 
at night, rémaining always: in» the ae 
attitude, without power to:stir myself and 
bathed in sweat,’ f was at length relieved. 
But ‘when T came out-of the hay my body 
was so bruised, and I was ‘so weak; front 
| excessive transpiration, that it was with 
difficulty 1 could walk, leaning onthe arm 
of Mr Stewart; for my legs could 
aged tothink 


no person having 
I was always of opinion that’ theywould 
not dare to do so on doubtful information, — 
and they could: obtain no certain informa- 
five cept through the gardener, of whose 

i 
considérable length of time, during” 


Tt. was, however, no, longer 
is stay, Reet, 


kn land was, therefore, arranged. 
to’ bid him adieti; 
he he hot go-to visit tiis mother. 


Jane bad been assured for 
whic 


burgh; and the plano 
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| 
do not think it possible to suffer 
more than I did the whole ‘day ;» the bP 
weather was fine, but very warm; the 
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precious to: me, as it was the work’of a 
mistress. Having fokled up my hair, 1 
put on.a black wig, which hung down over 
my shoulders, and Lady Jane blackened 
my, eye-brows; but with this disguise I. 
was .by no means so completely metanior.. 
phesed, as. in, my beggar’s dress. This 
amiable latly, who could not be at ease on, 
my accoint till she knew I had proceeded, 
without accident, some leagues from Edin- 
burgh, where I should: be less exposed to 
meet any petsons of my acquaintance than’ 
in the neighbourhood of that city, sent her 
servant, on her saddle-horse, to accompany. 
me the first;two leagues, that she might. 
know how I succeeded.” pp. 254, 255. 


At a public-house where he dined, 
he was alarmed on meeting a Mr 
Seott, abanker in Edinburgh, to: 
whom hewas known. On the fourth’ 
day of his ‘journey; when within two 
miles'of Stanford, he ‘suddenly came” 
up with coyered waggotis, from’ 
one of which, “as ‘he rode past, 
heard a voice call out,—‘* See, see! 
if there is man, on, horseback, 
who. resembles; our, rebel captain . as. 
much as one drop .of water resembles. 
another!) and Jvheard my name. pro-. 
nounced at: same time.” The 
waggons’ were ‘filled with soldiers: 
wounded’ ‘at’ Culloden” carrying to 


Chelsea Fospital:" After this unex- 


pected recognition ‘he could not ’sleep 
at Statnfurd, but went at full’ gallop’ 
eight miles beyond it. But this ef-' 
fort, as he bad that day travelled 
more than forty. miles before, nearly 
proved fatal-to'his horse. how-~. 
ever, soon recovered trom his fatigues, 
was again able to take the road’ be- 
fore ‘two o'clock the next morning,’ 
and arrived ‘in London on. the 'se-' 
venth day’ after his departure from 
When in’ London in ‘1740; he 
had fallen in love with a lady ‘of 
rank, -éighteen years of aye, and 
of ‘extraordinary beauty: * She 
herself ignorant ‘of of 
her celestial figure,’ and ' the power 
of her ¢harmns. «She was the’ niece of: 
my frierid;! and! at only daughter.’ 
Her futher ‘was of! ar ancient English’ 
family, thevyotnger branch 
is very illustrions, and bears the title» 
of Duke.” During the last years: 
very. 

by the bye,) bat his Tote was 


went in quest of this 
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[May 
paragon, twenty-four hours after his 
arrival ‘in London. Both the lady 
and her uncle were at home; they 
received him with much kindness, 
and asked him not only to the 
day with them, but to make their 
house his: home while in London, 
For several weeks he passed the great. 
er we of every day with this object: 
of his devotion ;. at length he made a 
declaration of his:love, which in due 
time was favourably received. After 
along walk on a fine evening, with 
the charmer of his heart,” he was 


told that one of his relations had ar- 


rived from Scotland ; he went to wait. 
upon him, and was abruptly told that 
both his mother and. his sister Rollo: 
had died a few days after he had left. 
Edinburgh ithat. his mother’s 
last. words were, I now die con-. 
tented and satisfied, since I know that. 
my poor dear son is safe.” ‘This was 
a heavy affliction to him, and Peggy's 
uncle, who was ignorant of his con- 
nection with the Rebellion, by way of 
amusing him, proposed to take him 
** to the house of a friend on Tower-hill, who 
had promised him a window, from which he 
could see two rebels behéaded, the Earl of 
Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino, two 
peers of Scotland. I thanked him for his 
attention; but excused myself, tellin 
him, that he might easily see that I had 
too feeling a heart to take any pleasure in 
spectacles of that description. He little 
imagined that 1 was as guilty as they, and 
that there was no difference between us, 
except what fortune had made in enabling 
me to escape being taken prisoner.” 

pr- 291, 292. 

He continued to live on 
the society of this young lady, till a — 

e eamne'to him ‘from Lady Jane 

Douglas, with the information, that 
she was on her ‘way to’the Continenty 
anit would take him with Her.” 
The necessity which this offer impos?’ 
ed on him of” sepatating from 
was the ofily obstagle his inimediat 
acceptance Of it, The opportumey 
of escape, however, thereby afforded, — 
appeared to. her too advan S10. 
be rejected, and she! generously offer- 
ed: to accompany hinr in men’s clothes. 
Our Chevaliér: would’ 
hear of thelady, whom He 96 tetider- 


ly loved, exposing 
nent peril dhe ofthe re 
solution she hed niust™ 


<posed hit to's dnd Ihe to wer 
the very tenderness OF his 
would never allow fim 
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into. ruin and :wretchedness: He, 
therefore, set.out alone on a new se- 
ries of adventures, cherishing the 
hope, that, having obtained some com~ 
fortable situation. on the Continent, 
he might. then’ be: safely rejoined by 
his Peggy. But they had parted never 
to meet again! Lady» Jane Douglas 
travelled under the assumed name of 
Mrs Gray, and our. adventurer had 
directions to join her in the charac- 
ter of one of her servants.. He felt 
some difficulty in getting across an 
arm of the sea to Harwich, and was 
disputing with the owner of the pas- 
sage-boats, when the captain of a fri- 
gate, which rede at anchor about the 
middle of the inlet, offered to carry 
him across in his own boat, having, 
as he said, seen Mrs Gray the pre- 
ceding evening, and found) her a 
most amiable lady. This. offer he 
found it impossible to decline, with- 
out, at the same time, relinquishing 
the design of going to the Continent 
with Lady Jane: but as a King’s of- 
ficer acting as the ferryman of a rebel 
is rather a curious incident, we. shall 
quote our author’s own. account, of 
it. 

** We were scarcely a musket-shot from 
the shore, when the captain pointed out to 
me one of his midshipmen in the boat, of 
the name of Lockhart, asking me if I knew 
his family in Scotland.. I answered in the 
negative, telling him that I had never been 
in any other service than that of Mrs Gray, 
I was uneasy lest Mr Lockhart. should 
have recognised me from the windows. of 
the tavern, whilst I was disputing with 
the landlord, and mentioned who I was to 
the captain ; for, as beéti school- 
fellow of his elder brother, and frequendy 
in the house ‘of his father, Mrcockhart-of 


Carnwath,; he «might very possibly ‘have | 


knewn me. He! was about-eighteen, years 
of age, and, had been faur years in the na- 
vy... His eldest brother, the beir to.a.con-. 
siderable estates: had. been foolish enough, 
like 80 many. others, to of 
Prince Charles: L,stiffered. cruelly from 


the that the capthin of the frigate 


hat’ other Object th’ View by’ his ci- 
vility me boat, than to get 


wouldtimimediately make me ‘his prisoner. 


osing even ‘young Lockhart, fiot ‘to 
kuéwithat had been in thearmiy of the 
Peiite, stillthere was something very 
sterious.;and equivocal im gny,-being 


guisedrin.the. dress of a was. 
nec oweyer, towgubmit tomy des- 


# 


me bowed his ship, where he 
y edi stormy, so that, a, shipwreck. 
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the moment I artived in Holland ! Who 
could have expected such an adventure at 
Harwich ? As the boat approached the 
ship, I began to reckon the minutes which 
were to elapse before I should be hand: 
cuffed and in irons. My heart beat dread- 
fully, although I always preserved a'calm 
exterior, and answered a thousand questions 
which the captain’ asked me with coolness 
and presence of mind, and without being 
in the least disconcerted; expecting, ‘nes 
vertheless, every moment, that this polite. 
ness would cease, that the mask would be 
dropped, and that the sailors would reveivé 
orders to lay hold of me by the neck.! Of 
all my adventures since the battle of Cul. 
loden, this caused me the most cruel suf- 
fering and ‘agitation. I could not, how- 
evér, foresee it ; nor could I have avoided 
it, without abandoning the project of escas 
ping to Holland with Lady Jane Douglas: 
In all my other sinister encounters | had 
always had some ray of hope of escape, in 
the possibility of my defending myself, or 
of my taking to my heels; but here I was 
caught like a fish in a net. At length, on 
reaching the ship, the captain, having 
mounted, invited me on board, to drink a 
glass to the health of my mistress! 1 look. 
ed on this as the denvaement of the piece. 
I -veplied, that | was afraid my mistress 
would be gone to bed before my arrival in 
Harwich, and that I had to communicate 
to her some, very important, intelligence. 
He immediately put an; end tonny suffers 
ings ; calling eut to the sailors to land me 
in the town, and not to forget presenting 
his compliments to Mrs Gray.’” sane 
pp- 304—306. 
Four and twenty hours carried them: 
from Harwich to Holland. |. ‘Phe first; 
lav of our adventurer was 
is uncles in Russia, and| by their in~. 
terest to get into the Russian service. : 
But the desire of seeing Prince Charles: 
again, whom he had heard hed effeet-. 
his escape to France, made him 
determine | to, go: td, Paris... Here 
continued, forgetful of his 
férings, and blinded as to the, /futuke, 
till after the Prince ‘was arrested ,in., 
1748, and) sent outiof the kingdom, 
when he entered the French; -service, | 


and soon after sailed for Cape 


The vessel in which, he, sailed;wes in 
bad condition, and: the weather »pro¥s | 


reganied as inevitable. during ja 
siderable\part’ of the -woyage,, (Phe, 
following animated description; shows: 
usiwhat a terrible, thing stormy in. 
the Atlantic Ocean is Cayd at qi 


clambered up on déck to ste the 
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bear for a moment the terrific view. of 
ocean, which formed monstrous waves, 


destruction, and to precipitate us into, the 
spectacle of horror, which might 

beheld with admiration from the land. We 


were at the mercy of the storm, without 


sails, as we could carry. none; the rolling 


After several years of military. ad- 
venture, the Chevalier returned. in 
1760 to France, and there his narra- 
tive closes, with the melaacholy re- 
flection, that fortune still “ continued 
to persecute him unceasingly with an 
invincible obstinacy.” hin 
__ We were unwilling to interrupt the 
continuity of the narrative, to notice 
the violence and the inveteracy of the 
author's prejudices against the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland, .He speaks of 
them as an “ aecursed. race of Cal- 
vinists,—h ites who cover, over 
their crimes with the veil of religion ; 
fraudulept..and dishonest in. their 
dealings ; who carry their holy dissi- 
Taulation so far as.to take off their 
bonnets to ‘say grace when they take 
even a pinch of snuff; who have God 
constantly.in their mouths. and hell 
in their hearts.” Sweeping charges 
of this kind against numerous ies 
of men are. neyer eophcable and it 
may be. safely asserted of the Presby- 
terians, both before and at the period 
of the Rebellion, that whatever acer- 
bity and moroseness attached to their 
character, the charge of insincerii 
can. never be justly brought. agai 
them, And it. might have occurred 


to the author of the: fom 
‘the intercourse which ‘lhe himself had 


_ With this,“ accursed. race,” that 
not altogether the. 


them, no doubt agriev- 


ous disappointment to him to be xr 


e farmer at St An- 


drews, when his feet were bruised and 
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with so much but : 

80 peril; but when he re. 
corded:the incident, he should 
recollected that the farmer was aware 
of no more urgent cause for the jour- 
ney.on the Sunday, when the i 
cation for the horse was. made, 

the transmission of. some papers to an 
who employed by 
‘Mrs Spence.in management of a 
law-suit. Lillie’s. conduct displayed 
a great number of the most. amiable 
qualities—-sympathy with suffering— 
active.exertions to relieve it—picty, 
gratitude, integrity,.and many other 
virtues. ..The.: fisherman, Salmon, 
when he was prevented from going to 
Leith with adventurer, came to 
him returned.the guinea which 
had been given.to him as an induce- 
‘ment to. engage in.the service.. Blythe 
the skipper, at. Leith, too, acted to- 
wards him with equal humanity and 
fidelity... These, as far as we recollect, 
are all the instances in. which the 
Chevalier de. Johnstone had to do 
with the men whom he. designates, 
among many-.other uncourtly appella- 
tions“ the holy rabble”—‘‘ the re- 
‘fuse.of the human.race”——“ the ver- 
min and the monsters ”—-whose braius 
he would have gladly blown out. 
Language of this description is utter- 
ed by the.suggestion of.party spirit— 
that malignant demon. which, at 
unhappy period of the Rebellion, had 
taken possession of almost every heart 
in the, kingdom, rendering not only 
the. words, but. even. the actions, of 
either faction full of threatenings and 
death... A long. period of domestic 
tranquillity and perfect liberty of con- 
science in, matters. of religion have 
wrought a happy change in.this re- 
spect. And one man.now may differ 
from another .in,pinions, and modes 
of worship, without the.danger of. the 
charge of want of piety,to God.or fide- 


lity. tor. man, reciprocally: pre- 
ferred, which, at. the periad»referred 
to, was unhappily not 
‘REMARKS OW « JOURNAL 4 
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and 
Griper, in the ‘yeate 


¥ 


; a like and moving mount on- 
— sisting of several gradations of hills: from 
their summits rose great spouts of ‘foam, 
which assumed all the colours of the tain- 
bow; they were so high that our vessel 
seemed to be in a valley at the foot of these 
mountains, every wave threatening us with 
was terrible, and the was $0 
flat on her side by every wave, that her 
keel was frequently out of water. The 
sailors attempted to put up the sail of dis- 
tress to assist the ship; but it was imme- 
diately carried away by the wind, like a 
sheet of paper.”’ pp. 316, 317. | 
(ys 
| 
f when delay waeattende 
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been’ most’ anxiously ‘sought for by 
the enterprising navigators of Europe, 
though for'a long period’ all their ef- 
forts tended to demonstrate that no 
stith passage existed.’ The illusion 
was, however; still ‘cherished ; ‘and 
even after’ the ‘termination of Cook's 
voyages, another expedition was fitted 
-out under Waticouver, for’ the ‘special 
‘purpose’ of examining’ all the’ inlets 
and ‘“operiings in the ‘west’ coast of 
North America, which 'Cook, being at 
a distance from the shore, had not 
sufficiently surveyed, if; haply, any 
of these inlets might’ communicate 
with Hudson’s’or Baffin’s Bay, or’ 
other inland sea onthe Nortti Aim 
can Continent. In purstranice’ of these 
instructions; every bay and inlet “on 
the American‘coast was explored, ‘atid 
was found ‘to lead to no ultétipr navi- 
gation ;' so’ that this great question of 
a’ north-west passage, by any seit 
necting the'two ‘great oceans ‘of the 
Atlantie’ and’ Pacitic, was considered 
to be for ever set at*rest.° The enter- 
ising spirit of modern times ‘has, 
however, renewed this: attempt, and, 


Strange to tell, with evéry appearance, 


as fir as‘our experience has yet gone, 
of ultittiate success, 

Tn consequence of some suggestions 
that, for ought that’was yet known, 
a pa might still exist between 
the Polar Sea and the’ ‘Pacific Ocean, 
and that, in’ particular, we knew fio- 
thing certain’ as to Baffin’s “Bay, an 
expedition was’ fitted’ out in” 1818 
for the ‘further examination” of’ these 
seas. "The result'is known. Tt 
being supposed that’ land was ‘seen to 
the westward after entering Lancas- 
ter Sound, and that this inlet was 
traced to its termination, the expe- 
dition returned. “With many, how- 
ever, who were in’ thatexpedition, 


it seeméd ‘a dowbtful whether 


Jand had ‘Been ‘seen onthe other 
“hand, “the” great “depth of the 
water, “and Béyéral ‘Other’ indfeitions, 
the presumption-wae-considered to be 
in feyour, of ap, open sea to 
the westward. ‘The present expedition 
sailed’ in order to resolve this point ; 

ich has been ily accomplished 

an important in- 
Tet in" he Of Thifin- 
traced’ to the” longitude™ of 
without any’appeagance of 
; and ‘there’ is ‘every 
t6 believe*that it issites in the 
‘Pacific Ocean; probably at 'Behring’s 

“VOL, Vint. 
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Stfaits.” Of this important 
tion no official account has yet be 
to gratify the 
ic curiosity, the present work, which 
is a journal of the. transactions that 
occurred during the voyage, has made 
its appearance. ft may be remark- 
edy however, that, of such an: 
pedition, it is the result which: is 
chiefly interesting.’ ‘There ‘is’ 
cessarity a sameness in the ‘details of 
all expeditions, and“ if they are 
not sputingly and skilfully given, they 
are apt. to be tiresome, whatever ad> 
miration we. may feel for .the . brave 
men who, in prosecution.merely of 
scientific objects, defy the horrors and 
the dangers of perpetual winter in 
those icy-seas.. Owing to the dreary 
uniformity of these countries, there 
are no materials for an entertaining 
narrative in the descriptions of ‘its 
coasts or islanils,; and in the course of 
tlié voyage, with the exception of the 
scientificobservations, thereis little else 
to be related, but the’ struggling with 
ice, or the kilting of bears, sea-horses, 
or other animals! ‘We shall ‘endeéa- 
a3 shortly’as’ possible,’ to’ ‘lay 
before our readers an abstract of ‘the 
most important information contained 


in the present Journal. 


The expedition, ‘consisting of ‘the 
two vessels, the Hecla of 400 tons, and 
the Griper, a ‘mutch smaller vessel, 
wel} equipped with all nécessary stores 
and retdeted as ‘strong ax wood an 
‘fron’ cotild mike: them,’set’sail from 
‘Deptford on the 4th May, and, with- 
out any accident, reached th 
of Lancastér’s Sound by the 30th July. 
They were now soon to determing the 
quéstion which ‘occasioned so much 
divttivaiob since their last expedition, 


-nainely, whether there is land to west- 


‘ward im this inlet, or whether it 
Opéti'sea: ‘Extreme ahxiety prevailed 


all those’ engaged itr the exp 


\point. ‘They were detained, however, 


pat‘ on thé ad they proveett 
the with ‘a fair Witld atid 
‘Clear ‘Weather, visits’ were 
‘made, atcording’ ‘our“anthor, fo the 
‘top'of the mast, to for Croke?’ s 
‘Motniam: On 4fh auguse; Wi- 
fair winds, “they foand 
at ndon In lon’ 86 56 W.- whi. 
is’ $°degrees to the westward of” 
lahd supposed’ to have beed last 
‘Season in these’ straits; so that this 
3N 
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imgportant point was at length for ever 
set at rest. Their course was. ee) 
the 5th, by 2 body of ice which ex- 
tended from an island to the middle 
of the strait, in 2 compact body, for 
thirty miles to the north shore. It 
waa resolved, in place of waiting in- 
actively for am opening in this vast 
mans of ice, to proceed to the south- 
ward and westward, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the state of the sea in 
that quarter. Here they were, im 
like manner, stopt by the same ob- 
stacle, and were detained till the 20th, 
during which time they amused them- 
selves with attacking the sea animals 
with which they were constantly sur- 
rounded, namely, whales, sea-uni- 
corns, seals, &c. A marrow channel 
having been discovered between the 
ice and the land, it was isnmediately 
entered ; but they were still detained 
for wane days by light winds. On 
the 23d, however, they hed 2 fine run 
to the westward, being on that day, at 
noon, in 95 degrees W. lon. ; on 
the 24th, they were in 98 degrees W. 
lon. They saw several islands in 
their progress, on some of which they 
landed, and found the marks of va- 
rious animals, such as rein-deer and 
musk oxen. 

They set forward again on the @7th, 
with occasional detentions from the 
foggy weather. On the Ist of Sep- 
tember, when it cleared, they found 
thernselves running along land to the 
northward, which was afterwards de- 
termined to be an island, to which 
they gave the llation of Melville 
Idand. Most of the islands which 
they met with since the 24th were to 
the north, no land having been seen 
to the southward. ‘They landed on 
this island, where they saw to rein- 
deer ; but they took fright before they 
cape within gun-shot of them. They 
made several observations in this is- 
land. The dip or vertical inclina- 


‘tion of the magnetic needle was found 


to be greater at this place than at any 
other, degrees 45 minutes 
Jon. On the 4th September they 
crossed the meridian 110 degrees 
W. Lon. having thus’ accomplisied 
the first of the discovery of the 


North West Passage, which entitled 


them to the reward of L. 5000 ap- 
poimted by Parliament to the first 


ship that reached that itude 
the Arctic circle. con- 


tinued their course to the westward, 
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place where they lay was ome of the 
worst that could be chosen, to return 
for the purpose of seeking some sate 
harbour for the winter sojourn of the 
ships. Having a fine breeze from the 
westward, they made great way; but 
no sooner did the breeze fall off, than 
their progress was stopt by the bay- 
ice, and all their efforts to eut a pas- 
sage through it were in vain. Here 
they were exposed to the most immi- 
nent peril, and were indebted more 
to accident than to any other cause 
for their fortunate escape. An imm- 
mense tmnass of ice was observed to be 
moving westward with considerable 
velocity, and at the same time closing 
in with the land, from which the 
ships were not a rter of 2 mile 
distant. Fortunately for our adven- 
turers, there happened to be a pile of 
heavy pieces of ice aground, so that 
when the mase of ice from the sea 
arrived, this pile received the shock 
of it. The Journal observes, 

“* The collision was certainly tremendous ; 
for immense masses of the floe were broker 
top of what wz 


was at first going at the rate of two mile - 
per hour, was almost entirely spent. ts 
unnecessary to observe, that, had the ship 
been caught between the floe and the hum- 
mock just mentioned, their destruction 
would have been inevitable.” p. 140. 


2 though greatly retarded by the icc : 
= 4 which they found very closely pack. 
ed, and by which they were occasion. 
ally im danger of being jammed - and 
J i e by the 16th they had got abour two 
i | arid a half degrees farther westward 
. when they were stopped by the ice 
By the 18th, they found that the 
winter was fairly setting in, for i 
: a froze so hard during the night, that 
eae the ships were regularly beset in the 
bay-ice, amd the new ice was strone 
oY. from the effect of ome night's frost 
that the boats could mot get throuch 
ae it. It was, therefore, resolved, as the 
| 
i 
| 
| 
already aground, from whach most of them 
fell, or sided back again on the fice, 
this operation continued for some ume. 
unti) at length the force of the fice, which 
eS ey In this concussion of the ice, th 
Griper lost an anchor, and the best 
part of a chain able, by the edge 
| | the floe touching it as it passed. 
the 22d September they got under 
; weigh, and were much assisted _ 
| ’ fresh gale of north-west wind ; 
were greatly obstructed in their 
| gress by the new ice, and without 
/ 
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song gale of wind, they would not 
have been able to have forced their 
way through it. At length, om the 
26th they reached the harbour intend- 
ed foe their winter residenee, which 
they called Wister Harbour, and hav- 
ing with great labour cut a canal 
through the ice, of two and a half 
miles in length, the ships were towed 
to the top of it, and there laid up for 
the winter. To chide the lingering 
hours of this dreary season, various 
were contrived ; several 
plays were acted by the officers, and 
were received with great applause by 
the sailors ;—oecasionally they hunt- 
ed the wild animals of the country, 
such as the rein-deer, the musk ox, 
the wolf, and the fox, &-. The 
cold set in in November with great 
severity, the thermometer being ge- 
nerally below © frequently 40 de- 
grees. The greatest cold registered 
was 54 degrees below 0. By the end 
of April the weather begam to im- 
prove, and the snow to meit, although 
om the i4th the thermometer was in 
the night 30 degrees, and throughout 
the day 20 degrees below Zero. On 
the 30th, however, it rose to 32 de- 
grees above Zero. On the 12th May 
it was only at 18 degrees. Several 
ptarmigans were now seen, also gulls 
and other birds. On the Ist June se- 
veral of the officers, and part of the 
crew, set of on a land expedition io 
explore the country ; they returned 
on the 15th, having travelled over 180 
miles of this dreary region. Auother 
party was at the same time sent out 
with ten days provisions. On the Ist 
August, the ships were enabled to 
make sail out of the harbour, in which 
they had been so long confined, and 
proceeded westward in prosecution of 
the object of their voyage. They were 
very much nes by vast masses 
of ice, and, on the 16th August, it was 
resolved, in consideration of the near 
approach of winter, which would have 
ut them im for another season, to 
abandon the voyage westward, and to 
return. ‘There were several inlets on 
the northern shore of the strait, which 
it was now resolved to explore for a 
passage into the Pacific. But the 
were found to be full of ice, thro 
which it was impossible to penetrate. 
It was, therefore, announced to the 
officers and men by Captain Parry, on 
the 27th September, that they were to 
return without loss of time to Eng- 


land, where they arrived in the begin- 
ning of November, witheet any acci- 
dent, having net only made the most 
impertant discoveries, but opened a 
heid of enterprising exertion, on which 
they have again entered, with every 
hope of ultimate success that can be 
derived from 2 union of fortitude and 
perseverance with consummate skill. 


NATURAL HISTORY.~-RESTSCITATED 
TOaADs. 


Port-Glasgow, April 10, 1821. 


M2 EDITOR, 

Tseaz is nothing in the Journals 
of this period, or in these of the by- 
gone time, that I hunt so eagerly af- 
ter, or enjoy so mach, as notices on 
Natural History. New facts in the 
economy of nature among her various 
classes, not only excite 2 lively inte- 
rest, but afford materials to the con- 
teuplative mind for much profitable 
ineditation, and to the philosophical 
mind for ap exercise of much inge- 
nuity in generalization and theory. 
Your predecessors have encouraged 
correspondence on this subject greatly 
to my pleasure and profit, and I hope 
you will also keep a naturalist’s corner, 
to which I am ambitious, with your 
permission, to offer the fruits of my 
observations, during many years of 
study ameng my favourites. 

No subject has puzzied me so 
much as the torpidity of certain tribes 
for long periods, aud the existence of 
individuals for years when totally se- 
chude:l from access to the aliments of 
animal life. ‘Ihe discovery of lizards 
and toads in timber and stones I long 
considered as fabulous, till well au- 
thenticated instances crowded on my 


attention, and I at length bave bad 


the good fortune to be the resurrec- 
tion-man of an old toad and young 
one in the same cavity, with my own 
hands! About a week ago, as I was 
removing an old tree from a corner of 
a field, where its yeory boughs 
impeded my view, I found it neces- 
sary to cut off a large branch, which, 
when removed, displayed at the knot 
a brown stain, and 2 stnall orifice, 
parently termipating just where 
ee arm of the tree had been severed. 
It attracted the attemtion of my 2s- 
sistant, who put into the hele: splin- 
_ter of wood, aud suddenly drawing it 
out, exclaimed, “‘ Gude make 
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ane grue to fin that.” I proceeded to 
examine the spot, and was induced to 
split up the trunk, which disclosed to 
my delight a cavity exactly commen- 
surate to the bodies of a full grown 
and small toad, which, when exposed 
to the sun in the air, moved their 
limbs, and opened their jaws as if re- 
covering from a winter sleep! I have 
the piece preserved,—cut into small 


Contemplation on the top of Arthur's Seat. 


[May 


of spirits of oe ae It is curious, 
and I add the fact to those instances 
already known, with some interest, 
that there is at the back of this town 
a piece of grou.d where there was 
an old quarry, known by the name of 
the ** Toad-hole,” where tradition re- 
ports a toad was or.ce found in a piece 
of limestone. . I am, Sir, with much 
respect, your constant reader. 


bulk, and the bodies of the two ani- Puysicus. 
mals preserved with it in a large jar 
By ie a CONTEMPLATION ON THE TOP OF ARTHUR'S SEAT, AT AN EARLY. HOUR IN 
} i THE MORNING OF MAY-DAY; BY AN OLD PHYSICIAN, WHEN- ATTENDED 
BY FOUR GRANDSONS. 
Bie 4 Orandum est ut sit Mens sana in Corpore sano. 
ALREADY seventy-seven revolving years 
Have fed my hopes, and banish’d idle fears, 
i Cn i I’ve climb’d this hill, to view the town below, 
i } di The seat of pleasure, and the seat of woe : 
Hi gs f, And now, no clouds obstruct the heavenly light, 
Pet 3 The Sun, resplendent, never shone more bright ; 
But while I scan expanded sea and skies, 
Another opens to my eyes ; 
Pe a! Earnest I turn my mental eyes to Heaven, 
ae Bey And thank my God for all the blessings given ; 
8 "i Ardent I pray that life’s last day may find 
eee Hi Good health of Body join’d to peace of Mind ; 
o bs And, that my race, through life’s uncertain span, 
ee x May prize the wisest lessons taught to man— 
That virtue only is our bliss below, 
Ay Lt And all our knowledge is, Ourselves to know.” 
E Coelo descendit 
4 . LINES ON SEEING A LADY BURST INTO TEARS BEFORE A SACRED PICTURE. * 
a) 4 Tux yeil withdrawn, in plenitude of art, 
ce ' The tragic subject storm’d + the Christian heart ; 
| caer pK Still, as she bow’d with reverential awe, 
ee pF ihe O’er the dead Author of the living law, 
| And view'd the anguish of contrasted woes, 
Congenial sorrows in her breast arose : 
| Rooted she stood, entranc’d in speechless grief, 
| ee i Pure as her love, and strong as her belief, 
Her bosom glow’d, her heart refus’d to beat,,. 
Till gushing tears allay’d the fervent heat: 
Such hallow’d tears as Saints and Angelsshed, 
| “When from the Cross Redemption rear’d her head ; 
que | Tears, sooth’d by hope, which now maturely beam’d, 
_ A Saviour martyr'd—but a redeem’d: 


é 


* The Pictute of thé THREE MARIES, by Annibal. Caraégly-at Castle Howard. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENGE. 


Geology.—A very valuable work has 
just been published by Dr M‘Culloch, en- 
titled, ‘* A Geological Classification of 
Rocks, with descriptive Synopses of the 
Species and Varieties, comprising the Ele- 
ments of Practical Geology.” Upon a fu- 
ture occasion we propose to discuss the me- 
rits of this book more at length, and shall 
therefore confine this notice to a bare 
sketch of its contents, from which, how- 
ever, our geological readers will be able to 
draw some conclusions respecting its inter. 
est and importance. We have, indeed, re- 
gretted that Dr M‘Culloch has so long 
withheld his practical information on sys- 
tematic geology, since we perused his work 
on ** The Western Islands of Scotland,” a 
work which displays attainments peculiarly 
fitting him for the task which he has now 
undertaken. 

After some introductory remarks on the 
methods of arranging rocks, which have 
been adopted by different mineralogists, 
and, on the plan of this arrangement and 
- nomenclature, Dr M‘Culloch gives the 
following general catalogue of ‘rocks, suc- 
ceeded by some remarks on their order of 
succession in nature. 

PRIMARY CLASS. 
Unstratified. 
Granite. 
Serpentine. 
Stratified. 
Gneiss. 


Micaceous schist. 
Chlorite schist. 
Talcose schist. 
Hornblende schist. 
Actinolite schist. 
Quartz rock. 
Red sandstone. “yest 
Argillaceous schist. 
Primary limestone. 
Compact feldspar. 

SECONDARY CLASS. 

Stratified. 

Lowest (red) sandstone. 
Superior sandstone. 
Limestone. 


a Unstratified. 
Overlying (and venous) rocks. 
Pitehstone. 

Occasionai. Rocks. - 


Jasper. 
Chert. 

Gypsum. 

Conglomerate 


Veinstones. é 


APPENDIX I. 
Volcanic rocks. 
APPENDIX 
Clay, marl, and sand. 
Coal. 
Alluvia. 
Lignite and peat. 

Dr M‘Culloch apologizes for the intro. 
duction of coal and peat into this list, but 
the connection of the former with the stra- 
ta in which it lies, and the important illus- 
trations of its history afforded by the lat- 
ter, amply justify their insertion. 

With respeet to the order of succession 
of the primary class, the claim of granite 
to the lowest place is unquestioned, but af- 
ter it no certainty can be obmined, for the 
others are all found in its ocgasional con- 
tact, and in uncertain order to illustrate 
this fact the author inserts a table, shewing 
the irregular order of succession in rocks 
in several parts of Britain. 

The 7th, 8th, and 9th chapters relate to 
the aspect and structure of rocks, and, in 
the 10th, their composition is discussed, 
illustrated by a valuable catalogue of their 
component minerals. Dr M*Culloch then 
proceeds to what we consider ‘as a highly 
important part of geological science, though 
hitherto very unscientifically treated; we 
mean the transition which so often occurs 
in rocks, not only between the several va- 
rieties of each family, but even between the 
famifies themselves, in consequence either of 
their gradual variation of character, or of the 
loss of one or more of the ingredients which 
constitute the distinction. Upon these sub- 
jects our author has some excellent re- 
marks; they have generally been slurred 
over by triode geologists, in consequence 
of the difficulties in which they involve the 
theorist > but Dr M‘Culloch; who is pure- 
ly practical, andj strange to say, nei:her 
Vulcanist. not Neptunist, gives ‘them their 
due importance and appropriate descrip- 
tion 


The 13th chapter contains a synoptic 
view of the general characters of the fami- 
lies of rocks included in the arrangement 
before us: To desctibe the characters of 
rocks to’ enable the studeht to recog- 
nisé‘them in mass 4s well as In‘hand speci- 
mens, is a task of no small difficulty, and 
one which we do~not hesitate’ to~say;-Dr 
M‘Calloch has performed in a-yery, supe- 

manner. 


On the whole; the of 


‘0 it may be called, is much indebted to Dr 


M‘Culloch. In his various papers in the 
Geological Transactions, and in his book on 
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the Western Isles, he has shewn himself an 
indefatigable collector of facts, and a most 
observant traveller; in the work — 
us he appears equally successful as an ele- 
mentary and writer.—Journal 
of Science, No. X XI. 

Spontaneous Combustions.—The follow- 


ing case of spontaneous combustion has 
been descri by Mr James Gullan of 
Gl —See Kdinburgh Philosophical 


Journal, No. VII. page 219.—Having sold 
a respectable spirit-dealer a parcel of sam- 
ple-bottles, I sent them to him packed in 
an old basket, the bottom of which was 
much broken. To prevent the bottles from 
falling through, I put across the bottom of 
the basket a piece of old packing-sheet, 
which had lain long about an oil and co. 
lour warehouse, and was besmeared with 
different kinds of vegetable oil. About 
six or eight weeks after, the gentleman in- 
formed me that my oily cloth and basket 
had almost set his warehouse on fire. The 
basket and cloth had been thrown behind 
some spirit casks, pretty much confined 
from the air, and about mid-day he was a- 
larmed by the smell of fire. Having mov- 
ed away the casks in the direction where 
the smoke issued, he saw the basket and 
cloth in a blaze. This fact may give a 
useful hint to persons in public works, 
where galipoli, rapeseed, or linseed oils are 
used in their manufactures; as it is an es- 
tablished fact, (though not generally 
known,) that these vegetable oils used in 
cloths, yarn, or wool, in the process of dye- 
ing, and confined fer atime from the open 
a are very apt to occasion spontancous 
re. 

Twi key in Europe.—The greater of 
European Turkey is still a sort of terra 
tncogniia to us, and the information we 
possess respecting it is neither definite nor 
accurate. Much confusion, for instance, 
has been occasioned by the loose way in 
which the word Greek is used. Sometimes 
by a Greek is meanta person speaking 


the Greek language, and at other times a 


person belonging to the Greek Church. 
Hassel, a German statistical writer in great 
estimation, makes Turkey in Europe, on 
the best and most recent authorities, to 
contain a population of nine millions four 
hundred and eighty-two thousand, of this 
population the Turks do not amount to one 
third part, and the Greeks alone amount to 
about five millions; but then the popula- 
tion professing the Greek religion amounts 
to amuch greater number than fivemillions. 
For ‘instance, ‘the Bulgarians, about 
1,800,000, a Sclavonic people, are partly 
pe ka y of the Mahome- 

gion. e Servians, about 
960,000, another Sclavonic people, are 
all of the Greek religion. The Bosnians, 
about 850,000, are also of the Greek reli- 
gion. ‘The Albanians spcak Sclavonic and 
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the old Illyrian language, and are partly 
of the Greek, and partly of the Mahome- 
dan religion. The Wallachians and Mol- 
davians, 1,230,000, according to Hassel, 
but about one million and a half in num. 
ber, according to Mr Wilkinson’s account, 
are only Greeks by religion. 

Though the Turks form so small a part 
of the population in Europe, they are very 
numerous in Asia, where their chief strength 
has always lain. From Africa, however, 
they are not likely to derive any assistance 
at the present moment. 

The Northern Expedition.—The 
lowing particulars of the expedition towards 
the North Pole, now en the eve of sailing, 
may be acceptable : 

The Officers of the Fury are Captain 
Parry, Lieutenants Nias and Reid, Mr 
Edwards, surgeon, Mr Skeoch, assistant- 
surgeon, and Mr Hooper, purser; Mr 
Fisher, astronomer, and Mr Allison, Green- 
land master. The midshipmen are Messrs 
Ross, Henderson, Bushnan, and Crowley ; 
Mr Halse, captain’s clerk, and a Greenland 
mate; the whole complement, including 
officers, being 61. In the Hecla, Captain 
Lyon, Lieutenants Hopner and Palmer, 
Mr Alexander Fisher, surgeon, and Mr 
M‘Laren, assistant-surgeon ; Mr Jermain, 
purser, Mr Fyfe, Greenland master; and 
Messrs Richards, Griffiths, Bird, and 
Shearer, midshipmen ; Mr Mogg, captain’s 
clerk, and a Greenland mate; the whole 
crew, including officers, being 60. This 
vessel has no astronomer. 

In addition to the preparations which 
were made for the last voyage to guard 
against the cold, the vessels are now lined 
with cork all around the inside, and have 
also an apparatus by a Mr Sylvester, for 
conveying heated air all round the lower 
deck, and a: small branch from the main 
pipe, opening into each of the officers’ ca- 
bins. They take out no salt beef; but, 10 
lieu of it, a large quantity of beef, veal, 
and mutton, preserved by Messrs Donkin 


and Company’s process. In other respects, 


the provisions are the same as in the last 
expedition, only that.there is a larger quan- 
tity, each ship being provided with stores 
and provisions for three years. They have 
also more coals, for each vessel takes 115 
chalders. 

The Nautilus, a hired transport, 1s to ac- 
company them as far as Davis's Straits, 1 
order to carry out part of their. fuel and 
stores, &c. and it. is ‘reported that another 
vessel is to be sent to Behring’s Straits 1n 
the course of next year to meet them there, 
should they proceed in penetrating to the 
Pacific, with an additional supply of such 
articles as may be deemed necessary- 

The men are to receive three: months 
pay in advance, in order to enable them 
furnish themselves with clothes. and other 
necessaries for the voyage. | 
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Captain yin a letter to Dr Rigby of 
Norwich, April 2éth, 
‘¢ Every thing belonging to our equipment 
is as 1 could wish. I have not a thing 
left undone, which has suggested itself as 
useful; and we go out under every circum- 
stance, which, as far as we can judge, 
is likely to tend to success. You will re- 
member, however, that I am not over san- 
guine, and you will oblige me much in 
checking, by every opportunity in your 
power, the sanguine expectations which 
ate, I believe, too generally formed of our 
complete success.” 

Professor Playfair ; Naval Tactics.— 
The Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Vol. IX. Part I. recently pub- 
lished, contain, among other interesting 
papers, 4 Memoir relating to the Naval 
Tactics of the late John Clerk, Esq. of 
Eldin, being a fragment of anintended Ac- 
count of his Life; by the late Joun 
PLayrair, Esq. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. 
113. 138.) 

It is scarcely necessary to inform our 
readers, that the celebrated maneuvre of 
breaking the enemy’s line, by the practice 
of which we have so often annihilated the 
proudest armaments of France and Spain, 
was the undisputed invention of our coun- 
tryman, the late John Clerk, Esq. of Eldin, 
acountry gentleman, who had no prac- 
tical acquaintance with naval affairs, 
Mr Clerk had began, so early as 1779, to 
make the principles of his system known 
to his friends. The maneuvre was first 
successfully practised by Lord Rodney in 
April 1782; and it was by the application 
of the same principles that Lord Howe, 
Lord St Vincent, Lord Duncan, and Lord 
Nelson, achieved their splendid victories. 

_Mr Playfair had proposed to draw up a’ 
biographical account of his friend ; but he 
was prevented by ill health from complet-+ 
ing his design. Although the present me. 
moir, however, is only a fragment, yet it 
contains a full account of the great inven- 
tion of Mr Clerk; and is characterised by 
the usual eloquence and ability of its distin- 
guished author. . It will be read therefore 
with the double interest, which must ever 
be excited, to a subject so deeply national, 
and to tne last literary production of a 
philosopher so universally and deservedly 
esteemed. 

Acrostatics.—A paragraph appears in 
the daily papers, stating, from a Roman 
Journal, that M. Mignorelli of Bologna 
has discovered a method of giving herizon- 

. tal direction to balloons. | 

Oxford.—The picture gallery of the 
University of Oxford has lately been em- 
bellished by models of the Temple of Nep- 
tune at Paestum, and of the Amphitheatre 
at Verona. 

Discovery of Coffins.—A few days ago, 
there were discovered, in the neighbourhood 
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of Portobello, seven or eight feet below the 
ground, three stone coffins rudely put to- 
gether, each containing a human skeleton 
of an ordinary size. ‘lhe bones were quite 
entire, though rather brittle; and from 
their position, it would seem that the bodies 
to which they belonged had been interred 
with their legs across. Two of the skulls 
at the back had been penetrated by some 
sharp instrument. At the head of each 
were deposited a number of sharp flints; 
from which it is conjectured by antiqua~ 
ries, that the inhumation had taken place 
previous to the use of metal being known 
in this country! Above these coffins wasa 
tumulus of sand, and what is very ree 
markable, the roots of some shrubs in 
search of nutriment, had penetrated the 
coffins and skulls of the skeletons, about 
which and the ribs they had curiously 
twisted themselves. The cavities of the 
skeletons indeed were entirely filled with 
vegetable matter. These interesting relics 
of humanity were generously allowed by 
Mr Miller, the proprietor of the ground, to 


be transferred to Dr Barclay’s valuable’ 


museum, where they may now be seen. 
We take this opportunity of doing justice 
to the great liberality of Dr Barclay, who 
readily admits every person of respectable 
appearance: to visit his collection, and even 
to take drawings of any article. 

Walking upon Water,.—A Mr Kent of 
Glasgow has invented a machine, by which 
he is enabled to walk on the surtace of the 
water with perfect safety, at the rate of 
three miles in the hour.—On Monday morn- 


ing last, between four and five o’clock, 


Mr Kent walked on the Monkland Canal 
at the rate of three miles in the hour, 
which was witnessed by about 200 persons, 
who all testified their approbation at the 
performance.—G/uszow Courier. 

The Thermometer.— ¥abrenheit’s ther- 
mometer has risen in three days from 45 
to 70 degrees, a difference of temperature 
equal to that change of temperature, in 
different latitudes, which might be experi- 
enced by as sudden a transition from the 
north of England to the south of Italy, 
April 22, at nine A. M. it was at 45 de- 
grees; April 23, at the same hour, at 55 
degrees; April 24, at three P. M. the 
mercury stood at 7) degrees in a north-east 
aspect in the shade; April 26, at two P. M, 
the same thermometer was at the extraor- 
dinary height of 73 degrees,—Cambridge 
~The thermometer in the open air, in 
Barton Street, Westminster, on 25th April, 
was at 80 degrees. in 4 

Astronomical Prize Question.—The As- 
ociety of London have offered 
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the best paper on the theory of the motions ae), ee 
and perturbations of the satellites of Sa aie | 
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ducted as to take expressly into considera- 


tion the influence of the rings and the fi- 


gure of the planet, as modified by the at- 


traction of ihe rings on the motion of the 
satellites ; to furnish formule adapted to 
the determination of the elements of their 


orbits, and the constant co-efficients of 


their periodical and secular equations from 


observation 3 likewise to point out the ob- 


servations best adapted to lead to a know- 
ledge of such determinatious. The papers 
w be sent to the Soeiety on or before Ke- 
bruary 1, 1823. 
Kach memoir is to bear a motto, and be 
accompanied by a sealed paper with the 
same motto and the author's name. The 


suceessful paper is to be left with the So- 


ciety, and published as they may request. 
Diving Machine.—A new diving ma- 

chine, called a Dolphin, has been invented 

by M. F. Farkas, an Hungarian. The con- 


tinental papers have described some of the 
advantages of the instrument, but not its 
construction. 
with it at Vienna in the military swim- 
ming school at the Prater. 
Esterhuzy de Galanthy, Count Fergas de 
Ghymes, the acting chamberlain, Nemes 
Slagod, and several Englishmen and per- 
sons of distinction, were present. The ser- 
vant of the inveator plunged with the Dol- 
phin in twenty-four feet water, and walked 
upon the bottom over the whole square of 
the swimming school. To prove that there 
could be no want of light, the inventor sent 


An experiment was made 


Count Joseph 


down a lantern, and when it was taken up 


again, the light was still burning. After 


[May 
the man had remained one hour under wa. 
ter he returned to the surface without as. 
sistance; not because he wanted air, but 
because all who were present were satisfied 
with the success of the experiment, and di- 
tected that the man might ascend. 

Oil Painting..—Chevaiier Tambroni has 
just sent to the press the oldest treatise on 
Painting which Italy possesses. 1 ts title is 
Iustruzioni Pittoriche, by Cennino Cennini, 
the pupil of Giotto, and has hitherto re. 
mained quite unknown in the Vatican Li- 
brary. ‘This work is very interesting for 
connoisseurs ; among other things it is men- 
tioned that oil painting was known in Italy 
before the time of John of Bruges, to whom 
the ultramontane writers attribute the in- 
vention. This does not seem to be proved, 
at least not to the extent here asserted ; 
the use of oil in painting was introduced 
gradually, but the Netherlanders were pro- 
bably the first who painted wholly in oil. 

German Mechanics—M. Hellfarth, a 
printer at Erfurt, has invented a press 
which can print eight sheets at a time. 
This press, which may be made of any 
size, prints in 12 hours 7000 copies, 
which makes for the eight sheets 56,000 
copies printed on both sides. One horse 
easily works the machine. Three men 
sufiice to place the paper on the frame and 
to take it off. The printed forms remove 
of themseives, and the others place them- 
selves, without its being necessary to stop 
the machine, the construction of which 
being equally complete and solid, requires 
but little repair.— American Journal. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 
Mrmorrs of the last Nine Years of the 
Reign of George II. are announced, by Ho- 
race Walpole, Karl of Qrford. ‘They are 


printed from the original MSS., found in 


the chest left by his lordship’s will, to be 
opened by the first Earl of Waldegrave 
who should attam the age of 21 after the 
year 1826, and will speedily appear in two 
volumes quarto, forming also vols. six and 
seven of Lord Orford’s collected works. 
Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey, 
with a memoir, and illustrative notes, are 
in the press. ; 
Mr Brande’s Manual of Chemistry, en- 
larged to 3 vols. Svo; and Mr Macken. 
zie’s Thousand Experiments in Chemi 
and the Useful Arts, will appear in mpd 


e first volume (dedicated, by — 
sion, to his Majesty) of a General History 
of Birds, by John Latham, M. D. F. R. S. 


author of The Synopsis of Birds, Index 


Ornithelogicus, &c. &c. to be completed in 
ten vols. demy 4to, with at least 180 co- 
loured plates, is intended to be published 
by the end of June, and the succeeding 
ones at intervals of about three months. 

The Principles and Doctrines of Assut- 
ances, Annuities on Lives, and of Contin- 
gent Reversions, stated and explained, by 
William Morgan, F.R, Actuary 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Office, 
will shortly be published. 

A History of Parga, containing an ac- 
count of the vicissitudes of that pert of 
Greece, during the French Revolution ; 

rted by authentic documents, trans 
mat from the Italian MS. of Ugo Foscolo, 
will soon be published. i 

Mr Mantell of Lewes aiinounces, by 
subscription, in royal quarto, illustrated by 
numerous engravings, an uccount of the 
Fossils of the South Downs 
of the Geology of the South.Haster® 
sion of me: The work is intended 
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illustrate the Geological relations of the 
whole County ; but with a more immediate 
reference to the South-Eastern Division. 
The Minerals, and Organic Remains, dis- 
covered in the Strata, are very numerous, 
and possess a high degree of interest. Near- 
ly 400 of the most illustrative specimens 
have been engraved; and the whole will be 
minutely described. 

Speedily will be published in octavo, a 
Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, on a 
new plan; by the Rev. William Yates. 
This language is universally acknowledged, 
by those who have made the acquirement 
of it an object of pursuit, to stand unrival- 
led for harmony and cogency. It also con- 
tains all the principal Works of the Hin- 
doos on. Religion, Philosophy, History, 
Jurisprudence, &c. 

Dr Wood, author of the Prize Essay on 
Irish History and Antiquities, published in 
the thirteenth volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, has in the 
press a work, entitled An Inquiry con- 
cerning the primitive Inhabitants of Ire- 
land, which is expected to appear on the 
Ist of May, in-one volume octavo, illus- 
trated with a curious Map, containing the 
local situations of the tribes of Ireland in 
the second century—partly Ptolemy's, and 
partly the author’s. There will also be a 
dissertation proving the authenticity of 
Ptolemy’s Map. 

Tae famous Century of Inventions of the 
Marquis of Worcester, from the Original 
MSS. with historical and explanatory notes, 
a biographical memoir, and an original 
portrait, will soon appear. ‘ 

Memoirs of James the Second, King of 
England, &e. will be published early in the 
present month, in two volumes, small 
octavo, with a portrait. 

Speedily will be published, Views of 
America, in a series of letters from that 
country to a Friend in England, during 
1818-19, and 20, by an Englishwoman. 

Capt. Cox will soon publish in octavo, 
with plates,.a Journal ef .a Residence in 
the Burhman Empire,,and particularly at 
the Court of Amurapoora. 

_ The Faustus of Goethe ; which has been 
the subject. of periodical criticism more 
‘than any work oF the day, is about to ap- 
‘pear ia English dress. The translation 
is from the pen of Mr George Soane, and 
it is his intention to follow his author with 
_ verbal fidelity. 
0 Ji 

The Tistory of the Plague, as it hes 
lately ‘appeared. in the Islands of Malta, 
Sea orfu, and Cephalonia, &¢. 3, detail- 
‘Whig important facts, illustrative of the . spe- 
_Sific contagion of that disease, with, parti- 
“quiars of the mcans adopted-for its,eradica- 
‘tion, by'J. D. Tully, Esq. Siargeon, to. the 
“Portes, “Member of the lonian Academy, 
late “Inspector, of Quarantine, and. Presi- 
Went of ‘the Board of, Health of the Tonian- 
will appear shortly. 
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Dr Tarton has at press a splendid work 
in quarto, illustrative of the Conchology of 
the British Islands. ‘The classification will 
be upon principles entirely new and strict- 
ly systematical. The Bivalves will be ready 
for publication some time in the ensuing 
summer, containing much new and in- 
teresting matter. ‘The plates, 19 in num- 
ber, are in forwardness, drawn and en- 
graved from the best specimens in the au- 
thor’s cabinet, by Mr Curtis. Two hun- 
dred copies only will be printed, all colour- 
ed from nature. The price to subscribers 
will be three pounds, to non-subscribers, 
four pounds for the present volume. 

The Life of the Right Hon. R. B. She- 
ridan, by Thomas Moore, Esq. author of 
Lalla Rookh, has been delayed by various 
circumstances, but will soon be published. 

A Poem on a very interesting subject of 
Woman in {ndia, is announced, by John 
Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta, and au- 
thor of Orient Harping. 

Next month will be published, Lucidus 
Ordo, a complete course of studies on the 
several branches of Musical Science, with a 
reduction of all’ the present intricacies of 
thorough bass to one simple principle of 
figurative designation, with skeleton exer- 
cises, &c. by J. Relfe, Musician in Ordi- 
nary to his‘ Majesty. 

A Practical Essay will soon appear on 
the Ring-worm, of the Scalp, Scald Head, 
and the other Species of Porrigo, with a 
view to establish the treatment of these 
diseases on sound and efficient principles, 
by Samuel Plumbe, Esq. 

A Catalogue of the first part of the ex- 
tensive library of his Excellency the Car- 
dinal Tesch is about to be published, and 
will be found particularly rich.in Abbatial 
and Local Ecclesiastical History; Royal 
and Noble Genealogies ; Versioris of the 
Scriptures; Sacred Philology; Conciles ; 
Lives of the Fathers; Theology ; Canon 
and Civil Laws; Hivtory ; 
Biography; together with several early 
and chronicles. The whole 
will be sold by auction by Mr Sotheby. 

+ A novel is. in the press, entitled Femi- 
nine Worth, by Jos, an Indian Idol, who 
views. European morals. and politics with 
and, truth. His 
work relates the private story of a family, 
and the. details are, with very, few excep- 
tions, occurrences. in real life, in the order 
in which they.have taken place, 
“ Dr Pritchard, Physician to the Bristol 
-Infirmary,, bas -in the press, a Treatise on 
the Discases ofthe Nervous, System, Vol. 
comprising convulsive, and, maniacal 
affections. The design. of this work is.to 
illustrate by numerous cases of Epilepsy, 
lanis, Chorea, and the differentforms of 
J araly sis, the connection hetween affections 
of this class, and 2 variety, of disorders of 
the natural functions...) 
Benjamin Babington, Esq. of the Ma- 
30 
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dras Civil Service, has in the press, the Ad- 
ventures of the Gooroo Noodle and his 
Five Foolish Disciples, a comic Hindoo 
tale, in the Tamul language, printed in the 
original character, and accompanied by a 
translation, vocabulary, and analysis, The 
design of the translator, in publishing this 
tale, which has been long celebrated in 
Southern India for its spirit, and the ele- 
gance of its style, is to supply a text book 
tor the use of those who are engaged in the 
acquirement of the language of the south- 
ern portion of the Peninsula of India. a 
language which, being original and unde- 
rived, may perhaps also be thought wor- 
thy the attention of the general philolo- 
gist. 

Robert Anderson, Esq. of the Madras 
Civil Society, has nearly ready for publica- 
tion a Grammar of the Tamul Language, 
in which it is the object of the author to 
incorporate with the rules of the ordinary 
or spoken an introduction to the elegunt 
dialect of this language, which, from the 
nervous conciseness and singular energy of 
its construction, is as curious to the philo- 
logist, as from its aflording an access to the 
learning of Southern India, it may be 
deemed conducive to the general interests 
of literature. 

Ismael, the Arab, Sketches of Scenery, 
foreign and domestic, with other poems, by 
David Carey, Esq. author of Lochiel; or, 
the Field of Culloden, a novel, &c. &c. is 
in the press. 

In a few days will be published, The 
World in Miniature, containing Africa in 
4 vols. It constitutes the second division 
of a work intended to embrace all the na- 
tions of the globe under the title of the 
World in Miniature. 

The Young Infidel; a Fire-side Reve- 
rie, by a Friend to Truth, is nearly ready 
for publication. The profits will be devoted 
to the support of the Essex Life Boat. 

Dr L. Whehler’s Lectures on the His- 
tory of the National Literature of the Ger- 
mans, translated from the German, is 
printing in two octavo vols. 

Mr J. Fitzadam, formerly an able sea- 
man, and author of the Harp of the Desert, 
will soon publish Lays on Land, in fools- 
cap octavo. 

In a few days will be published, the 
First Part of a Poem descriptive of the 
Deluge. 

The Rev. Mr Nolan is printing his. Ger- 
man Grammar, and the Spanish only re- 
mains to be done, which will be finished in 
the present month. The Hebrew, Syriack, 
Chaldee, Greek, Latin, Italian, and French, 
are uniformly printed, and the whole forms 
a Polyglott Grammar, in which the genius 
of the principal ancient and modern lan. 
guages is explained upon a uniform plan. 

A small volume of notes on the Cape of 
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Works Preparing for Publication. 


Good Hope, made during an excursion 
through the principal parts of that Colony 
in the year 1820, is announced. , 

A New Series of Curiosities of Literature, 
in 3 vols. 8vo, are in preparation; by J. 
Disraeli, Esq. 

An Account of the Abipones, an [ques- 
trian People in the Interior of South A- 
merica, translated from Martin Dobriz- 
hoffer, two-and-twenty years a Missionary 
in Paraguay, will speedily be published in 
3 volumes. 

The second volume of the Comedies of 
Aristophanes, translated from the Greek, 
with numerous illustrative Notes; by 
‘Thomas Mitchell, A. M. is in the press. 

The Odes of Pindar, translated into 
English verse, with Notes; by Abraliain 
Moore, Esq. will soon be published. 

The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullu;, 
translated, with a Preface and Notes; by 
the Honourable George Lamb, are an- 
nounced. 

Memoirs of the Carbonari and of the Se- 
cret Societies of the South of Italy, are an- 
nounced, accompanied by Biographical 
Memoirs of several persons who have late- 
ly distinguished themselves in the Revolu- 
tions of that Kingdom. ‘With an Appen- 
dix of original Documents; the work will 
also be illustrated with Portraits, and other 
interesting plates. 

The second part is nearly ready of Hore 
Entomologice ; or, Essays on the Annu- 
lose Animals; by W. Macleay, 
A.M. F.L.8. BeingMan attempt to as- 
certain the rank and situation which the 
celebrated Egyptian Insect, Scarabzus 
Sacer, holds among organized beings. 
This part contains a summary view and 
connected plan of all the principal affinities 
which Naturalists have discovered in the 
Animal Kingdom. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Treatise on the History and [aw of 
entail; by Erskine Douglas Sandford, 
“the Life of Sir Thomas Craig of Ric- 
carton, author of the celebrated treatise De 
Jure Feudali; containing Biographical 
Sketches of the most eminent Lawyers who 
were the predecessors or contemporaries © 
Craig ; with incidental Notices of tlie Politi- 
cal State of Scotland, and of the History of 
the Court of Session, from the of its 
Institution till the Union of the Crowns ; 
by Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. Advocates 
F.R.S. and F.A.S, 
Practical. Observations on Cold 
Warm Bathing ; with an Account of 

incipal Watering Places in Scotland ie 

ngland ; by James Millar, M.D: rs 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Bein- 
burgh. 
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A Treatise on the Contract of Sale; by 
M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. 

An Index to the Decisions of the Court 
of Session ; exhibiting the whole reported 
Cases in Alphabetical Order; with refer- 
ences to the Reporters’ Volume and to Mo- 
rison’s Dictionary. 
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A History of the Origin and Progress of 
the Society of Clerks to his Majesty’s Sig- 
net in Scotland ; their Duties and Privi. 
leges; by William Balfour, Esq. Writer 
to the Signet. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

A Dissertation on Lime, and its use and 
abuse in Agriculture; by Thomas Horn- 
by. 2s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Observations on the Construction and 
Fitting up of Chapels, illustrated by Plans, 
Sections, and Descriptions; by William 
Alexander. 9s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Elementary Illustrations of the Celestial 
Mechanics of La Place. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The young Navigator’s Guide to the Si- 
dereal and Planetary parts of Nautical As- 
tronomy ; being the Theory and Practice 
of finding the Latitude, the Longitude, and 
the Variation of the Compass by the fixed 
Stars and Planets ; to which is prefixed, the 
Description and Use of the New Celestial 
Planisphere ; by Thomas Kerigan, Purser, 
R.N. Royal 18mo. 18s. bds. 

The Planisphere sold separate at 5s. 
each. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon. 
Wm. Pitt; by G. Tomline, D.D., Bishop 
of Winchester. 2 vols. 4to. L. 3, 3s. 

The Life of William Sancroft, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, compiled from Origi- 
nal and Scarce Documents; by the Rev, 
Goong D'Oyly, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 


The Life of the Duke de Berry; by M. 
le Vicomte de Chateatibriand. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue of a Small Collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Books, selling by J. Smith, 
York Streef, Covent Garden. 1s. | 

A “gppoene of Books, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, Various Languages and Classes of 
Lea. 4 ig; by D. Lewis, Mount Street. Is. 

Pickering’s Catalogue of Books, Ancient 
and Modern. ee 

Ogle, Duncan, and Co.'s Catalogue of 
Books, containing the most extensive col- 
lection of Works in Theology and Oriental 
Literature ever offered for sale. 

BOTANY. 

The British Botanist ; or, a Familiar In- 

troduction to the Seience of Botany ; 


~ 


plaining the Physiology of Vegetation, an: 
the Principles both of the Artilicial and 
Natural Systems of Linnzus, and also the 
arrangement of Jussieu, 15 plates, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. plain, 10s. 6d. coloured, boards. 
The Botanical Cultivator; or, Instruc- 
tions for the Management of Plants, culti- 
vated in the Hot-houses of Great Britain ; 
by Robert Sweet, F.L.5.  8vo. 10s. 6d. 
DRAMA. 
The Doge of Venice, an Historical Tra- 
gedy, in 5 Acts; by Lord Byron. 8vo. 
12s. 
The Dramatic Works of the Rt. Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan, now first collected and 
Edited, with a Preface ; by Thomas Moore, 
Ksq. 2 vols. Bvo. L. 1, 8s. 
Montalto, a Tragedy, in 5 Acts. 
Agatha ; or, the Convent of St Bartho- 
lomew, a Tragedy; by A. KE. Barnaby, 


La Gazza Ladra, a Semi-serio Opera, in 
2 Acts. 2s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 


Theory and Practice; or, a Guide to the 
French Language ; by J. Maurois, 12mo, 
5s. Gd. bound. 

A Practical English Grammar for the 
Use of Schools; by the Rev. W. Putsey. 
2s. 

Hints to teach Children the First Prin- 
ciples of Music. 12mo. 3s. 

Practical Method of Teaching the Liv- 
ing Languages; by C. V. A. Marcel. 8vo. 
ds. 

Les Encouragemens de la Jaunesse; par 
I. N. Bouilly. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

Illustrations of Guy Mannering, from 
Drawings by R. Westall, R.A. Engraved 
by Charles Heath. 12mo. 9s. 6d, 

A Scene from the Comedy of the Clan- 
destine Marriage, with Portraits of Messrs 
Farren, Farley, and Jones. mange 
Meyer, from a painting by Clint, 10s. 

Forty-four large Plates, all coloured, to 
illustrate the Operations of Belzoni in E- 
gypt and Nubia. Atlas folio, L.6, 6s. 

@£OGRAPHY. 

Part I. of a System of Universal Geogra- 

phy; by M. Malte Brun. 8vo. &s. 
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HISTORY. 

Memoirs by James Earl Waldegrave, 
K.G. one ef his Majesty’s, George II., Pri- 
vy Council, and Governor of George LIT. 
being a short account of Political Conten- 
tions, Party Quarrels, and events of con- 


sequence, from 1754 to 1757; with a Por- 


trait. 4to. L. 1, 5s. 

Memoirs of the Revolution of Mexico, 
with a Narrative of Mina’s Campaign 3 
Anecdotes of his Life, and Observations on 
the Practicability of uniting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Ocean; by W. D. Robinson, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 4s. boards. 

Historical Memoirs of the English, Irish, 
and Scottish Catholics; by Charles Butler, 
Esq- Vols. III]. and IV. 8vo. 3is. 

LAW. 

New Table of Costs in Parliament, Chan- 
cery, and the Exchequer; by R. Lloyd. 
8vo. 14s. 

Treatise on the Law relative to Sales of 
Personal Property; by Long. 8vo. 13s. 

Treatise on the Law of Injunctions; by 
the Hon. R. H. Eden. 8vyo. L. |, 1s. 

The Magistrate’s Memoranda; or, Re- 
gister for applications, relative to the Duties 
of a Justice of Peace. 4to. 4s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Manual of the Diseases of the Human 
Eye, intended for Surgeons commencing 
Practice; by Dr Charles Hen. Weller of 
Berlin, translated from the German by G. 
C. Monteath, M.D. and illustrated by 
Cases and Observations ; 2 vols. 8vo. with 
4 highly coloured plates, representing 37 
diseased Kyes. L.1, 10s. boards. 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of 
Surgery, Trepan, Hernia, Amputation, 
Aneurism, and ".ythotomy: by Charles 
Bell, F.R.S.E. &c. containing 21 plates. 
Large 4to. L. 3, 15s. plain, and L. 5, 5s. 
coloured. 

A view of the Structure, Functions, and 
Disorders of the Stomach, and Alimentary 
Organs of the Human Body ; with Phy- 
siological Observations and Remarks upon 
the qualities and effects of Food and Fer- 
mented Liquors ; by Thomas Hare. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Epidemic Cholera of 
India; by James Boyle. 8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Medical Powers of 
the Nitro-Muriatic Acid Bath in various 
diseases; by Walter Dunlop, Surgeon. 
8vo. 2s. 

Practical Observations on those Disorders 
of the Liver, and other Organs of Digev- 
tion, which produce the several forms and 
varieties of the Bilious complaint; by Jo- 
seph Ayre, M.D. 8s. 6d. 

Observations on Syphilis; by John Ba- 
cot. Ss. 

A Description of a Surgical Operation, 
originally peculiar to the Japanese and 
Chinese, and by them denominated Zin- 
King; now introduced into European 


[May 
Practice, with directions for its Perfor. 
mance, and Cases illustrating its SUCCESS 5 
by James Morss Churchill, Surgeon. 4s, 
boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Part I. of the Transactions of the Cam. 
bridge Philosophical Society. 4to. L. 1. 

A Foreigner’s Opinion of England; by 
Christian Aug. Gottlieb Goede, translated 
by Thomas Horne. 3 vols. 8vo. 1L5s. bds. 

A Treatise on Naval Gunnery ; by Col. 
Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. plates. 

The Official List of the Navy, corrected 
to the end of March 1821. 12mo. 2s. 

No. XLVILI. of the Quarterly Review. 
8vo. Gs. 

No. XXI. of the Quarterly Journal of 
Literature. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Royal Navy and Military Calendar, 
and National Records for 1821 ; by George 
Mackenzie, Esq. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Remarks on the Conduct of Man to in- 
ferior Animals; on the Primeval State of 
Man; Arguments from Scripture, Reason, 
Fact, and Experience, in favour of a Ve- 
getable Diet; on the Effects of Food ; on 
the Practice of Nature and Individuals, 
Objections answered, &c.; by G. Nichol- 
son. 5s. Gd. 

An Attempt to analyse the Automaton 
Chess Player of Mr De Kempefer, with 
an easy method of imitating the move- 
ments of that Celebrated Figure, illustrat- 
ed by Plates: to whith is added, a copious 
Collection of the Knight’s moves over the 
Chess Board. Js. Gd. boards. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord By- 
ron, protesting against the Immolation of 
Gray, Cowper, and Campbell, at the Shrine 
of Pope. 8yo. 2s, 

On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Subli- 
mities of Nature ; with occasional Remarks 
on the Laws, Customs, Manners, and Opi- 
nions of various Nations; by Charles 
Bucke, Esq. 4 vols. Svo. L.2, 12s. Gd. 
bd 


8. 

Table Talk; or, Original Essays; by 
Wm. Hazlitt. Ids. 

A Dissertation, shewing the identity of 
the Rivers Niger and Nile, chiefly from 
the authority of the Ancients; by John 
Dudley, A.M. | 

A Warning Voice to the Legistature and 
Land-owners of the United Kingaom. 

Second Series of the Sketches from St 
George’s-fields, illustrated with Vignettes + 
Georgione di Castelchiuso, 


The Cambridge University Calendar for 
1821. 6s. boards. 

The Theory and Practice of Gamligt- 
ing, in which is exhibited an Historical 
Sketch of the rise and progress.of 
and theories of Light, 
Formation of Coal, with 
collecting, and Coal, cae ‘er 
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illuminating purposes; by T. J. Peckston. 
dvo. 12s. bds. 

Letter to* * * * * * on the Rey. W. 
L. Bowles’s Strictures on the Life and 
Writings of Pope; by Lord Byron. 8vo. 
3s. Gd. 

MINERALOGY. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and 
Geology ; explaining the easiest methods 
of discriminating minerals, and the Earthy 
substances, commonly called Rocks, which 
compose the primitive, secondary, flat, and 
alluvial formations, &c.; by J. Mawe. 

2mo. ds. bds. 
NOVELS. 

The Cavalier, a Romance, 3 vols. 12mo. 
L. 1, Is. bds. 

Fears and Cares, a Novel; by E. D. 
Carr. 12mo. 16s. 6d. bds. 

Undine; or, the Spirit of the Waters, a 
Fairy Romance, translated from the Origi- 
nal German of Baron de la Motte Fouque ; 
by Geo. Soane, A.B. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

De Renzey; or, the Man of Sorrow ; 
by R. N. Kelly, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 
boards. 

Bleddyn, a Welsh National Tale; by 
W. S. Wickenden. 12mo. 7s. 

POETRY. 

The Belvidere Apollo ; Fazio, a Trage- 
dy ; and other Poems; by the Rev. H. H. 
Milman. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Vision of Judgment; a Poem by Ro- 
bert Southey, Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate. 
4to. 15s. bds. 

Fleurs; a Poem. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Henrv Schultze; a Tale; the Savoyard, 
and other Poems, small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

L’Homme Rouge; or, the Little Red 
Man; a'Tale. 5s. 

The Lilian Bride, and other Poems ; by 
Barton Wilford. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
British Army at Washington and New Or- 
leans in 1814-153; by an Officer. 8vo. 12s. 

Statement of the Question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, with a Reply to the 
te of the Edinburgh Review. No. 

LI. 

. An Essay.on the Political Economy of 
Nations ; or, a View. of the Intercourse of 
Countries, as Influencing their Wealth. 
Evo, 9s. bds, 


A. Treatise Political Economy ; or, 


the. Produgtion, Distribution, and Con- 


sumptio OF Wealth; by Jean Baptiste 
Say. 2 8vo, L. 1, 4s. 
y to the Rev. Richard Lloyd's 


Letters a Member of Parliament, on the 

dangerous defects of the British Foreign 

Schwols, &c.; by James Shepherd, Trea- 

Mier to the City of London Reyal British 
Bchools, &c. 

The Speech of Lord Nugent in the 
‘House of Commons, om presenting the Pe- 
tition of the Romwwap Catholics. Is. 
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A Defence of the People of England, in 
Answer to the Emissaries of Popery, where- 
in the incompatibility of Papists to incor- 
porate with the Legislation and Freedom 
of the State is illustrated and explained. 
2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Restrictive and Pro- 
hibiting Commercial System, from the 
MSS. of Jeremy Bentham, Esq. by John 
Bowring. Svo. 2s. 

The Source and Remedy of the Nation- 
al Difficulties, deduced from Principles of 
Political Economy, in a Letter to Lord 
John Russell. 2s. 

THEOLOGY, 

Essays on various subjects, Religious and 
Moral, 3 vols. 8vo. L. 1, lls. 6d. bds. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England: Illustrated by Copious Ex- 
tracts from the Liturgy, Homilies, Ke. 
and confirmed by Numerous Passages of 
Scripture ; by the Rev. Wm. Wilson, B.D. 
8vo. Gs. 

An Enquiry into the Doctrines of Ne- 
cessity and Predestination, in four Dis- 
courses, preached before the University of 
Oxford; by Edward Coplestone, D.D. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Sermons by the Rev. Thos. Boys, A.M. 
College, Cambridge. S8yo. 10s. 


Two Discourses, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, on the 18th and 
25th February, 1821; by the Rev. C. Si- 
meon, M.A. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Two Discourses on the Unity of the 
Church ; by Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 12mo. 
ds. 

Sermons on Infidelity ; by the Rev. An- 
drew Thomson, A.M. 8vo. 5s. 

‘The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life ; 
by the Rev. C. Benson, A.M. 8vo. 6s. 

An Enquiry chiefly on the Principles of 
Religion, into the Nature and Discipline 
of Human Motives; by the Rev. J. Pen- 
rose, M.A. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Speculum Gregis; or, Parochial Minis- 
.ter’s Assistant; by a Country Curate. 5s. 

Summary View of a Work now in the 
press, entitled, Not Paul, but Jesus, as ex- 
hibited in Introduction, Plan of the Work, 
and Tables of Chapters and Sections ; by 
Gamaliel Smith, Esq. 8vo. Is. 

Remarks on the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough’s Comparative View of the Churches 
of England and Rome; by the Rev. G. 
Glover, A.M. 8vo. 6d. 

An Epistle from the High Priest of the 
Jews to the Chief Priest of Canterbury, on 
the Extension of Catholic Emancipation to 
the Jews. Is. 

Lectures on the History of the Week of 
the Passion of our Blessed Lord and Sa- 


viour Jesus Christ; by Daniel Sandford, 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


«| The Topography of Athens, with some 
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Remarks on its Antiquities; by Lieut.- 
Col. Leake, with maps and plates. 8vo. 
L. 1, 10s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part I]. Vol. V. of the Modern Voya- 
ges and Travels, contains Views in Italy, 
during a Journey in the years 1815 and 
1816; by Herman Friedlander, with 7 En- 
gravings. 8vo. 3s. Gd. sewed, 4s. boards. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. during the years 
1817, 18, 19, and 20; by Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, &c. &c. 4to. with numerous en- 
gravings of Portraits, Customes, Antiqui- 
ties, &c. &c. L. 4, 14s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Travels in Northern A- 
frica in the years 1818, 19, and 20; ac- 
companied by Geographical notices of Sou- 
dan, and of the course of the Niger, with 
a Chart of the routes and numerous co- 
loured plates; by Capt. G. F. Lynn, R.N. 
4to. L. 3, 3s. 

A Narrative of the Chinese Embassy 
from the Emperor Kang /ice, to the Khan 
of Tourgouth Tatars, on the banks of the 
Volga, in the years 1712, 13, 14, and 15. 
Translated from the Original Chinese, with 
an Appendix, consisting of Extracts from 
the Pekin Gazette ; an Abstract of a Chi- 
nese Novel ; Arguments of a Chinese Play, 
&c.; by Sir George Thomas Staunion, 
Bart. &c. with a map. 8vo. 18s. 

Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to 
the Arctic Regions, in his Majesty’s ships 
Hecla and Griper; by Alexander Fisher, 
Esq. surgeon R. N. 8yo. 12s. 


EDINBURGH. 


The History of Ancient Greece, from 
the earliest times till it became a Roman 
Province ; by William Robertson, Keeper 
of the Records of Scotland. Eighth edi- 
tion. 9s. bds. 

The Theological Lectures of the late 
George Hill, D.D. Principal of St Mary’s 
College, Aberdeen; edited by the Rev. 
Alexander Hill, Dailly, in three volumes. 
8vo. L. 1, 

Vindication of the Clanronald of Glen- 
garry, against the Attacks made upon 
them in the Inverness Journal, and some 
recent printed performances, with Remarks 
on the Descent of the Family, who style 
themselves of Clanronald. 5s, bds. 

The Life of John Drouthy, an Edin- 
burgh Coal-Carter; in which is contained 
a full Confession of the Practices of Him. 
self and Profession, by which the Public 
are daily defrauded to an almost incredble 
amount. 8vo. Is. 

A New Plan of Edinburgh of superior 
projection. Size of the engraving, 31 in- 
ches by 24; containing much information, 
not to be found in any similar publication 
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the name of its proprietor; each house is 
numbered, and the boundaries of Parishes, 
&c. are distinctly marked. The printed 
references are also copious, containing all 
Closes, Courts, Public Buildings, principal 
Inns and Hotels, Carriers, Mail and 
Stage Coaches, &c. Price in sheets, un- 
coloured. 5s. 

The Divine Authority of the Scriptures, 
confirmed by the Miracles of the Apostles, 
a Sermon; by George Muirhead, D.D. 
Minister of Cramond. 8vo. 1s. 6d. sew- 
ed. 
A Comprehensive View of the Origin 
and Tenets of the Baptists. 2s. 6d. bds. 

An Inquiry into the Books of the New 
Testament ; by John Cook, D. D. Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in St Mary’s College, 
St Andrews: 8vo. 12s. 

An Exposition of the Book of Proverbs ; 
by the late Rev. George Lawson, D.D. 
Professor of Divinity in the Associate 
Synod, Selkirk. 2 vols. 12mo. with a 
portrait. 12s. 

The Religious Tradesman and Merchant, 
or Plain and Serious Advices for his Pru- 
dent and Pious Conduct in the various 
duties of his calling ; by Richard Steele, 
A.M. royal l8mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LXIX. 


Reid’s Leith and London Smack Direc- 
tory. 2s. 

Annals of the Parish, or the Chronicle of 
Dalmailing, during the Ministry of the 
Rev. Micah Balwhidder, written by him- 
self, arranged and edited by the Author of 
The Ayrshire Legatees.”” 12mo. 8s. 

The Cenotaph, a poem; by James Aik- 
man. 2s. 6d. 

A Pocket Travelling Map of Scotland, 
with the distances on the great roads, upon 
a new and improved plan, by which a tra- 
veller may trace any place or route, with- 
out the inconvenience of unfolding, inci- 
dent to maps in cases or on rollers. 12s. 
coloured and half-bound. 

A History of the Rencontre at Drum- 
clog, and Battle at Bothwell Bridge, in the 
month of January 1679, with an account 
of what is correct, and what is fictitious, in 
the “* Tales of My Landlord,” respecting 
these engagements, and Reflections on 
Political Subjects ; by William Aiton, Esq. 
Sheriff-Substitute, Bro. 3s. Gd. 

Flora Scoties, or a description of Scottish 
Plants, arranged both according to the Ar- 
tificial and Natural Methods, In two parts ; 

William Jackson Hooker, LL.D. Re- 
gius Professor of in the University 
of Glasgow. 8vo. 14s. Ye 

Sacramental Addresses and Meditations, 
with a few Sermons interspersed ; by the 
Rev. Henry Belfrage, Minister of the Gos 

alkirk. ‘Vol Ti. 12m0, 5s. 64. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

FrRANCE.—The Paris papers of the 5d 
May contain an account of the baptismal 
ceremony of the Duke of Bourdeaux, post~ 
humous son of the late Duke de Berry, 
which took place on the Ist. The King 
went in great pomp from the Thuilleries, 
having in the carriage with him all the 
members of his immediate house, except 
the child who was the principal actor, and 
who, with the ladies in attendance on him, 
occupied the carriage next to that of his 
Majesty. The streets were lined with 
troops; and, crowded as was the church 
with spectators, the members of the legis- 
lative body and of the municipal corps of 
Paris attended. The clergy harangued the 
King, and were answered by him: the 
royal cortege was met and followed by loud 
applauses, and the day closed with magni- 
ficent fire-works, while the palace gardens 
and public offices were brilliantly illumi- 
nated. The Abbe Count Montesquieu, 
who had been minister of the Interior after 
the return of the King, has been created a 
Duke; the same title has been conferred 
on Count Blacas, French Ambassador to 
the Holy See ; and Viscount Chateaubriand 
has been restored to the situation he held 
before, of Minister of State, and Member 
of the Privy Council. 

Srain.—The accounts received from va- 
rious parts of Spain represent that country 
asin a very unsettled state. The clergy, 
who still draw a large party after them, 
are, as might have been expected, extreme- 
ly dissatisfied; and accounts from Yrun 
mention, that the guerillas have, in some 
parts, taken arms in their cause. A corps 
of these irregulars, amounting to 1000 
men, suddenly appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Vittoria, and in a severe action 
defeated the national guard of that. city, 
four of whom only are said to have escap- 
ed. In consequence of this event, the Po- 
litical Chief of Tolosa. ordered all the mili- 
tia of the three Biscayan provinces to as- 
semble and march against the rebels. The 
band abov mentioned had appeared at 
Selyatierrs, four leagues from Vittoria, and 
effaced ‘\,e inscription on the constitutional 
pular, amidst cries of ** long live the ab- 
solu Monarch and religion,” In Barce- 
lona and Valencia commotions have been 
so frequent, tliat many of the inhabitants 
had withdrawn from these places. At the 
former place upwards of twenty persons of 
flistinction, considered unfriendly to the 
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constitutional system, among whom were 
several generals and clergy, have been ar- 
rested and sent to Majorca. Among the 
generals were three foreign soldiers of for- 
tune, General Sarzficld, Campbell, and 
Fournas—each respectively of Irish, Scotch, 
and French extraction. The mail from 
Bayonne to Madrid was stopped at Burgos 
about the middle of last month by a party 
of guerillas, consisting of about 100, who 
burnt all the papers and letters, and even 
the vehicle in which they were conveyed. 
In the capital also inveterate jealousies 
seem to be growing up between the King 
and the Cortes, who are supported by the 
people. There is no union or cordiality 
between the two parties in the state, and 
time appears to be only widening the 
breach. In these circumstances, the least 
appearance of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the King with the present order of things 
kindles the general discontent into a flame, 
and threatens to interrupt the public tran- 
quillity by a populartumult. His Majes- 
ty, it appears, was absent from a solemn re- 
ligious ceremony on Holy Thursday, which 
excited great murmurs among the inhabit- 
ants of the capital, insomuch that it was 
found necessary to surround the royal resi- 
dence with troops to protect the person of 
the King against outrage. The people were 
at length appeased by an official assurance 
that his Majesty's absence proceeded from 
indispositien. 

In order to put down the ultra-royalist 
bands that have lately sprung up in various 
quarters, the Cortes have passed a decree, 
which enacts, in substance, that all persons 
taken in attempts to resist the civil or mili- 
tary authorities, by force of arms, shall be 
tried by military law. 

PortTuGAL.—The Lisbon papers of the 
10th April contain an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Cortes, from which it ap- 
pears that the most important reformations 
have been begun. The army has been re 
duced, the Inquisition abolished, and part 
of the enormous revenues of the church, 
which have long been felt as a grievous 
burden on the nation, have been penne 
ated to the payment of the public debt. 
jt has been ine decreed, that any subject 
of the Crown of Portugal who refuses to 
swear to the basis of the Constitution, sball 
forfeit his right of citizenship, and be forc- 
ed to leave the kingdom. 

NaPLes.—The Austrian troops, with- 
out any resistance, are spreading themselves 
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: over all the Neapolitan provinces; and, 
having now completely put down the revo- 
lutionary power, severe decrees have been 
published against all those who have had 
any share in the late revolution. Among 
other measures adopted by the new Go- 
vernment, it has been decreed, that all per- 
sons convicted of carrying prohibited arms 
are to be punished with death as assassins, 
and all members of secret societies to share 
the same fate as traitors. Free permission 
has been given to all and sundry the liezes 
to put Ex-General Rosarolli to instant 

death, if found within the states of his 
Neapolitan Majesty. This general com- 
manded at Messina, and resisted the coun- 
ter-revolution. Large rewards have also 
been! offered for the apprehension of six 
other persons who distinguished themselves 
during the Revolution. 
The Austrian garrison in the capital of 
Naples amounts to 30,000 men. ‘The 
King has .not yet returned to his capital. 
Sicily, it is said, has declared itself inde- 
pendent. 
£63 Ry The Milan Gazette states, that the total 
tS Ls loss of the Austrians in the campaign against 
he Naples was only 7 killed and 50 wounded ! 

Not an Austrian was taken prisoner. 

P1iEDMONT.—The revolution in this 
country has had a similar termination to 
that of Naples. On the 8th ult. the Mi- 
lanese division of the Austrian army cros- 
sed the Tessino, which forms the N. W. 
boundary of Piedmont, without meeting 
any resistance. They procceded to Nova- 
ra, (about ten miles,) where they received 
the submission of the revolutionary army. 
On the following day (the 9th) they enter- 
ed Alessandria, and a proclamation was the 
same day issued by the Provisional Junta 
at Turin, resigning its functions to the 


ee. Municipal Body of the capital, and com- 
municating to the citizens that the citadel 
had been surrendered to the National 
5 Sa Guard. By a letter addressed to General 
Ancezeno, and published by him at Cham- 
in ‘3 bery, it appears that the revolutionists in 
fs a arms did not exceed 5000, and that they 
Y | 4 waited but to look at one regiment of Hu- 
Be | lans before they fled. Turin received an 
Austrian garrison on the evening of the 
- a. 10th ; and, since then, no farther resistance 
; | appears to have been made by the revolu- 


tionary party, to the complete’ restoration 
of the old order of things. King Victor 
Emanuel has issued another decree, con- 
firming his former deed of abdication ;'but 
his brother, the Duke of Genevois, thas not 
yet assumed the regal authority. 
GREECE.—Jnsurrectionary Movements 
against the Turks. — Since our last publica- 
tion various details have reached this conn- 
try of an gil of the Greck provinces to 
shake off the yoke of Turkey. It appears 
that, on the 6th March, Prince Alexander 


Ypsilanti (son of the former Hospodar of 
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Moldavia, Major-General in the Russian 
army, but who for the last year has been 
out of actual service) proceeded, with a nu- 
merous retinue of Arnauts, from Bessara- 
bia to Jassy, and announced himself as the 
deliverer of the Grecks from the Turkish 
Government. The Turks at Jassy, about 
thirty in number, were disarmed, and put 
to death. ‘Three days before the arrival} of 
the Prince, an insurrection, attended with 
bloodshed, had taken place at Galaez, in 
which all the Turks in that city, who could 
not save themselves by flight, were mas- 
sacred, and the city itself almost wholly 
laid in ashes. On the 7th, Prince Ypsi- 
lanti issued numerous proclamations, both 
to the inhabitants of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, and to the Greek nation in the other 
provinces of the Turkish empire. These 
proclamations, in which he declares him- 
self to have been called upon by many 
thousands of his countrymen to undertake 
the work of their deliverance, describe the 
insurrection of all the Greek tribes as a re- 
volution which has long been resolved up- 
on, being preparing for many years by se- 
cret patriotic societies, and is now every- 
where matured for execution ; and assert, 
that the enterprise has to expect the power- 
ful support of a great neighbouring 
power. Prince Ypsilanti also addressed 
a petition to the Emperor of Russia, 
calling on that august Sovereign not 
to refuse his powerful support to the Greek 
nation, and particularly to the two princi- 
palities, which were exposed to great dan- 
ger. As soon as the preceding intelligence 
was received at Laybach, the Emperor A- 
lexander declared that he could consider 
the undertaking of Prince Ypsilanti only as 
an effect of the unquiet spirit which cha- 
racterises the present times, as well as 0! 
the inexperience and levity of that young 
man ; his Imperial Majesty condemned, i0 
the most explicit terms, the insurrections, 
dismissed Prince Ypsilanti from the Rus- 
sian service; ordered his General, who 
commands a body of troops in that neigh- 
bourhood, to maintain the most rigid teu- 
trality ; and his Athbassador’ at Comptanti- 
nople to communicate thesé measures to 
the Porte, and ‘that ‘it ‘was’ his deternnna- 
tion to preserve the relations sof anvity-and 
peace in the most ‘unqualified manner. 
milar xsstrances’ Have beén given 
Porte’ by the Tinperial ‘Austrian 
Since the bredking out-of this Wnsurrec- 
tion, the intelligence received OF its 
gress has beer’ ‘vague’ 
From Moldavia’ and Wallaghia we have 
only confused 
Morea have beet still vague-and-tn- 
satisfactory, may rely ot advices of 
a recent date, which have reached dhe Con- 
tinent from the Inttet portion’ of the 
ish empire, the project of a general revo" 
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had for some time been formed by the 
Greek inhabitants of that province, and an 
early day in the last month was fixed on 
for its execution. The Turks, however, 
becoming acquainted with the design, took 
the necessary measures to counteract it. 
Amongst other precautions, the fortress of 
Patrasso, situated at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Lepanto, was strengthened by an 
addition to the garrison. In the commence- 
ment of the Jast month, amongst other 
houses which the Turks burnt in a sally 
from the fortress, was one belonging to a 
Greek bishop. On this occasion, the 
Greeks in their turn became the assailants, 
and the contest was long and sanguinary. 
The arrival of a strong reinforcement, 
brought to the aid of his friends by the 
bishop, gave the advantage to the Greeks, 
and the Turks were obliged to take refuge 
in the fortifications, after fighting with their 
usual undaunted courage and ferocity. The 
loss of lives on both sides is represented to 
have been very considerable. The town 
was afterwards bombarded by the Turks, 
and so effectually, as to accomplish the de- 
struction of a great number of houses. 
This indiscriminate attack drew forth a re- 
monstance from the European consuls. 

In the meantime, Constantinople appears 
to be the scene of some confusion. The 
Greeks were everywhere alarmed for their 
safety ; the houses of the several ambassa- 
dors were crowded with individuals of the 
Greek persuasion, claiming protection for 
themselves and families. Prince Callima- 
chi is said to have been beheaded for with- 
holding from the Porte information of his 
countrymen’s projects. Fugitives were 
crowding on board Russian vessels to O- 
dessa and other parts of the Kuxine, and 
the Russian ambassador had successfully 
resisted the orders of the Divan to have the 
ships under his flag inspected. 

The opposite extremities of the Turkish 
empire also are, it is said, in a state of 
much danger and confusion. In Arabia 
the Wechabites again raise their heads ; 
and although Mahomet Ali, the Pacha of 
Egypt, can alone restrain these troublesome 
insurgents, the Porte has had the singular 
indiscretion to incur the resentment of the 
Egyptian governor, by threatening him 
with a maritime expedition to strip him of 
hig tre ‘ures, the main spring of all his mi- 
litar’ resources, and of his vigorous and 
bolt administration. Ali, therefore, in- 
stead of a protector, becomes a mortal ene- 
my te the Turks. All these fresh difficul- 
ties press upon the Turkish Government at 
@ time when its utmost exertions have been 
found inadequate to subdue the Pacha of 
Janina. The German journalists, in their 
Speculations as to the measures. which it 
may adopt in the existing emergency, state 
its present military force at 181,000 caval- 
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ry and 225,000 infantry, an estimate which 
is probably much exaggerated. 


ASIA. 

MASSACRE AT MANILLA. Intelli- 
gence has been received of a dreadful mas- 
sacre of the foreign inhabitants at Manilla, 
the capital of Luzon, one of the Philippine 
Islands, which took place on tlie 9th, 0th, 
and 11th of October last. It appears that 
on the 9th, at Binondo, the suburbs of 
Manilla, a massacre was commenced by 
the native population, first with the French, 
and ultimately with all strangers without 
distinction. Twenty-five gentlemen, cap- 
tains aad supercargoes of foreign ships in 
the Caveite, fell a sacrifice to these barba- 
rians; and, on the following day, sixteen 
Chinese. Every thing they could find in 
the houses of the unfortunate people who 
had fallen victims was either burnt or car- 
ried off. The loss is estimated at 400,000 
dollars; and the different residences of 
those who have been so cruelly massacred 
present the most dreary aspect of rapine, 
murder, and devastation, not to be describ- 
ed, and never to be forgotten. A procla- 
mation by the political chief of the Philip- 
pine Islands, published in a Bourdeaux 
Journal, states, as the cause of this tragical 
event, that the superstitious Indians, who 
inhabit the district of Tondo, and the town 
of Binondo, having scen a collection of in- 
sects, serpents, and other animals, dried 
and preserved by the French naturalists, 
conceived that it was the process by which 
poison was made for the wells and river, 
and the origin cf the cholera morbus ; 
some miscreants, profiting by the ignorance 
of these Indians, instigated them to com- 
mit the murders and plunder which took 
place. The political chief requires the na- 
tives to denounce to justice the guilty pro- 
moters of the diabolical plan, as the only 
medium through which they can have any 
claim upon the clemency of his Catholic 
Majesty, and thus to redeem the stain 
which have been thrown upon the Philip- 
pine Isles and their inhabitants. By pri- 
vate letters from Manilla, great blame is 
attached to the Spanish governor of that 

lace; who, although he had an armed 
orce under his command, sufficient at any 
time to have dispersed the natives, used no 
effort to put a stop to their cruelties, until 
he heard that they had attacked the Chi- 
nese merchants; many of whom being 
joined in trade with the Spaniards, this sel- 
fish and barbarows governor instantly in- 
terfered, and a threat of immediate mili. 
tary execution induced the natives at once 
to desist, and return to their habitations. 
Such is the account given by persons who 
suffered in this savage insurrettion; and 
the conduct of the governor will, no doubt, 
become the subject of serious inquiry. 
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AMERICA. 

Unitep Statres.—Norfolk, March 
22.—Yesterday morning, between two and 
three o'clock, our neighbours of the town 
of Portsmouth were roused from their 
slumbers by the cry of fire, and, in less 
than an hour, many of the most worthy 
and respectable inhabitants, who had rush- 
ed into the street to rescue their neighbours’ 
property from the ravages of the devouring 
element, could see nothing but the smoking 
ruins of their own late happy habitations. 
When the fire was first discovered in an 
untenanted kitchen, a few buckets of wa- 
ter, judiciously applied, would have extin- 
guished it. But the buildings being very 
combustible, and the wind blowing very 
heavy from the S.W. it gained in a few 
minutes such an ascendancy as to baffle 
every effort to restrain its fury. The boats 
of the ships Lothian and Georgiana, lying 
at the end of Myer’s Wharf in — Water, 
were cut before the fire could them, 
and drifting over the entrance of the coun- 
ty dock, they were safely moored ; while 
the ship Hoper, lying at the side of the 
wharf, and being aground, could not be got 
off, and was much damaged. She was on 
fire several times, but was extinguished 
immediately. Total number of dwellings 
burnt 25, warehouses 6; and, allowing the 
usual proportion of out-houses to. each re- 
sidence, it would not be excessive to com- 
pute the whale number of houses destroy- 
ed at 56 to 60. 

Brazits.—Revolution at Bahia and 
Pernambucco.—By a vessel arrived at Ham- 
burgh frem Bahia, accounts have been re- 
ceived of an important revolution that broke 
out there on the ]0th February, of which 
the object appears to be the establishment 
in Bahia of the Constitution adopted by 
the Cortes in Portugal. ‘This revolution, 
as in the mother country, was brought 
a entirely by the troops ; some feeble 

orts were made to stop its progress by 
the Commander in Chie in consequence 
of which two of his officers, a soldier, and 
a negro, lost their lives, The measures 
adopted were also concurred in by the 
leading inhabitants, and a Provisional Junta 
has been formed to on the admini- 
stration ull the King shall have accepted 
the Constitution. The troops of the line 
and militia, m all about 12,000 men, have 
sworn to the new constitution, and prepara- 
tions are making to resist any force which 
may be sent to re-establish the former go- 
vernment. 

This example -was followed at Per- 
nambuceo on the Gth of March. It a 
— that, after the revolution at Bahia 

been effected, the inhabitants of that 
place sent three vessels of war to announce 
the event that had taken place to Pernam- 


bucco, offering them their assistance, should 
they require any, and calling on them for 
their brotherly co-operation. The Gover. 
nor of Pernambucco immediately convened 
the ecclesiastical, civil, and military au. 
thorities of that city, and having explained 
to them his object in calling them toge- 
ther, and dwelt on the necessity of follow. 
ing the example set them by Bahia, if they 
wished to be delivered from these evils 
of which the people generally complained, 
all persons present » with one voice, 
to unite with their brethren at Bahia in 
proclaiming the constitution of Portugal. 
The agreeable news was immediately spread 
through the city, and the most lively ex- 
pressions of joy were manifested. 

Since writing the above, we have receiy- 
ed intelligence, that the revolution has ex- 
tended to Rio Janeiro, the capital of the 
Brazils, and that, on the 26th February, 
the King issued a decree, ordering the new 
Lisbon constitution to be adopted through- 
out his transatlantic} dominions. This 
change was effected by the troops siding 
with the people ; and no disturbance took 
place, nor was a drop of blood spilt on the 
occasion. 

West Domingo.—By ac- 
counts from this island, it appears, that 
since the death of Christophe, it has been 
disturbed by the contentions of fierce and 
sanguinary factions. General Richard, Go- 
vernor of the Cape, who was so active in 
destroying Christophe’s power, has been 
detected in a conspiracy against the present 
government, and sent, with several others, 
prisoners to Port-au-Prince. The Hayti 
Gazette, of the 11th March, contains the 
proceedings of a special military commis- 
sion, appointed to try these conspirators ; 
at which General Jean Pierre Richard, and 
his accomplices, Colonel Henry Cimetiere, 
the Commandant Belzunce, and Captsin 
Dominique, were severally convicted of « 
treasonable conspiracy, and condemned to 
death ; which sentences have been carried 
into execution. “The act of accusation 
charges them with having endeavoured to 
corrupt the minds of certain of the mili- 
tary, and instigated them to insubordina- 
tion and revolt against the Government; 
and that, with a view of clandestinely arm- 
ing those whom they thought they had se- 
duced into their designs, they demanded a 
supply of maskets from a foreigner, resid- 
ing at Cape Hayti, named Hoffinann; 
whose refusal, it is added, to deliver te 
them the arms on the night he was requir- 
ed so to do, alone prevented the spilling of 
Haytian bleod at the Cape. By these 
prompt measures, it was supposed, that 
President Boyer had succeeded in putting 
down resistance to his authority, and ™ 
restoring tranquillity to the island. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


House oF Lorps.—dpril 11.—The 
Marquis of Lansdown presented a Report 
from the Comnyittee on Foreign Trade re- 
lative to Asiatic Commerce, which was or- 
dered to be printed. On that and the two fol- 
lowing evenings various petitiens against 
the Catholic Bill were presented. The Earl 
of Donoughmore presented three peudons 
from the Catholic clergy of Dublin, Kerry, 
and Waterford, against that part of the 
bill imposing the securities. 

16.—This evening the Earl of Donough- 
more moved the second reading of the Ro- 
man Catholic Relief Bill. Lord Mansfield 
opposed the motion, and moved, as an a- 
mendment, that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months, which was sup- 
ported by the Bishop of London. Their 
Lordships were followed by the Duke of 
Sussex and the Marquis of Buckingham, 
in favour of the original motion. Several 
peers and prelates took part in the debate, 
which, at half-past twelve o'clock, on the 
motion of the Earl of Liverpool, was ad- 
journed until next day, to prevent (as his 
Lordship expressed himself) an opinion 
going abroad that this important question 
had not received the most ample discussion. 
Previous to the commencement ef the de- 
bate, several petitions, for and against the 
measure, were presented. Of these, the 
most important was the petition in its fa- 
vour from the Roman Catholic peers and 
gentlemen of England, all of whom avow- 
ed their willingness to accept of the bounty 
of the legislature under the eonditions pre- 
scribed in the bill. 

17.—The debate on the bill for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics was_re- 
sumed, and presented for many hours a re- 
markable display of reasoning and dignified 
eloquence. Among the opponents of the 
second reading of the bill were, his Royal 


Highness the Duke of York, the Earl ef 


Liverpool, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Sidmouth ; and amongst its supporters, the 
Marquis of Lansdown, Lord Grenville, and 
Lord Melville. At three o'clock, on the 
morning of the 18th, the House divided ; 
when there appeared—for the second read- 
ing, 120—Against it, 159-—Majority 39, 
The speech of the Duke of York, in op- 
position to the bill, seemed to make a great 
sensation both in and out of the House; 
and the circumstance of the heir apparent. 
to the throne having expressed himself so 
decidedly hostile to the measure, seems to 
augur ill fer the success of any future at- 
tempt on the part of the Catholics, te ob- 
tain the removal of their present civil dis- 


abilities. At an early part of the second 
evening's debate, his Royal Highness de. 
livered his opinion nearly as follows 
** My Lords, it is with the greatest r- 
luctance that | offer myself to the House. 
I never dose without reluctance; but there 
are cases where a strong sense of duty com- 
pels us to lay aside all personal considera- 
tions. The House is called upon at the 
present moment to sanction a measure that, 
to say the least of it, will effect a great 
change, if it do not virtually repeal and 
abrogate many laws that have the warrant 
of experience, and that have hitherto been 
looked upon as the best safeguards of the 
constitution. ~~ Hear, j—It is with 
regret I find myself obliged to resist the 
wishes of so large a body of subjects, as tar 
as these wishes can be ascertained ; but the 
more I have heard and thought upon this 
question, the more I have been confirmed 
in my Opposition to the bill upon the table. 
—/( Cheers. )—Let it not be thought that | 
am an enemy to toleration; on the con- 
trary, | would have every man enjoy the 
free exercise of his religion as long as he 
continues a faithful subject, and his reli- 
gion does not become dangerous te the 
State. There is a great difference between 
toleration, and actually granting an esta- 
blishment— _ Z/eur, Aeur. —I1 have offered 
myself thus early to the notice of your 
Lordships, because I did not wish te occu- 
py more valuable time at a later hour of 
the debate; but I could not be satistied with 
giving merely a silent vote.” 
Housk or ComMMons.—Mareh 22.— 
Mr Hume and his friends attended in their 
ss at 4 o'clock, and, contrary to ex- 
pectation, (it being the day appeinted 
for his Majesty's drawing-toom,) made a 
House. The Hon. Gentleman, of course, 
brought forward his motion on the subject 
of the Receivers-General of Taxes, and 
the Distributors of Stamps; and entered 
at considerable lengih into a review of the 
emoluments attached to those offices. He 
particularly enumerated several individuals 
by name, holding the offices of Distributors 
of Stamps, whose profits on the average for 
the last three years had amounted to from: 
L. 2000 to L. 5000 per annum. He con~ 
tended that Ministers, at all expence to the 
public ot L. 137,000 asyear, secured 137 
sinecure places ; and maintamed, that on 
this head of expenditure a ‘saving of 
L. 100,000 annually might be effected. 
He concluded by. moving certain Resehi- 
tions relative to the Ottice of Receivers. 
General and of Distributors of Stamps: 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
as an amendment, the appointment of a 
Select Committee, to take into consideration 


the nature of the Offices, and to report to 


the House. After a good deal of discus- 
sion, as te the composition of the Com- 
mittee, the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was finally agreed to. 
23.—Sir J. Newport, acting for Mr 
Plunkett, (who was absent in consequence 
of the death of his lady,) proposed the 


adoption of the first clause of the first of 


the Catholic relief bills. The clause, 


which relates solely to the explanation of 


the oath of supremacy, was opposed by 
Sir William Scott, Mr Wetherell, Sir John 
Nicoll, Mr Peel, &c.; and defended by 
Mr Grant, Sir J. Mackintosh, and Lord 
Castlereagh, and on a division adopted by 
a majority of 230 to 216. Mr Croker 
withdrew, for the present, his notice of 
a clause, making a pecuniary provision for 
the Catholic Clergy. 

26.—A discussion took place on a 
petition presented by Mr Hobhouse from 
a tradesman residing in the Strand, com- 
plaining that, in the last week, he had 
taken no less than twenty-three forged 
L. 1 notes, none of which could be detect- 
ed except by the Bank Inspectors. In the 
course of the discussion Mr Pearse stated, 
that the Bank would shortly be prepared to 
pay all L.1 notes presented to them in 
sovereigns.—Mr Lambton postponed his 
motion on Parliamentary Reform, from 
the 10th to the 17th of April; and Lord 
Milton gave notice of a motion for the 10th 
of April, for the repeal of the tax on 
Foreign Wool.—Sir John Newport having 
given notice of his intention to propose the 
consolidation of the two Catholic Bills, Mr 
C. Hutchinson acquainted the House that 
he had received a communication from 
high authority in Ireland, (a titular Bi- 
shop,) declaring the opposition of the Ca- 
tholic Clergy to the second bill, intended to 


regulate their intercourse with the See of 


Rome. The House then went into the 
Committee on the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill, and some verbal amendments were 
made on it, but none affecting the spirit or 
principle of the measure. Mr Bankes 
moved the clause of which he had previous. 
ly given notice, the object bf which was, to 


prevent Catholics from sitting in either 
House of Parliament. A long discussion 


took ‘place wpon ‘this proposition, and ulti- 
mately the Committee divided ; when the 


nambers appeared for Mr Bankes’s propo- 


sition against it 223,—Majority in 


favour of the bill 
-27.—Dr Iashington obtained leave to 


bring ina disqualify the Lord 


Ohancellor, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Judges, Masters in Chancery in 
land, from . sitting in Parliament. - The 


Register.—Parliamentary Intelligence. 


Howse went again ‘into a Committee on the 


[May 
Catholic Bill, when Mr Peel moved, that 
Roman Catholics should be excluded from 
seats in the Privy Council, and also from 
the Judicial Bench. The motion was op- 
posed by Sir J. Newport, and supported 
by Sir J. Nicholl and others ; and, after a 
discussion of some length, the Committee 
divided ; when the amendment was reject- 
ed by a majority of 19, the numbers be- 
ing, in favour of it, 169—against it, 188. 
An amendment, proposed by Mr Goul- 
burn, to render Catholics ineligible to hold 
the office of Governor of a Colony, shared 
the same fate. It was rejected on a divi- 
sion, the numbers being—for exclusion 
120—Against it 163. A clause for exclud- 
ing Catholics from filling the office of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland was carried without 
a division. 

28.—The House procecded to the con- 
sideration of the remaining clauses of the 
consolidated Catholic Bill. Mr Hutchin- 
son strongly opposed the intercourse 
clauses, as tending to degrade the Catholic 
Clergy unnecessarily, but submitted no 
motion to the House on the subject, 
which ultimately went into the committee, 
when the several clauses were agreed to, 
with some verbal amendments. Mr Ellis 
proposed a clause for excluding Catholic 
KEcclesiastics from seats in Parliament, 
which was adopted. 

29..—-Mr Hume moved for a return of 
the expences incurred by this govern- 
ment, in consequence of the detention ot 
Napoleon Buonaparte, in the Island of St 
Helena.—The Honourable Member stated, 
that, on the best information he could ob- 
tain, the annual expence entailed on the 
country, by that measure, exceeded 
L. 400,000, of which the Continental 
Powers bore no part. Sir Robert Wilson 
and Mr Hutchinson took this opportunity 
of protesting against the detention of the 
late Emperor of France, as a measure dis- 
graceful to the country, and as a breach 
of public faith towards the individual con- 
cerned. The report of the Roman Catho- 
lics Disabilities Removal Bill was then 
brought up, and the amendments made 
in the committee were agreed t&. Mr 
Croker then’ ‘moved''a elause, to enable 
the crown to mike a suitable provision 
for the Catholic Clergy. "Lord Castlereagh 
op the measure, as being premature 

ill-timed: “Mr Croker then withdrew 

the clause for fhe present, and the Bill 
was ordered to be read a third time on 
Monday. “The important question of t 
timber trade fiext engaged the attention 
of the House, which went into a commit: 
tee on the ‘subject of the duties paid 00. 
the Baltic timber. Mr Wallace proposed 
a resolution, which had ‘for its object t 
reduce the t duties on foreign 
timber 10s. per load, “and to impose that 
tax on American’ colonial ‘timtber, which; 
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at present, is subject to no duty whatever. 
A considerable discussion took place upon 
the resolution, which was ultimately 
adopted, though with a declaration on the 
part of Mr Marryatt, Lord Althorpe, Mr 
Baring, and others, of their intention to 
oppose the proposition, whenever a bill to 
carry it into effect should come before the 
House. 

30.—Mr Martin’s bill, proposing to al- 
low counsel to persons charged with!felony 
in England, was thrown out without a di- 
vision. The House afterwards went into 
a committee of supply, for the purpose 
of considering the army estimates; but 
previous to the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair, Mr Hume proposed certain reso- 
lutions, declaratory of the increase which 
had taken place on the staff of Great 
Britain and the colonies since 1792; and 
on the increase of salaries in public offices, 
and the necessity of reduction. The mo- 
tion was lost, on a division, by a majority 
of 50 to 29. The House'then went into the 
Committee of Supply. Upon the first reso- 
lution, that the sum of L. 105,000 should be 
granted for the staff of Great Britain and 
the colonies, exclusive of the East Indies, 
for the current year, Mr Hume moved, 
as an amendment, that the proposed 
grant should be reduced to L. 80,000. 
After some discussion, Mr Hume, at the 
suggestion of Mr J. Smith, agreed to sub- 
stitute L. 90,000 in room of his original 
amendment. The amendment was nega- 
tived by a majority of 55 in favour of the 
original resolution.—The next resolution 
was for the sum of L. 25,382, for the 
staff of Ireland. The motion was opposed 
by Sir H. Parnell, who argued that the 
office of commander-in-chief, and part of 
the staff attached to it, should be abolished, 
by which a saving of L. 4000 would be ef- 
fected. He moved an amendment to that 
effect, which, with several other amend- 
ments, proposed by Mr Hume, Sir H. 
Parnell, &c,. were lost..upon divisions. 


The,resolutions were ordered to be report. 
ed on Monday. 
April 2.—-The incorporated bills for 


granting relief to the Roman Catholics, 
and for providing such securities as are 
deemed n to protect our Protestant 
establishment, were read a, third time and 
passed,... Upon the question of the third 
reading there was a division, and the 
ayes prevailed by a majority of 19. 
3.-—The committee of privileges report- 
ed on the petition of the Electors of Car- 
lisle, colette of the Magistrates for in- 
troducing the Military at the late Elec- 
tion ; and although the committee cen- 
sured the conduct. of the Magistrates 
they. refrained from recommending any 


proceedings upon the petition. Mr West-. 


ern then moved the order. of the da 
for, the second reading of the Malt 
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duty = Bill. A long debate followed ; 
after which a division took place; when 
the numbers were, for the second reading, 
144; against it 242. The second read- 
ing was thus negatived by a majority of 

5.—Lord Cranborne moved for a com- 
mittee to investigate the present state of 
the Game Laws. After a short discussion, 
in the course of which several members 
spoke of the evils and inconveniences re- 
sulting from the present system, but 
scarcely hoped that they could be remedied 
by the proposed committee, the motion 
was negatived by a majority of 86 to 52. 
Mr Curwen then moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for the repeal of certain 
acts imposing duties on horses employed 
for agricultural purposes. After some de- 
bate, the motion was withdrawn, in conse- 
quence, it was understood, of a suggestion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
it would be advisable to wait for the Re- 
port of the Committee on Agriculture. 

6.—On the motion being put for the 
House resolving itself into a Committee of 
Supply, it was opposed by Mr Creevey, who 
proposed a very long and sweeping amend. 
ment, adverting to the number of petitions’ 
that had been presented to the House on 
the subject of Economy and Retrenchment, 
and the neglect with which they had been 
treated; the case of the Earl of Fife, and 
various other topics; and concluding with 
stating, that, under such circumstances, it 
was wholly unnecessary to go into commit- 
tees of supply. The amendment was op- 
posed by Lord Castlereagh; and Mr Tier- 
ney stated, that, though he might not per- 
haps object to the various parts of the reso- 
lution, if given in detail, he was not pre- 
pared to support it in the gross, or in the 
sweeping form in which it had been exhi- 
bited to the House. Upon this resolution 
a long discussion took place, and ultimate. 
ly the House divided ; when the numbers 
were—lor the resolution, 36—Against it, 
120. The House then went into a com- 
mittee on the army estimates, when Lord 
Palmerston proposed that L. 50,418 should 
be granted for the allowances of the offices 
of Secretary at War; Colonel Davies mo- 
ved as an amendment, that L. 45,000 
should be substituted in the room of 
L. 50,418. Upon this a discussion of some 
length arose, when the amendment was lost 
on a. division, 67 voting for, and 106 a- 
gainst it. 

9.—A. conversation took place upon a 
petition, presented by Mr T. Wilson, from 
certain woollen manufacturers of London, 
praying for a repeal of the wool tax. The 
Hon. Member argued strongly agaiast the 
tax, as operating to drive the foreign wool 
and woollen trade from us to America; and 
Mr Baring declared his opinion, that, un- 
less this tax was the woollen 
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trade of this country must be ruined.— 
{n the committee on the bank cash pay- 
ments bill, Mr Baring moved, as an a- 
mendment, for a select committee, with a 
view, as he avowed, of introducing a mea- 
sure to raise the nominal value of money 


to something like the point at which j 
stood when the majority of existing debts 
were contracted. A long debate followed, 
but without the introduction of much new 
argument, and on the division the amend. 
ment was rejected by a great majority. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

Feb. 7.—The Marquis of Graham to be Vice- 
Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household, 

22.—-Major-General Sir A. F, Barnard to be one 
of the Grooms of his Majesty’s Bed-chamber. 

March 23.—Lord Loraine to be one of the 
Lords of his Majesty’s Bed-chamber. 

April 18,—Dr Andrew Dunean, senior, to*be 
first Physician to his Majesty in Scotland. 

21.— The Earl of Morton to be his Majesty’s 
High Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Seotland. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Mr James Tait, preacher, Glasgow, to be mini- 
ster of the Associate Congregation of Maybole, 
Ayrshire. 

Mr John Ramsay to be minister of the Asso- 
ciate Congr ation in Providence Chapel, Du- 
kinfield, Cheshire, 

Mr John M‘Gilchrist to be colleague and suc- 
cessor tothe Rev. Andrew Dawson, pastor of the 
second Associate Co tion in Dunse. 

April 16.—Mr David Young to be minister of 
the Associate Congregation of Barrhead. 

— Lord Archibald Hamilton has presented the 
Rey. William Proudfoot to the church and pa- 
rish of Avondale. 

Rev. Mr Limont of Kilmarnock to be minister 
of 4 Relief Congregation, College Street, Edin- 

urgh. 

19.--Rev: William Burns inducted to the 
chureh and parish of Kilsyth. 

Rév. John Currie ordained minister of the pa- 
rish of Murroes. 

21.—Colonel Grant of Grant has presented the 
Rev. F. W. Grant of Dallas to the church and 
parish of Banff. 

25.—The Pr an Church, Swallow Street, 
London, eleeted Mr John Marshall, preacher, to 


- be their pastor. 


27.—The Bing has appointed the Rev. Mark 
‘Aitkins to the church of the united parishes of 
ke and Moy. 


Miss Erskine of Dun has appointed Mr John 
Eadie to be minister of Dun, 

Mr Scott of Gala has presented Mr Nathaniel 
Patterson, preacher of the gospel, to the church 
and parish of Galashiels, 

Ill. MILITARY. 
2 Dr. G. General W. Loftus, to be Colonel, vice 
Sir C, Craufurd, dead 2d April 1821. 
4 Dr. ’Donel, from 10 F. Surg. vice 
7 Vet. Bn. 12th do. 
19 HH. L. Brooke, Cornet by purch. 
ice Clagett, ret. a March 
22 Lord A. Conyngham, Cornet by purch. 
vice Lord Conyngham, cance, 
Pst Sept. 1820, 
2F. Cot Gordon, Major, vite Thistle- 
thwayte, dead 22d M 1821. 
Lieut. Kell, Capt. do. 
ve, En 
0 Surg. Young on, 7 Vet. Bn. Sur, 
ll 5 Vi Apt 
Wors from et. Bn, ua. 
Mast, vice Edwards, bh. Bo 


J, Watson, Ensign . 98d March 1821, 
Assist. from 59 F. 


18 F. N. R. Tomlinson, Ensign by purch. 
vice Birch, ret. 
20 Ensign Wood, Lieut. vice Cheek, dead 
12th April 
R. B. Martin, Ensign do. 
28 Lieut. Hilliard, from h. p. 45 F. Paym 
vice-Tomlinson, dead 22d Mareh 
31 Gent. Cadet W. S. Moorsom, froin R. 
Mil. Coll. Ensign by purch. vice Jef- 
fries, ret. do, 
37 Qua, Mast, Holmes, from h. p. 20 Dr. 
Qua. Mast. vice Fox. h. p. 99 F. 
12th April 
58 Capt. Dely, from 1 Ceylon R. Capt. 
vice Daniell, 75 F. 5th do, 
Hosp. Assist. W. H. Burrell, Assist. 
Surg. vice Thompson, pro. 
2th do. 
40 Lieut. Garner, Capt by purch. vice 
Phillips, ret. Ist March 
Ensign Clarke, Lieut. by purch. do. 
R. Floyer, Ensign by purch. do. 
46 Ensign Duke, Lieut. vice Wilson, dead 
28th July 1820. 
N. R. Brown 22d March 182], 
47 Assist. Surg. Millar, from 53d F’. Surg. 
vice Ridsdale, dead 12th April 
48 Lieut. Atkinson, from h. p. 12 F. Lieut. 
vice Thompson, 9 Vet. Bn. 
22d March 
Ensign and Adj. Wild, Rank of Lieut. 


do. 
53 2d Lieut. Fennell, from Rifle Brig. Lt, 
vice Wilton, dead do. 
Assist. Surg. Greig, from h. p. 22 Dr 

Assist. Surg. vice Millar, 47 F. 
12th April 
55 Capt. White, from h. p. 14 F. Capt. 
vice Morris, h. 14 F. 8th Mareh 
59 Supern. Assist. Surg. Sievwright, from 
Staff Assist. Surg. vice Bac 


F. ~ 
67 Lieut. Keir, from h. p. 22 Dr. Lieut. 
69 


vice Elliot, res. 17th July 1820. 
Bt. Col. Bruce, from h. p. 59 F. Lieut. 
Col. vice Douespe, dead 
29th March 1821. 
73 Capt. Daniell, fm. 38 F. Capt. vice An- 
tell, h. p. New Brunsw. Fence. 
Sth Apr. 


“76 Surg. Flannagan, fm. 9 Vet. Bu. Surg. 


78 Halpin, 9 Vet. 
nsign Munro, Lieut, viee M*Queen, 
dead / 20th Mazel 

A, Montreésor, E do. 

93 Ensign Macbean, 

nell, dead 

22d March 


F. 
1 W. I. R. J. H. Pickering, Ens. vice Ford, Peat 


1 R, Cc f ¢ ooper, fm. h. New Bruns. 
enc. Capt. vice Dely. 38 F. Sth Apr. 
Colonial Comp. at the Mauritius. ¢d Lt. Camp- 
bell, Ist Lieut. goth Mar. 
Garrisons, Lt. Gen, Ja. Hay, Lt. Gov. of Tyne- 
mouth and Cliff Fort, vice 5¥ C. 


2d Apr 


Royal Mili um. 
ir, fm. 7 Vet. Bu, Qua. 
vice Hill, h. p. 
aj. M‘Ra, Dep, Qua. Mast. Gen-- 
in. the East Indies, with of bei 
Col. in he Army, Stan 
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Lt. Col. Torrens, 65 F. Dep. Qua. Mast. 
Gen, in the East Indies, vice M‘Ra 

12th March 13821. 

Lieut. and Adj. Nicholson, of Army 

» Isle of Wight, to have the 

rank of Capt. 15th do. 

Medical Department. 

Bt. Insp, E. Tegart, Insp. of Hospitals 

in the West Indiesonly 25th Mar. 

Staff Surg. Arthur, Physician to the 

Forces, viee Taylor, dead 29th do. 

Surg. Davy, from 15 F. Surg. to the 

Forces do 


Hosp. Assist. W. Birrell, As, Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Cavehill, dead 

5th April. 

Hosp. Assist. Dochard, As. Surg. to the 
Forces, vice Davy, prom. 15 F. 

12th do. 

Assist. Surg. Thompson, from 58 F. 

Apothecary to the Forces, vice Lee- 


son, dead do. 
Cc. ue. Hosp. Assist. to the Forces, 
vice Conway, dead 22d Mar. 
C. Pargeter, Hosp. Assist, to the Forces, 
vice Birrell, prom, 5th Apr. 
Hosp. Ass. M‘ ott, fm. h. p. Hosp. 
As. to the Forces, vice Burrell, 38 F. 
12th do. 
Hosp. Ass. Bruce, fm: h. p. Hosp. As. 
to the Forces, vice Dockard do. 
Ordnance Department. 
hoy. Art. Bt, Lt. Col, Bull, Major of Brigade in 
Ireland 27th Feb. 
Bt. Maj. Bates, fm. h. p. Capt. 2d Apr. 


Ist Lt, Gapper, 24 Capt, 0. 
—— Jago, fm.h, p. lst Lt. do. 

—— Palmer, do. do. 2d do. 

2d Lt. Stokes, do. do. do. 

—— Bigge, do. 2d Lt. do. 

Roy. Eng. Bt. Lt. Col. Ellicombe, Major of Brig. 
vice Handfield, dead 9th Jan. 


Lieut. Col, Gossett, fm. h. p. Lieut. 


Sapt. Jones eC 

isth Nov. 1820. 
Ist Lieut. Elliot, 2d Capt. do. 


——-——. Dalton, fm. h. p. Ist Lt. do. 
2d Lieut. Frazer, fm. h. p. 2d Lt. do. 
Lagien, ist Lieut. 
Ist Lieut, Matson, 2d Capt. 

9th Jan. 1821. 
—--—— Burt, fm. h. p. Ist Lieut. do. 
2d Lieut, Bordes, Ist Lieut. do. 
Walpole, fm. h, p. 2d Lt. do, 


Exchanges. 


Lieut. Col, Pelly, fm. 16 Dr. with Lieut. Col. 
Elphinstone, 33 F. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Grant, fm. 56 F. with Major Monta. ° 


u, 82 F. 
Bt. Siajor Wood, fm. 4 Dr. rec. diff. between Full 
Pay Cav, and Full Pay Inf. with Capt. Bar- 


low, h. p. 22 Dr. 
with Capt. Harrison, 
h. p. 53 PF, 
fm. 68 F. with Capt. Hewett, 
Capt. Vorintis, fm. 18 Dr. rec. diff. between Full 
Pay Troop and Full Pay Company, with Capt. 
Brett, h. p, 10 Dr. 
—Bvelin, Fi 3F.G. with Capt. Des Voeux, 
— Jones, fm, 35 F, with Capt. Stainton, h. p, 
York Chass. 
fm, 2 Dr. G. with Lieut. Cuff, h. p- 


Caldwell, h. p. 2 I. R. 
———- Kennedy, from 25 F. with Lieut. Keith, 


——— Tittle, from 38 F. rec. diff, with Lieut. 
Sparkes, h. p. R. African Corps 


~———~ Tudor, fm, 65 F. ree, diff. with Lieut. Bea~ 


Yates, fm. 72. with Licut. Markham, 


by, h. p. G, 


Cornet Bruce, f ‘ ieut. St 
rir m. 4 Dr, with 2d Lieut. St Quin- 


ure, fm, 58 F. ree, diff. with Lt. . 
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Ensign M‘Dermott, fm. 11 F, with Ensign Der- 
inzy, h. p. 12 F. 

fm. 335 F. with Ensign Cameron, 
— Daly, fin. 53 F. with Ensign Riddel, h. p. 


Tr nares fm. 91 F, with Ensign Bunbury, 
Dep. Insp. of Hosp, Porteous, with Dep. Insp. 


h. p. 
Thompson, with Staff Surg. Arthur, 


Assist. Surg. Spry, fm. 2 W. Fh. R. with Assist. 
Surg. Kelly, h. p. 1 W. 1. R. 
Dap, Bradford, with Dep. Purv. Pratt, 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Capt. Phillips, 40 F. 

—— Chaneellor, Royal East India Vol. 
Lieut. Eliot, 67 F. 
Kiddell, Royal East India Vol. 
Cornet Clagett, 19 Dr, 

Ensign Birch, 18 F. 

Jeffries, 51 F. 

—— Thornton, Royal East India Vol. 


appointments cancelled. 


Brev. Major De Havilland, 55 F. 
Capt. Hay, 8 F. 

—- White, 81 F. 

Cornet Lord F. Conyngham, 22 Dr. 


Reinstated. 
Lieut. Machel], 18 Dr. 
Deaths. 


General H. Earl of Carhampton, M. P. 6 Dr. G. 
London 25th April 182). 
Colonel Broughton, R. Mar. Florence °d March. 
Lieut. Col. E. V. Eyre, h. p. Indepen. Boulogne 
7th Feb. 
Major Fitzmayer, Royal Art. Limerick 21st March 
C. James, of late R. Art. Driv. London 
14th April. 
Douglas, late Scotch Brigade, Bothwell 
Bank, near Hamilton 16th do. 
—— Foljambe, h. p. 8 F. Retford Ist do. 
—— Hirtz, h. p. Dillon’s Regt. France 4th Feb. 
h. p. 8 Line Germ. Leg. Ses- 


perhude in Lunenburg 24th Jan. 
—— Otto, h. p. 1 Huss. Germ. Leg. Hanover 
4th March. 
Capt. Thurlow, 16 F. at sea 8th April. 
—— Barry, 56 F. on passage from the Mauri- 
tius 6th March. 
——- Falconar, h. p, 2 Dr. Woodcot, Haddington 
15th Sept, 1890, 


—- Fallon, h. p. 87 F. Ireland 27th Jan. 1821, 
— Kettler, h. p. 6 Line Germ. Leg. Verden 


2ist Feb. 
Lieut. Johnson, 5 F, Anti ; 
—— Cheek, Isle of Wight 9th April. 
——— Campbe 7 PF. 
M‘Qneen, 78 F. 22d March. 
—— Macdonnell, 95 on 
acfar Kenning 0 
——— Willock, R. Art. Woolwich 6th Apr. 
2d Lieut. and Ensign . 
Williams, h. p. 5 Ceylon Regt. amie near 
Wattevillé’ Regt. Paria 
Du Moulin, h. p. tien 
Armstrong, 38 F. Lrelan 
utant Heunihg, East and West ian Fene. 
Cav. Haddix 20th March. 


Quarter Master Finan, h. p. Newfoundland Fen. 


brickJand, Ire Zist Feb, 

Muller, h. p. 2 Huss, Ger. Leg. 

Harbu 224 Dec. 1820. 

Hosp. Assis 10th March 1823. 

Chaplain Meyer, Gorm. Leg, 1820. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


"Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the motni 
sight ory the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register 
ermom 


Attach. 

Ther. Ther. Wind | Weather. 
M. 28 128.829|M. 47 
4 40 Fair, but 

E. 47 | .250/E. 49 Dull. with 
M. 29) .250/M. 49.) hail.’ 
E. 28.979/E. with 
M. 35 |29.186)M. W. sunshine 
* [Rain foren. 

. } [fair aftern. 
E. 40} .788/E. 48 Mild, with 
M. 38} -788|M. sit {sunshine 
M. 52] 48) 
E. 204/E. 48 Rain foren 
M. 353)28.985)M. 49 Chile. {fair aftern 

4 Warm foren. 

M,. 56 Cole. |dull aftern, 
E. 58 Mild, rather 
M. “569M. 56} lente 

55 Woggy, but 
M. 544M. 
E. 543 52 Foggy foren 
M. jelear aftern 
E. O83/E. 56 Foren. fair, 
M. 42 9: M. 56 IE. Tm. rain, 
E. 829/E. 56 air, with 


Average of rain, 2.604. 
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well ri appearance: ‘Fo avdid-such chicane, Scots fatmers will be driven to save 
t to which they have hitherto manifested much re 
hhas been soldat’ low rate for some time past, and we believe the wstial breadth 
is not now laid under that scurging crop. _ Grain of every description also’ sells vy ote 
prices, and may throw inferior soil out of cultivation. Vast numbers of young de 
are reared, and live stock begins to fall in price. Good horses aré still f- 
mand ; labourers are for the most part regularly employed, and receive from 1s, 4d. 
1s. 6d. or 2s. per day of ten hours. Oatmeal from 11d. to Is. per peck 
14th May 1821. 


| 
2 
| 
Apher. | mao Weather. 
JE. 40 *128/E. 44) ail. 
M. 51 {28.688|M. 44 17 
3f|M. 284] .435|M. 43} Chie. |Dull with 18) 
{M. 503) .875/M. we I Very cold, 19{ 
UE. 43 with hail. r. f 
E. 41 SIGE. a3} N. Ditto. aif 
j M 25 7|\M. 42 
6} E. 59 E. 12} Cble. | Prost morn. 
50) £05 rr dull, butfair]} f 
M. 403) .741|/M. 54 
8{ E. 55} N+ W/Ditto. 
41 | .5356)M. 52 7.| Ditto. 24 
| 104 50) 2353 33) W-  laftern. rain. 
M. 3553} .145)M. 96 
of iM. 50] .880/M. 5011, ‘old. rain 97 
E. 44] .991/B. 48 rainy night. 
UIE. 46 43 ftern. 
39 | 47 ” E. 50] .836|E. : 
| 
mR Ruy: A HEAVY rain fell on the 15th of April, amounting in depth to one ag wh 
Be tenths, which put a temporary stop to the sowing of barley on clay lands, a ae 
th soils to an unusual late period ; 
quent rains have protracted the barley seed-time on suc tien 
| bs Se ill the soil be in good condition for that seed this season. On dry soil: 
. nor Wi € mitted to the soil. 
Bee met with less obstruction, and the spring seed are for the most part com lee 
Planting potatoes met with the same obstruction as barley, but as the 
planted with that root is of an open nature, they were got in for mos i 
the usual time. In the later districts, indeed, where little time can be 
sowing of spring seeds, a considerable breadth still remains to be planted. 
ea temperature throughout the last two weeks in April was high for the ae ye tap. 
cessive quantity of moisture in the soil prevented vegetation from ma ng 
Mi ra gress ; and since the commencement of the present month, the mr arr The ther- 
he somewhat lower, and frequent showers keep the soil in rather a wet 
he 4 oe tb mometer often falls as low as 38° in the night, and cold winds prevail nie + but, 
day; on the Highland hills snow lies thicker than at any period last 
notwithstanding all these unfavourable symptoms, Vegetation is about as 
aa, er usual. The effects of saturation are, however, casily discovered bY the y = fair 
ance of young wheat on tenacious or on shallow ploughed grass 
braird, but on some clover leys they also have a yellowish 100 astificial 
Ba gar aM comes up freely ; a thick btaird has been produced from Dutch to escape de- 
colour given to clover seeds by English dealers is too glaring an 00 its 
| ae a tection, though some may Have this season been induced. to. 
He 
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CORN MARKET.—Edinburgh, 


Wheat. — 
1821. uar. Oatmeal. 
Bis.} Prices. | Av. pr. Barley.| Oats. | Pease. Potat.) 1921. Ini, |) 
ip. peck Bls./Peek. |Bls.| Peek. 
sd. s. dads. sedds. dls. a. 
52650 5 220114 6 186 Apr. 17 573) 1 T 89 
25] 295/260 526150 017TH 9 | 8 10} 24) 49311 1 | 68] 10 
May 421/240 516)29 117621 6150176150176) 9 10 May 1) 4481-1} 72] 10 
255/26 031 8 17 6 20015 6 17 6115.0 160 9 18 10 4871 L 1 | 681 10 
Glasgow. 
1921. Wheat, 240 Ibs. Uats, 264 lbs, Barley, 520 ibs. |Bns.& Pse.}Uatmeai] Flour. 
Dantzic./For.red.)British.| Irish. British. English. Scots. Stir. Mea.| 140 Ibs./280 Ibs, 
Apr. 20154 35 0130 18 210 G 93 0119 0 20118 200 [is 50 SI 
34 55 15 21 0 /220230/19 0 20/18 200 [15018450 50 
May 4)54 55 14 21 0 /220250/19 20 0 |146174) 48 50 
| ll 14 21 0 j220230)19 0 20/17 19 6 [146174] 48 
Datkeith. 
* |Bolls., Prices. | 1821. [Per Boll. Per Pek. 
Apr. 624 | 25 13 16 6 12 15 6| 12 15 6/Apr. 16/14 6 166 1 0 
€43 | 24 13 16 O11 15 15 2513 614351 0 
May 4) 557 | 24 13 16 GAL ISO} 91461 0 
Vi} 485 | 25 13 17 43.15 5 15 May 21401491 
London. 
Wheat. i Oats. Beans. Pease. Flour, 2501b.] Quar. 
1821. per qr. Fa &/’ol) Potat.| Pigeon. Tick. Grey.| Fine.| 2d. Loaf. 
April 1650 60]28 32] 20 25}14 24/23 25/28 28) 54 56/26 28) 45 4510 9 
23136 GOl28 20 296114 241/23 25/298 52/24 27| 34 36126 45 5040 4540 9 
350134 60150 20 24/290 24) 26 32 {22 28] 52 30) 48 9 
y 56 60150 22 28416 24)22 26/50 354 28] 56 58/28 45 Sul40 9 
Liverpool. 
Oats. cy. ye, Beans, ease, 
182), Tb. 45 Ib. 60 Ib. per qr. | per qr. | per qr. “he b. Irish. 196th Eng. | Scots. 
April 5 2 | 30 38. 26 44] 54 56/55 35 | 21 27/24 25)20 
247 0, 312.5 9310] —— | 30 38 | 26 44 | 54 5652516) 21 2520 
May 1172 8 312 5 2 912 9310) 38 | 44} 3% 556) 21 27/24 2 
8 B25 2 7/2 —+ (50°55) 26 44 | 34 254) 21 4 25/20 
England and Wales. 
ot 
Wht, | Rye. Briey.} Oats. Beans. Pease | 
pApril 1/35 1 
“134 5123 2] 29 11 (30 16 10 
ot. 1] 29 1 be 6 
i 59 3a. 2 425 7 91.2 
Prices os of Corn its Seotland for the Four Weeks preceding 


— 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, 
PRICES CURRENT.—May 12, 1821. 
Leirn. | | Liverpoot. 
Suear, Musc. ewt. 
; ee a B. P. Dry Brown, . | 59s. 65 | 56 61 | 56 59 
ie 4 Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.| 76 86 | 61 72 | 60 67 
Fine and very fine, 80 86 | — —/| 7l 8l 
Brazil, Brown, — —|— — | 21 30 
White, —|— — | 34 52 
Refined, Double Loaves, {130 145 | — 
Powder ditto, . . . |106 110} — 
Single ditto,. .. . ./102 106 | — bes 
Small Lumps, . . | 94 98 | — 
Crushed Lumps, . | 44 56 | — 
Morasses, British, . . .| 26 27 | 24 24 6 | 28 ow 
CorrEk, Jamaica, + . 
Ord. good, and fine ord.116 114.120 
Fine and very fine, — |129 132 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.| — — | 95 112 
| Ord. geod, & fine ord 120 106) — 120 
St Domingo, . .. {122 126] — —|107 110 
PimEnTo (in Bond), Ib. 8} 83) 74 73 8 
SpyritsJam. Rum160.P.| 2s 30/22 2 3/2 1 2 8 
WIneEs, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 45 55 | — 
Portugal Red, pipe, | 35 46 | — 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 55 | — at 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . | 30 32 — 
Madeira, . . 55 65 | — 
4 Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, .| £7 771710 8 8 5 
Campeachy, . . & /|815 9 6 
. Fustic, Jamaica,. . . | 7 8}610 7 0|6 6 7 O 
Cuba, 9 11/8 5 8101/9 09 5 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 964 6 86 6}8 0 9 
Timper, Amer. Pine, foot,| 1 6 18] — 
Ditto Oak, . . |30 834] — —|— 
Honduras Mahogany, | 1 4 18/1 2 1 0-14 
Tan, American, bri... | — — |16 
Tattow, Rus. Yel. Candle,} 50 — | 50 51 | 51 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 44 — | — 
Petersburgh Clean, | 39 40 | — 
Fax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra.} 55 ahi | — 
Montreal ditto, ewt. 41 46 | 44 45 | 40 41 
On, Whale, tun, +. — | % 
Tosacco, Virg. fine, ib. . 6h. 7 55.0 8 
inferior 0 240 3 
Corrons, Boned Georgia) — — | 0.9). O11] 9 0 104 
Sea Island, fe | 18) 61 9 
ambucco, . | — 
Maranham, —/i0 11/1011 


[May 
Lonpon 
2 S42 4 
2830 
4243 
56 59 
61 73 
70 78 
25 28 
28° 30 
123 130 
90 108 
86 87 
90 122 
136 
20 36 
30 36 
17 1 8 
300 600 
450 520 
300 600 
28 40 
610 72? 
610 70 
70 80 
100 106 
oll 190 
160 
16 6 
44 6 _ 
42 _ 
38 6 — 
5 — 
65 — 
2 426 
33 34 
2210 — 
23 
0.6. 
@ 340 4 
9 0 105 
2.1.9 
1! 
1 0 1 2} 
oll 1 


| lal 
| 
| 
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Course of Exchange, London, May 
ight, 12 : 1 

Altona, 38 : 

on the Maine, 1574. 
Genoa, 433. Lisbon, 50. 
Cork, 84 per cent. 


8. Paris, 3 days sight, 25 
Oporto, 50}. 


Prices of Builion per oz.—Foreign gold in bars, 1.3 : 17 : 104. 
Silver in bars, standard, L.0: 4: IL. 


lars, L. 0 : 4: 10. 
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1. Rotterdam, 12 : 15. Antwerp, 12: 10. 


Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 3f. 


401 

1].—Amsterdam, 12: 14 Ditto, at 
Hamburgh, 38 : 7. 

: 80. Botrtleaux, 26:15. Frankfort 


Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 464. 
Rio Janeiro, 48}. Dublin, 94 per cent. 


New dol- 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 12s. 0d.—Cork or Dublin, 


12s. 8d.—Belfast, 12s. 8d.—Hamburgh, 


12s. dd.—Madeira, 15s. 9d.—Jamaica, 


30s.—Greenland out and home, 3 gs. to 5 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from April 18 to May 9, 1821. 


April 1d. }April 27.| May 2. | May 9. 

Bank stock, 2234 2624 2234 224 

3 per cent. reduced, 713 713 734 
3 per cent. consols, nove 72} 724 74 
34 per cent. do. -| 824 
4 per cent. dO. 895 894 91 
5 per cent. navy annuities,... | 1073 1074 108} 109 
India Stock, — 2304 2304 
—— Bonds, 4G pr. | 4 pr. | 42 pr. | 42 pe. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 46 pr. | 6 pr. 5 pr. 4 pr 
Consols for account, 28 72 723 744 
French 5 per cents. — — 2c. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
March and 20th April 1821 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Allsop, T. late of Gloucester, linen draper 

Ashcroft, T. Liverpool, timber merchant 

Atkins, W. Chipping Norton, mealman 

Ayton, J. and Saunders, W. Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne, merchants 

Ayton, W. Macclesfield, cotton-spinner 

Bagley, G. Pocklington, spirit-merchant 

Ball, C. Post Ford Hill, Surrey, paper-maker 

Benzics, A. St Martin’s-lane, baker 

Berrian, W, Lyncham, Wilts, timber-merchant 

Bigsby, Je Deptford, brewer 

Bishop, J. Broad-street, Bloomsbury, horse-dealer 

Blaekband, J. Burslem, Stafford, grocer 

Bonner, T. Monkwearmouth, fitter 

Brandon, W. Kent-street, Borough, Builder 

Bristow, R. jun. in Lloyd’s Coffee-house, and Iver, 

Bucks, surance broker 

Brown, T. Longdon, Stafford, grocer 

Buckhouse, G. Kendal, ironmonger 

Buckland, J. Newcastle-street, Strand, carpenter 

Burbery, J. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer 

Burberry, T. Woolston, Warwick, farrier 

Carter, J. jun. Liverpool, merchant 

Chinn, T, Maidstone, linen-draper 

Clarke, J. Worcester, coach-proprietor 

Clements, R. Coventry, ribbon-manufact':rer 

Cape, W. London Bridge Foot, grocer 

Carter, J. jun, late of Live »l, merchant 

Cole, J. Linnington, Yorkshire, farmer 

Cope, C. Berkeley Mews, Portman-square, job- 

Cope, P. Bridgnorth 
ope, P. Bridgnorth, grocer 

Cox, H. Lambeth, 

Coulson, J. and Leadbitter, E. Gateshead, glass- 
manufacturers 

Coupland, C. R. F. and E., Leeds, spirit-mer- 
chants and cotton-spinners 

Croft, T. late of Chatham, 

_Cushon, F. Spitalfields, hat-manufacturer 


Dewsbury, P. Altringham, Chester, Corn-dealer 
i hrogmorton-street, 


Dignam , J. Warnford-street, T 
coal-merchantand scrivener 
_Dunderdale, G. aud R, Leeds, clothiers | 


Edwards, J. Vine-street, Spitalfields, silkman 

Ellis, W. Liverpool, white cooper 

Farquharson, T, Swansea, merchant 

Field, T. St John’s-street, inn-keeper 

Ford, J. Gloucester, patent woollen yarn manu- 
facturer 

Garton, J. Hull, lighterman 

Greaves, J. jun. Liverpool, broker 

Gooch, A. Notwich, bombazine-maker 

Gregory, G. B, Lisson Grove, merchant 

Grundon, W. New Malton, merchant 

Gunnery, T. Liverpool, dcaler 

Harding, J. Great Winchester-street, jeweller 

Hart, J. Bath, saddler 

Haynes, W. Stourbridge, currier 

Hellman, A, late of Mincing-lane, merchant 

Hessledon, W. and W,. S. Barton-upon-Humber, 
seriveners 

Hinchcliffe, J. now or late of Bradley, Hudders- 
field, wood merchant and lime dealer ~ 

Holding, W. Devonshire-street, Queen’s-square, 
wine-merchant 

Hoyle, Kk. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant 

A. Bristol, corn factor 

Jeffs, F. Coventty, shop-keeper ' 

Jerom, S. Birmingham, vietualler herald 

J. Leamington, Amami 

Jones, ey, iron-mas 

Kennifeck, P. late of Tonbridge-place, New Road, 

now of Calais in France, merchant 
Kinnifeck, W. Throgmorton-street, stock-broker 
Lea, W. and Lea, J. FP. of Paternoster-row, rib- 


bon and siik manufacturers, 1 
Maberley, J. Welbeck-street, coach-manufacturet 
Macdonagh, T. Chesterfield, wine-merciiant 
Macleod, J. Gornhill, 


it 
1) 
if 
rig 
j 
4 
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| 
Mann, T, Halifax, me 
Marshall, J. Gainsborough, druggist 
Masters, J. Upper Berkeley-street,. Pogtman- Ve - 
square, aket 
| \ 
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Mathews, J. Coventry, ribbon manufacturer 
Mence, N. Worcester, brewer and money-scriven- 


er 

Morris, J. Upholland, Lancaster, tanner 

Mussie, J. Derby, mercer , 

Mutch, J. Qucen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, 
upholsterer 

Noble, H. and A. Camberwell, wine-merchants 

Ovenden, E. late of Old Boswell-court, jeweller 

Palmer, J. Rugeley, Stafford, butcher 

Palmer, k. T, Bedford, draper 

Peet, J. Ashton With, Mackerfield, Lancaster, 
hinge-manufacturer 

Philips, B. Threadneedle-strect, vintner 

Pullen, D. Birchin-lane, broker 

Richardson, G. Mecklenburgh-square, and Vokes, 
T. late of Gloucester-street, Queen-square, 
merchants 

Ritchie, R. Deptford, brewer : 

— H. Crawford-street, Mary-le-bone, linen 

raper 

Roberts, R. G. Minories, ironmonger 

Seaman, G. Bishopsgate-street, linen draper 

Sedgewick, M. London, warehouseman 

Shrapnell, P. Broadford, Wilts, clothier 

Sloper, J. Bath, baker 

Smith, J. L, late of Vauxhall-walk, coal-dealer 

W. Litchfield, mercer 


Register.—The late Alexander.Oswald, Esq. 


CMay 

S L. late of Fore-street, merchant 

Stanley, H. Jackhouse-within, Oswald Twistle, 
Lancaster, whitster 

Sumter, J, Charlotte-street, Old-street-road, 
stone-mason 

Taylor, J. Sheffield, iron-founder 

Traherne, J, St Martin’s-street, Leicester Fields, 
victualler 

Trinder, W. J. Portsea, victualler 

Trix, F. South Molten, Devon, tanner 

Troughton, B. and J. Wood-street, Londo), and 
Overton, Hants, silk throwsters 

Vaughan, Mary, and Appleton, Catherine, late of 

iverpool, straw-bonnet manufacturers 

Wade, J. 8. Aldeburg, Suffolk, brickmaker 

Walker, J. Upper Russeli-street, Bermondsey, 
parchment-dealer 

Wain, D. Liverpool, plumber 

Wells, J. Liverpool, merchant 

White, T. late of Brinklow, Warwick, innholder 

White, J. Lambeth-road, merchant 

Whittle, S. U. Islington, timber-merehant 

Whittley and Mason, Live 

Wilkinson, J. Great Driffield, coal-merchant 

Witchurch, J. Worship-street, coach-master 

Wright, J. Bermondsey-strect, Southwark, pro- 
vision-merchant 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES and DiviDENDS, announced 
April 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Astley, Joseph, Portobello, chemical manufacturer 

Bell, David, Dundee, corn-merchant 

Colleins John, Aberdeen, merchant and under- 
writer 

Crawford, Andtew, Glasgow, plasterer and lime 
merchant 

Currie, Hugh, Saltcoats, salt-merchant 

Douglas, A. and Co, Edinburgh, grocers 

Fraser, Alex. Inverness, manufacturer 

Hunter, A. and H. Glasgow, spirit-dealers 

M‘Intyre, Duncan, Inverary, merchant 

M‘Math, Donald, Inverary, merchant 

Maleohn, Walter, Greenock, cooper and herring- 
merchant 


Mathew, John, Glasgow, habewdasher and mer- 
chant 


Saunders, James, Dundee, printer and writer 
Shade, Thomas, Edinburgh, nurseryman and 


sman 

Smith, William, Glasgow, writer, agent, and trader 

Stevenson, Robert, Easter Millbank, parish of 
Lochwinnoch, distiller and spirit-dealer 

Gordon, Dundee, drapers and mer- 
chan 


DIVIDENDS. 


Andespon and Brown, Glasgow, tanners; by W. 


Scott, leather-merchant there 


DreEp at Bath, on the 12th of pri last, 
ALEXANDER OswaLp, Esq. of Changue, 
a gentleman whose loss will be long and 


deeply felt and lamented by all. who were. 
with his friendship, or acquaint-— 


hono 
ed with his love, of polite literature, and 


the fine aris. To such it were unnecessary 


to’ add; that, with av, uprightness of mind, 
discrimination of taste, and soundness of 
HERE, for,the last time, whilst may be- 
first, tank of those who can appreciate. hold 
genius and patronize its efforts; he. united, _ 
es 


judgment, which placed him in the yery 


in an emjnent degree, all those qualiti 


tl 


‘THE LATE ALEXANDER OSWALD, ESQ. 
by Geddes, which, adorned.the late Exhibi- 


Many of our readers will no doubt re-, 
merhber, the portrait ;of Mr °O. 


Battieman, Jacob, and Co. Stirling, sugar-refiners ; 
by W. Garden, merchant, Glasgow 

Bate, William, Glasgow, wright and builder; by 
D. Kennedy, accountant there F 

Cameron and Woodburn, Glasgow and Kingston, 
merchants; by Macgeorge and Gray, writers 
in Glasgow 

Cheyne, Alex, Leith, merchant; by J. Campbell 
jun. W. S. Edinburgh 

Elder, David, Glasgow, merchant; by J. Mack- 
intosh, accountant there 

Graham, Thomas, Glasgow, merchant and ma- 
nufacturer ; by J. M‘Gavin, accountant there 

Maenab, Archd, and Co. Glasgow, merchants and 
+ oma agents; by Alex. Mein, accountant 
‘there 

Penman, Andrew, Glasgow, bookseller ; by James 
Charles, agent there F 

Roxburgh, Andrew and John, Kilmarnock, car- 
pet-manufacturers ; by the trustee 

Scott, Hugh, Greenock, haberdasher; by the 


trustee 
Smith, James and Co. Peterhead, booksellers ; by 
R. Gray, writer there 
Urquhart, Henry, Edinburgh, late perfumer ; by 
J. Imray, ts’ agents tn 
an merenan a 
Fainburgh by Alexander White, merchant 
in 


tion in our city, (and of which. institution 
he, as one of the first and most active 
members, wag secretary,) and .to them the 
lines which follow, communicated by) 
friend, require mo introduction, 
On the Portrait of a Gentleman — 
157) Exhibition. 


This. portzaityre of, high and generous 

What changed feelings’ have _tinwelcome, 


Than what arose, when first seen, and he 


ot tolled tee. 
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The skill with so much truth, which could 
unfold 

This semblance! though to distant parts of 
earth 

He » then grief pour’d not 
ort 

Tears unprevailing; as fond hope fore- 
told, 
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In due time, to our Jand, he. would return 

From Italy’s blue skies and verdant vales, 

With renovated health; but now we 
mourn 

In silence,—e’er the breezes filled the sails 

To bear him thence, Death lingering, mock. 
ed our trust, 

And cast down expectation in the dust. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 31. At Madras, the lady of David 
Hill, Esq. a son. 

March 7. At Great King’s Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs James Lang, a daughter. 

18. The lady of John Anstruther Thom- 
son, Esq. of Charleton, a daughter. 

20. At Clapham, the lady of Alexander 
Gordon, Esq. of Old Broad Street, Lon-. 
don, a 

— The lady of John Watson, Esq. of 
Upper Bedford Place, London, a son. 

21. At St Andrews, Mrs Lee, a daugh- 
ter. 

23. In Russell Square, London, the lady 
of Thomas Denman, Esq. M. P. a son. 

26. In George Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of John Mansfield, Esq. a daughter. 

— Mrs John Scotland, a daughter. 

— At Juniper Green Cottage, Mrs 
Stoddart Drysdale, a daughter. 

— At Rosefield, the lady of Peter Ewart, 
son. 

29. Mrs Alexander Douglas, Albany 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Carriden Manse, Mrs Fleming, 
a son. 

3L. At Edinburgh, Mrs Macleod, jun. 
of Cadboll, a son. 

April 2. Mrs Wm. Maxwell Little, 
Union Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

3. At South Audley Street, London, 
the lady of George Sinclair, sq. younger 
of Ulbster, a daughter. « 

— Mrs Hood of Stoneridge, a son. 

5. At Edinburghy ‘the lady Of Captain 
James Haldane Tait, royal navy, 2 daugh- 

10. At' View Por Edinburgh, the la- 


dy of a daughter. 
Mrs Thomson, 


- -~ At Newbattle Manse, 
a Ga 


ll. At. Ruchlaw House, 


thorn, a daughter. 
— At Balbegno Castle, the tady of, Cap- 


tain Ramsay, a son. Tw 
12." At Haddington, Mrs ‘Welsh, ‘a'son. 


Bruce, of Roscisle and Kinnaird, a daugh- 
ter. 

14. At Touch House, the lady of R. 
Macdonald, Esq. of Staffa, a daughter. 

— At Kilgraston, the Hon, Mrs Grant, 
a daughter. 

19. At Duddingston Manse, Mrs Thom - 
son, a son. 

20. At Norwich, the lady of Captain 
Campbell, of the 9th lancers, a son. 


21. At Croft House, Kelso, the Jady of 


the Rev. George Burdon, Rector of Fai- 
stone, Northumberland, a son. 

— At Burton Crescent, London, the 
lady of Sir James C. Anderson, Bart. 2 
daughter. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Walter Cook, 
a daughter. 

23. Mrs Robinson, No. 70, Queen Street, 
iidinburgh, a son. 

— At 25, Abercromby Place, Edin- 
burgh, Lady Macdonald Lockhart, a daugh- 
ter. 

26. At Houstoun, Mrs Shairp, a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 13. At St John’s Church, Trichi- 
nopoly, Archibald Ewart, Esq, of the Ma- 
dras medical service, to Susannah Petro- 
nella, daughter of the late Arnold Lunel, 
Esq. formerly chief secretary to the Dutch 
Government at Cochin. 

Jan..10. At Petrozaoodsky, Mr Geo 
Godwin, engineer to the Onega Establish... 
ment, to Ann, only daughter of William 


Clark, Esq. overséer of his Ma- 


sky. 


4. At London, Mr ‘George Web. 


gun foundery, Petrozave 


ster, merchant in Dundee, to 
est daughter of the late Mr Benj, iddel 


of the Chancery Office, Bank of England. 

56. At, Florence, in the house of his Ex- _ 
celléncy Lord Burghersh, Viscount Tul- 
‘only son of the Karl of Charleville, - 
to: Migs Béaujolis Campbell, third daugh- 


larnore, only 


13. Mrs Cleghorn, Dundas Street, Edin. pat late Colonel Campbell of Shaw- 


burgh, a daughter. 


; nieee to the Duke of Argyll. 


— At Freeland H Pertlishite, the. March..20. At Guernsey,  Fitzhubert 
Hof, Mis ‘Hore, Rig. to. Mary Chitisting, relict 
— The lady of Cy Lennox Cumming of Captain James Dalrymple, and third 
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daughter of, Sir James Nasmyth, Bart, of 16, At..E Adam Ferguson 
New Posso. Esq, late of the 58th regiment of to 
23. Ar Inyerness, Lieutenant-Colonel Mre. Margaret Stewart, daughter of the 


Mackintosh, Hon. East India Company’s 
Service, to Anna, eldest daughter. of the 
late David Sheriff, Esq. snii3 

29. At Aberdeen, Mr, William Lowe, 
merchant, to Annabella, youngest. daughter 
of the late Captain John Leith, of Barrack, 
Aberdeenshire. 

— At Stockton-upon-Tees, Gilbert 
Monro, Esq. of Brighton, {sland of: St 
Vincent, and of Albemarle’Street, London, 
to Rachel Sophia, daughter of the late 
Jonathan. Anderson Ludford, of 
‘et Warwick, &c. Island of Jamaica. 
ae — At Edinburgh, William Young, M. 

me D. to Margaret, daughter of the late Mr 
R.. White, Hamildean. 

30. Mr Thomas Hardy, surgeon and 
1 dentist, Duke Street, to Miss. Robina, 
daughter of Robert Forrester, sq. treasur- 
4 er of the Bank of Scotland. » une 

dpril 2., At, West Bank, Portobello, J. 
S. Struthers, to. Mary, daughtes of 
Alexander Guthrie, 
4s At the Palace of Canino, near, Rome, 
(the residence of Lucien Bonaparte,), T- 
Wyse, Esq. of the Manor of St John, near 
Waterford, Ireland, (a Roman Catholic fa« 
mily,) to Letitia, daughter of Lucien, Bo- 
naparte, Prince of Canino, and brother of 
the, Ex-Emperor of France. 
be At. Girencester, the Earl. Dart- 
mouth, to Lady Frances Charlotte. Chet- 
wynd Talbot, eldest. daughter of bis .Kx- 
cellency Earl Talbot, Lord Lieutenant of 
Irelan i 

— At Lockerby House, his Excellency 
Colonel Maxwell, C, B.. Captain-General 
a and Governor of the islands of St, Christo- 

her’s, &c,, to Miss, Douglas, only 

ughter of Lieutenant-Colone) Douglas of 

Green Croft. iw deli 

At Niddrie, William Mackenzie, 

Esq. writer to:the signet, 10 Alice,. eldest 

daughter of Andrew Wauchope, Esq,,of 

— At Dublin, Captain Francis Stupart, 

isp of the Royal, North British. Dragoons, 
(Scots, Greys,) to Anne, daughter of J 

_.-— At Alloa, Mr George Young, mer- 
chant, Leithy to Catherine, second daughter 
ee of Archibald Hill Rennie, Esq, of Baleleisk. 


10. At Sea Land. Bank, Cottage, Card- 
toss, Mr. Thomas,;Hendersony R.N. to 
dane, only danghtcr ofthe late John Mac- 
Conmiek, merchant, Glasgow, 
At Greenhead, Mr A. Colquhoun 
Jeffrey, surgeon in Glasgow, to Miss Ag- 
ughter of Richard Morris, 


St; George's. Church, Han 
late Barl of Lindsey. 


late John Stewart, Esq. of Stenton, and 
widow of George Lyon, Esq. of Bucklers. 
berry, London. 

21. Maxwell, Gordon, Esq. to Jane, 
youngest daughter of David Steuart, Esq. 
of Steuarthall. 

23. At Cowdenknows, Dr Ninian Hill, 
Greenock, to Janet, only child of James 
Ramsay, 

— The Right Hon. Hencage, Earl of 
Aylesford, to the Right Hon, Lady Au- 
gusta Sophia Greville, sister to the Karl of 
Warwick. 
_ 24. At Camphill, James Monteith, Esq. 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of Robert 
Thomson of Camphill,-Esq. 

30. At Edinburgh, Peter Forbes, Esq. 
Lieutenant of the late 95th regiment, to 
Mary, daughter of the late Richard Philp, 
distiller, Dolls, Gh 

Lately, At Beer Regis, Mr Robert 
Shepherd, Methodist preacher, aged. 86, 
to Miss Catherine Singleton, aged 27. 
DEATHS. 

1820. June 19. At Tanjore, in the East 
Indies, Hans Gordon, Esq. surgeon on the 
Madras Establishment, 

Sept. At Baroche, Mrs Campbell, 
wife of Captain A. Campbell, of the artil- 
lery, and Commissary of Stores, on. the 
Bombay Establishment, haying given birth 
to a son on the Sth. 

22. At. Sook Sanger, India, after a few 
hours illness, Mr Alex. Arnot. 

Oct. 22. At, Esseer, Ghier, Major. Gil- 
bert Grierson, Maitland, of the European 
Infantry of the Madzas Establishment, on- 
ly remaining son of the late Pelham Mait- 
land, Keq, 7 iy 

Nov. At China,, the, Hon. Valentine 
Gardner, Captain of his Majesty's ship 

17,, At his, station on, the South Banks 
of the Narbudda,.in Bengal, Alexander 
Dick Lindsay, Ksq..of, the, civil service ot 
the Honourable Kast. India Company, 
cond son.of the Honourable Robert Lind- 
say of Balearras, yi 

1821... Jan; 20. At Davis's Cove, Jamai- 
ca, Richard Dickson, Esq...) 

. Feb. 6.) Near Falmouth, Jamaica, dames 
Fraser, ‘son.of Mr, Kraser,, St, James’ 
Square, , Edinburgh, the. third, son he has 
lest in that, island.since May 

7. At Quebec, Mrs Kerry. wife.of James 
Kerr, Judge of the Court of King 
Be ch, ice Admiralty, Province, of 
"24. At, Madeira, Thomas. Litt, Esq, of 

arch 2. At Florence, Win- 

Broughton, Esq, Post Captain 
nayy, and Colonel of marines. This 
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ous and meritorious officer served his 
country most actively for more than 40 

He commanded the Chatham brig, 
which attended Capt. Vancouver on his 
voyage round the world, and explored all 
the interior of California ; and, whilst ac- 
companied by the present Capt. Thomas 
Manby, of the navy, he discovered and ex- 
plored the great river Columbia, on the 
north-west coast of America. 

2. On his passage home, in the 27th 
year of his age, James Carnegy, Esq. late 
merchant in Malacea, and third son of the 
late Patrick Carnegy, Esq. of Lower. 

3. At Madeira, Captain John Murray, 
R.N. second son of the late William Mur- 
ray, Esq. of Polmaise. — 

9. John Hillman, Esq. of Leitrim, in 
the couaty of Londonderry, at the age of 
115 years. This gentleman maintained both 
vigour of mind and body to his last day. 

_ 10. At Orleans, Capt. Coll Macdougall, 
late of the 42d regiment. 

11. Mrs Janet Macdonald, widow of the 


late Captain John Murchison, of the North 


Carolina Highlanders. 

12. At Banff, the Rev. A. Gordon, in the 
63d year of his age. His gentle and ge- 
nerous nature, and the amenity of his man- 
ners, endeared him not only to his afflicted 
family, but to every member of the congre+ 
gation over which he held the pastoral 
charge for a period of 28 years. On the 
melancholy occasion of his funeral, the in- 
habitants of Banff seemed to be moved by 
one feeling, which carried them irresistibly 
to testify their respect and sorrow at the 
grave of their beloved pastor. The Litera- 

Society, of which he was Honorary Pre- 
sident, the Incorporated Trades, and the 
Students of the Academy, lined the way 
from the manse to the church-yard.— 
During this most affecting soleninity, all 
the shops in the town were shut. 

17. At Leith, Mrs M‘Gibbon, the late 
only survivor of the sad catastrophe which 
took place there two weeks ago. Her» re- 
maing were the same grave 
with ‘those of her husband, her son, and 
daughtersinlaw, all of whom fell victims 
to suffocation, (as formerly mentioned,) in 
a very confined apartment one’night. 

«At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Duncan Mon- 

— Mrs Ann Bell, wife of Mr James 

Alison; merchatt'in Leith, aged years. 
At’ Edinburgh, Migs’ Jane Chatters 

Hardie, second daughter of the late Dr 

Hardie, ‘minister of Ashkirks' 

At Kelso, Helen Robertson” Horne, 


wife’ of Jumes Home, Writer. 


George Fate, Admiral ih the Russian 


serviee, Senator, atid Knight of St 


Paris; that distinguished ornamitit 
of Prenich literature, M. de Fontanies. ‘He 
was born at Niort, 1761. 
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18, At’ Meiklewood;) Mrs Grahan» ‘of 
Meiklewood. 

— Andrew Laurie, late upholsterer in 
Edinburgh. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Ross, 
writer. 

— At Tangwick, in Shetland, James 
Cheyne, Esq. th 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Gray Gloag, 
wife of Mr John Gloag, late merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

20. At Torbreck, Alexander Fraser, 
Esq. of Torbreck. 

— At his house, James’s Place, Leith 
a Mr Robert Dudgeon, merchant, 

ith, 

— Colonel Sandieman of Denfield, near 
Arbroath. 

— At Haddington, Lieut. Joh: Hen. 
ning, Adjutant of the East Lothian Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. His remains were attend. 
ed to the grave by the gentlemen of the 
corps in their uniform. 

— At Wigton, Cumberland, Sarah 
Johnstone, at the advanced age of 110. 
She was a native of Scotland. 4, 

21. In Portman Place, London, Michael 
Bryan, Esq. author of the Biographical 
and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. 

23. At South Shields, Mrs Hannah 
Marshall, aged 101. a 

-— At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Webster, 
third daughter of the late’ Rev! Jolin 
Webster. 

24. At Shrub Place, Edinburgh, Miss 
Janet Wood. 

At Cairnie, Fifeshire, Mrs Dilyell 


of Lingo. 
25. At London, Mrs Wylie, mother of 
Dr Wylie, of the Madras artillery. i 
— At Paisley, the Rev. Dr John Find. 
lay, of the High Church, Paisley, in the 
4lst year of his ministry. 
— At § ’s Green, Dublin, M 
Plunkett, wife of the Right ‘Hon. WiC. 
— At Johnstonbank, near! Keclefechan, 
Mrs ‘Sunderland of 
26. At Crofthall, near Glasgow,’ Miss 
Helen’ Pasley, aged 22, daugliter’ of 
late John Pasley, Esq/ of Edinburgir) 
‘au At Ranby Mall, néar’ Retford, very 


, General Crawford, by! whose 
death the Do Duchess’ of Newéastle 
becomes’ again a widows") 


At! Merstham’ House, ' Suitéy, the 
Right Hon. Lady Abn’ Simpson,’ felict of 
John Simpson, Ksq.'of Bradley Dir! 


Gaddenly, Gatehouse,’ in 
lexy, Alexander Brown, F'sq. of Drun 
58, pa, 
Woolwich, ~Daviddha’ ‘Frarices 
Stuart, youtigtse danghter of Major John 
Stitherlatid Sindlair, royal artillery.’ 
— At Shacklewell, of the 
26th year of her age, Miss Jane Menzies, 
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only daughter of the late Mr Archibald 
Menzies, of Edinburgh. 

27. At his house in Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel ‘ Thomas 
Inglis. 

— At his house in Craig’s Close, Edin- 
burgh, Mr David Willison, printer. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Mas- 
son, writer. 

— At Montrose, Mrs Catherine Jean 
Trail, spouse of Alexander Airth, Esq. of 
Crai 

28. At London, Miss Beatson of Pitted- 
die. 

28. At Meadow Place, Edinburgh, 
Lieut. Donald Grant, of the Inverness- 
shire militia. 

— At Slateford, Mrs Janet Cox, wife 
of the Rev. Dr Belfrage. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Jane Melville, 
spouse of James Sym, Esq. 

29. In the 65th year of his age, after a 
lingering illness, Wm Allan, Esq. of New- 
lands 


30. At Edinburgh, Mrs Joanna Pringle, 
relict of Alexander Hay, Esq. late of Mor- 
dington. 

31. At Loanside, Andrew Stein, Esq. 

— Suddenly, at her residence in- Strat- 
ford Place, London, Mrs Elliston, the 
wife of Mr Elliston, lessee of Drury-lane 
Theatre. This amiable lady was in the 
, mH at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Fri- 

y se’ennight, in good health, and was 
taken ill after her return home from the 
annual dinner given in aid of the Theatri- 
cal Fund. 

— At his house in Pall Mall, London, 
in the 82d year of his age, Sir Thomas 
Charles Bunbury, Bart. He represented 
the county of Suffolk in Parliament for 
_ Many years, and was one of those indepen- 
dent country gentlemen whom the lateness 
of the hours of sitting in the House of 
Commons induced to resign his seat. 

April \. At Brighton, Sir Charles Ed. 
monstone of Duntreath, Bart. M.P. for 
the county of Stirling. 

3. At Drumnin House, Argyleshire, 
John Maclean, Esq. of Boreray. 

— At Banff, Mr John Massie, mer- 
chant there, aged 60. 

— At Duncee, Mr Thomas Maxwell, 

— At London, Charlotte, second daugh- 
ae Right Hon. Sir James Mansfield, 

nt. 

— At Gilmour Place, Christian For- 
dyce, eldest daughter of Lieutenant David 
Robertson, royal marines. 

4. At Stratyrum, Fifeshire, Mr John 
Falconer, a corresponding member of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, and next 
upon the list of that institution for obtain. 


Register.— Deaths. 


[May 1821, 


ing the medal for long service, having been 
gardener to the present proprietor for 32 
years. This is the first death that has 


happened at Stratyrum in the course of 


nearly 39 years, the family consisting of 
ten persons, besides five servants, in the 
farm and garden, with their families, in 
which there have been fifteen children, 
thirteen of whom have arrived at the age 
of majority. 

4. In her 89th year, Viscountess Pery. 

5. At Dumbarton, John Gray, Esq. 
Sheriff-Substitute. 

— At Gallanach, in Argyleshire, John 
Macdo Esq. surgeon in the Honoura- 
ble East India Company’s service, son of 
the late Patrick Macdougall, Esq. of Gal- 
lanach. 

_ 6. At Coats Crescent, Edinburgh, Lieut.- 
Colonel Robert Swinton. 

— At Paisley, Wm Pinkerton, Esq. 

— At Mount Stewart, the Most Noble 
Robert, Marquis of Londonderry ; and, 
on the 9th, in obedience to his Lordship’s 
own express desire, his remains were inter- 
red, privately, in the family vault at New- 
tonards. 

— At Dalkeith, Mr John Dalziel, son 
of the late Alex. Dalziel, Esq. of Skedsbush. 

7. At Applegirth, Sir Alexander Jar- 
dine, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Barbara Brad- 
fute, aged 78 years. 

_— Mr James Anderson, merchant, Glas- 


8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Charles M‘Ken- 
zie, 25, James’s Square. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Margaret Corson, 
wife of the Rev. Andrew Fyfe, minister of 
the Relief congregation there. 

9. At Aberdeen, in the 32d year of his 
age, Mr John Waddel, of the Academy, 
Elgin, eldest son of the Rev. D. Waddel, 
Belhelvie. 

— At her seat in Hampshire, in her 52d 
year, the Right Hon. the Dowager Vis- 
countcss Gage. 

1]. At Largs, Mrs Bethie Laurie, spouse 
of the Rev. John Leech, minister of the 
United Associate congregation there. — 

— At Leith, after a long and painful 
iliness, Mr John Palmer, shipmaster. 

12. Sudeenly, of water on the chest, Sir 
John Charles Richardson, Bart. Commaud- 
er in the royal navy. 

— At Bath, Alexander Oswald, Esq. 

_ 13. Suddenly, at Greenock, the Rev. 
Kenneth Bayne, minister of the Gaelic 
Chapel there, in the 54th year of his age, 
and 29th of his ministry. 

— At , Mrs Troubridge, sister 
of the Iate Admiral Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridige, Ratt,, 


Printed by George Ramsay and Company. 
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